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In New Trier’s 
$3,000,000 School Plant— 


Hard M. 





Provides Lowest 


Maintenance, Upkeep and Cleaning 
Cost of any Flooring we know of” 












@ Beautiful New Trier, on Chicago's exclusive North 
Shore, has had many additions in its 40-year history. 


As a result, this modern school has in use today Northern 
Hard Maple floors that are 40 years old, others 30 years 
old, 10 years old, and 2 years old, and some that have 
just been laid this summer! 


Naturally this standardization is caused by just one 
thing: constant satisfaction with Maple—satisfi action en- 
hanced by intelligent care. 


“During the past 10 years,’’ says Mr. Beisemeier, Super- 
vising Engineer, “we have followed a plan w hereby our 
Maple floors are lending themselves to the lowest mainte- 
nance, upkeep and cleaning cost of any available flooring 
material we know of. 

“Twice each year we give them a thorough treatment. 
In between these periods, brushing alone keeps them neat 


Floor with Mi 
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says R. L. F. BEISEMEIER, 


Supervising Engineer 


@THIS FLOOR 2 YEARS OLD 


In this corridor at New Trier Town- 
ship High School, the Hard Maple 
floor was laid in 1938. Armstrong, 


Furst & Tilton, Architects, Chicago. 
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THIS FLOOR 40 YEARS OLD In the Science Classroom the 


Hard Maple floor was laid in 1900 


and clean. We never scrub our Maple floors or apply water 
in any form.” 

. Properly cared for, Northern Hard Maple ofters 
everything a school wants in floors—lowest cleaning cost, 
lowest maintenance cost, and lowest cost per year of 
service—as well as dry warmth, smooth resilience and 
unequalled sanitation. Ask your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 11/78. Write for photographic 
folder, and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 
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EDITOR AND READER — COMPENSATIONS 


This column lends itself for conversations between 
15 editor and reader, or for intimate chats which do not 
belong to any other part of the publication. 


- An editor is always concerned about the reactions of 
17 his reading constituency. Are the readers really satisfied 
* with the publication? Are we doing better work today 

than we did yesterday? Is our contribution to the cause 
20 of popular education really worth while? These ques- 
1 tions are constantly answered in the mail matter that 

comes to the editor’s desk. There are letters from board- 
9? 


of-education members, school superintendents, principals, 
24 and instructors in the higher institutions of learning. In 
the great majority, they are affirmative. 

But, it is not so much what the editor himself writes, 
27 as it is the articles which he prompts others to write. The 
field of school administration takes on a wide area and 


” there are many workers therein who specialize on certain 
31 phases and write with exceptional ability. 

- After a period of service covering a half century, the 
* writer is privileged to make certain observations. These 
33 not only warrant him in saying that his offerings have 
- been accepted in the field of school administration, but 
. have been highly approved as well. 

43 Fifty years ago the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 


44 JOURNAL was founded by the undersigned who is 
writing these lines. The announcement of our half-cen- 
tury birthday evoked expressions from far and near and 
47 came in such great numbers as to surprise us. They 
simply voice a chorus of approval. 

A composite of these commendations would simply 
60 demonstrate that the publication had rendered and con- 
tinued to render a splendid service to the cause of pop- 
ular education. A secretary of a school board puts it this 
52 way. One of the board members remarked to me: “Say, 
52 there’s a lot of good stuff in that magazine. I read it 
52 every month. I caught a better perspective of the school 
53 through reading the JOURNAL than I ever had before. 
53 It makes my work more efficient and at the same time 


easier.” 
- This voices the consensus of opinion which has ob- 
7 tained in the school world regarding our offering and 
79 which constitutes the real compensation which con- 
83 tinuously comes to us in one or another form of 
96 expression. 


Wm. Geo. Bruce, Editor 
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SCHOOL BOARD 


ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
in Little Rock, Arkansas 


are always up to date 


The School Board of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
meets today’s requirements by using Burroughs 
machines for all budgetary, payroll and general 
accounting. 

Complete records of fund receipts and dis- 
bursements, of expenditures and balances—by 
accounts, schools and activities—all vouchers, 
checks, earnings records, etc., are provided 


with speed, ease and economy. These records 


are always in balance—always up to date—for 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 






daily administrative use or for the preparation 


of official reports. 


You too may find that Burroughs’ wide range of 
machines, backed by Burroughs’ long expe- 
rience and research in this particular field, is 
the answer to your school accounting problems. 


For complete information, telephone the local 





Burroughs office. Or, if more convenient,write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6708 SECOND AVENUE e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


November, 1940 
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Mobilizing the Public Schools for 


National Defense Herbert B. Mulford' 


Once more a crisis begins to loom before 
the public schools of the country. Once 
more a national need threatens to produce 
pressure groups to exert their influence for 
good or bad on public education — this 
time in the name of the need to mobilize 
the public schools for national defense. 
Once more it will be the school boards that 
will have to step out in the van to under- 
stand these needs, to bring about fine co- 
operation with the professional educators 
to meet these needs, and thus to deflate the 
bad influence of such pressure by putting 
on the right kind of pressure of their own. 

It is altogether too early in the present 
emergency to know what is being done 
with defense problems all over the country, 
or even to enumerate them comprehensive- 
ly for evaluation and individual action by 
independent school systems. But a few 
episodes of current action in Illinois may 
possibly be taken as typical of what may 
ensue over other states of the nation. 

In this state for the past ten years, 
almost every kind of adverse experience 
imaginable has been encountered by 
school boards and their professional col- 
leagues in school government. Bad politics, 
egregious blunders in the conception and 
execution of tax procedure, distressing 
delinquencies in tax collections, closed 
schools, curtailed courses of study, neces- 
sity for organization of citizen  tax- 
collection committees, emergency financial 
support, and legislation to overcome some 
of these serious handicaps. In most of the 
remedial action, the school boards individ- 
ually or in association with each other, 
took a leading part, as is often typical in 
any sort of crisis. This has served to give 
a decided impetus to the cooperative move- 
ment among school boards of the state. But 
all these efforts, all these lessons learned, 
were essentially on the fiscal side of school 
affairs. Now comes a different board prob- 
lem — that of knowing much more about 
the educational process, the end results 
coming from the public schools, and 
whether or not they can meet the needs 
now looming before the whole country. 

What are some of these needs? How 
may they be met? In order to explore this 
situation as directly and authoritatively as 
possible, a considerable number of com- 
munities in the broad suburban area about 
metropc.itamn Chicago sent their board 
members and school superintendents to a 
conference, at which the principal speaker 
was a representative of the United States 
Army. In starting this conference under the 
auspices of officials of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards, there were in mind 
such pertinent questions as to whether or 
not schools had gone pacifist along with 
the rest of the nation after the world war, 
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whether, as is so often charged, the youth 
had gone soft, the approach to citizenship 
was more on the side of what one could get 
out of the country than what one could and 
would give in service, and whether the vast- 
ly complicated needs of mechanized war- 
fare and mechanized defense and the 
obvious unpreparedness of the nation 
against possible attack found the schools 
laggard in doing their share. Not un- 
naturally there was the civilian assumption 
that an immediate increase in ROTC units 
all over the country in secondary schools 
would accomplish much toward defense 
training. 

The point of view of the army was that, 
first, no additional ROTC units should be 
established at this late date, for the very 
good reason that trained officers to super- 
vise them are needed more vitally else- 
where, and that youth now in high school 
cannot contribute much in the immediate 
emergency. Second, the schools can make a 
real contribution only as new or continued 
emergencies run over a stretch of time. 
But, third, there was sharp criticism of the 
absence of adequate mass calisthenics or 
“disciplinary physical culture,” and of 
direct and effective citizen training. 

When taken in consideration with much 
that had been said during the past ten 
vears on “fads and frills” of education, 
there was much to be added by board 
members and educators on counts both of 
suggesting that presently obvious needs 
were in the category of the “fads and 
frills,” and possibly as vehemently on the 
other side that these had been the neces- 
sities that public commentary had been 
urging all the time. Be these criticisms 
right or wrong, leaders in the school-board 
movement of the state insisted on seeing 
the problem through to some sort of rea- 
sonable assumption. 

Accordingly, two types of approach were 
decided upon. One was for the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee, consisting both 
of school-board men and school superin- 
tendents, to undertake an immediate pre- 
liminary study of the needs of public 
schools in the situation. The other was to 
arrange that this subject be discussed at 
the annual joint convention of the asso- 
ciation of school boards and city superin- 
tendents of the state, to be held in 
Springfield in November. On the one hand, 
the earlier discussions included a number of 
the principal state officials of the school- 
board association; and on the other, the 
subcommittee included the president of the 
city superintendents. Thus, quite properly, 
we found both the lay governments and 
the professional administrators actively co- 
operating to find needs and their possible 
fulfillment. 

Preliminary findings of the committee 
embraced the following: 
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1. An adequate health and physical 
training program is needed by all public 
schools. Doubtless much improvement 
could be suggested in programs for the high 
schools. 

2. Citizenship training is vital for all 
pupils. Altogether in too many situations, 
children and youth are ill trained in Ameri- 
can history and its significance. Too fre- 
quently they think of what the country 
can and does give them; too little do they 
think of what they owe their country to 
sustain and preserve democracy. 

3. In few secondary schools is there any 
adequate technical training that will fit 
pupils for defense service. With war be- 
come wholly a matter of technology, de- 
fense took on the same aspect, and pupils 
must have an introduction to skills while 
in school. 

At this writing it is too early to attempt 
to evaluate these needs or to set down a 
program to meet them. Taking a cue from 
the army, it seems likely that school offi- 
cials should understand that programs are 
for the future rather than for immediately 
present demands. There probably should be 
sufficient information broadcast for all 
boards and educators to understand that, 
with the rank and file of high school grad- 
uates three years away from the draft, 
there is time for such to be trained outside 
the public schools in such fields as tech- 
nology and physical training. This knowl- 
edge will give them adequate protection 
against stampeded and hysterical pressure 
groups which may rush to the state capitol 
or to Washington, bent on getting this or 
that edict on little understood bases. On 
the other hand, this protection may serve 
as sort of an alibi against doing anything at 
all to meet the nation-wide criticisms that 
have been leveled at public schools for 
many shortcomings. 

It is reasonable to assume that the mini- 
mum any association of professional edu- 
cators or school boards can do in the 
circumstances is to bring needs pointedly 
to all school officials with whom they have 
contact. It is not unlikely that in many 
cases underprivileged schools may respond 
that they do not have sufficient financial 
support to accomplish any great changes 
in, or additions to traditional programs. 
This doubtless should be answered in turn 
by the pointed statement that, at least in 
citizenship and physical training, there is 
such broad latitude that the problem is as 
much one of emphasis in the right direction 
as it is anything else. 

School boards have been greatly criti- 
cized for many things. Yet they are sup- 
posed to be the voice of the community. 
Here is an outstanding opportunity for 
them, in fine cooperation with their pro- 
fessional associates, to evaluate themselves 
and their schools, and to assist in leading 
the community to right solutions for pro- 
viding ways and means to meet emergency 
needs, without allowing propaganda or 


hysterical pressure groups to run away with 
public school administration. 
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The persons and places named in this 
scenario are fictitious, and any resemblance 
to any person, living or dead, is purely 
coincidental. 


The Farmer’s Boy 


Johnny Jones lives on a farm a mile 
and a half from Rapid City, a county seat 
town of 20,000 people in a Middle Border 
state. Rapid City has its own school dis- 
trict, maintaining an excellent up-to-date 
high school. The remainder of the county 
constitutes a county school district, and in- 
cludes some 900 square miles of territory 
surrounding Rapid City. The county board 
of education maintains four small high 
schools, one near each corner of the county. 
These high schools are open to qualified 
pupils living in their vicinity, and the 
county board of education furnishes bus 
transportation for those whose homes are 
farther than walking distance from a rural 
high school. 

Johnny Jones likes mathematics and me- 
chanics. He likes to make things, and is 
happiest when his hands and face are 
covered with lubricating oil as the result 
of working with a machine. He does not 
care for plants and animals in the way 
which befits a born farmer. He does not 
expect to farm. He wants to make his way 
in some mechanical industry. 

The Rapid City high school is equipped 
with a trained teacher and excellent facili- 
ties for shopwork. The buzzing and 
humming of machines in its shopwork de- 
partment fascinated Johnny when he 
visited the school once on the occasion of 
a school exposition. He was also fascinated 
by the workmanlike manner in which the 
shopwork teacher explained various opera- 
tions. “Here,” thought Johnny, “is the kind 
of school I would really like.” 

But a little later when he came to make 
arrangements to enter Rapid City high 
school he was told that because he did not 
live in the school district, he could not at- 
tend the high school without paying tuition 
fees equal to the average cost to the district 
of furnishing school facilities to one pupil. 
He was advised that if the county board 
of education saw fit, it could pay these fees 
for him. When his father applied to the 
county board of education for that arrange- 
ment, he was met with a refusal. 


“We Choose Not to Help” 

“We do not choose,” said the president 
of the county board, “to expend county 
school funds to pay fees for our own pupils 
in a high school over which we have no 
control. We are maintaining a 4-year high 
school at Possum Creek, which is four miles 
from your home, and we are operating a 


*Member of Staff American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education, Washingion, D. C 


At the Grass Roots in School Administration 


M. M. Chambers* 


school bus which will transport Johnny free 
of charge from his home to Possum Creek 
high school every school day. The Possum 
Creek high school is accredited by the state 
department of public instruction, and its 
graduates will be admitted to the state uni- 
versity on the same basis as the graduates 
of any other high school in this state. Un- 
der the circumstances, it would be foolish 
for us to pay fees for some of our pupils 
in order to enable them to attend high 
schools outside our own district.” 

Now it is true that Possum Creek high 
school is a 4-year accredited school, but 
it has neither a teacher nor any facilities 
for shopwork. In fact, it has only four 
teachers altogether. One of these is super- 
intendent, principal, athletic coach, and 
part-time teacher rolled into one. Each of 
the others is required to teach half a dozen 
different subjects each day and carry such 
additional duties as supervising the school 
newspaper, directing the annual school 
play, and coaching miscellaneous activities 
such as debating, oratorical contests, and 
music and dramatic activities. There is no 
room for shopwork or anything that 
resembles it. 

The only courses in vocational education 
are courses in agriculture designed ex- 
clusively for boys who expect to be farm- 
ers. Johnny thinks he will never farm. Yet 
this must be his school, for his father is 
unable to pay tuition fees for him at any 
other school; and we have seen that the 
county board of education refuses to do 
this. So, although he lives within walking 
distance of a good modern high school of- 
fering just the kind of courses he wants, 
he is denied the opportunity to attend that 
high school because he lives just beyond 
a school district boundary line which seems 
to him to be quite artificial. 

He is compelled to attend a school where 
the range of offerings does not include what 
touches his special interest. In fact, on ac- 
count of its small size, Possum Creek high 
school is necessarily distinctly inferior in 
many respects to what a modern high 
school for rural boys and girls must be. 

What is the answer to Johnny’s 
dilemma? Let the people of his county de- 
cide that the county as a whole is not too 
large to form one school district, including 
Rapid City and every other incorporated 
town or village within its boundaries, and 
all the intervening open country. Let it set 
up one county board of education, elected 
by all the people of the county, including 
the people of Rapid City. Let this board 
have jurisdiction over every public school 
and every pupil in the county. Abolish the 
artificial but cruelly effective district line 
which bars Johnny from the best high 
school in his county, although it is within 
walking distance of his home. 
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There are uncounted thousands of boys 
and girls of high school age in the United 
States who are in the same situation as 
Johnny. Consider the case of Mary Smith, 
who lives in another state. Her home is 
near the line between two counties. Just 
across the county line is the thriving lit- 
tle city of Warner’s Bluff. Mary’s older sis- 
ter is a graduate of the high school at 
Warner’s Bluff. During her school days, 
only a few years ago, all the high school 
pupils in the vicinity of her home attended 
Warner’s Bluff high school. No one seemed 
to take any notice of the fact that they 
lived across the county line. 


The Rural Girl 


The high school received each year a 
substantial sum from the state for each 
pupil in regular daily attendance. In com- 
puting its attendance, the authorities were 
always glad to count the pupils who came 
across the county line. No one objected un- 
til last year when the county board of edu- 
cation in Mary’s home county seemed to 
discover the situation for the first time. In 
this state the county board of education 
does not maintain any schools, but merely 
exercises oversight over the several rural 
school districts into which the nonurban 
parts of the county are divided. 

Recently the state legislature was shown 
by some experts at the state university that 
most of the rural school districts in the 
state were far too small to maintain any 
sort of high school, and that the situation 
called for a replanning and reorganization 
of districts if the rural children of the 
state were to have access to good high 
schools. Consequently, a law was enacted 
authorizing every county board of educa- 
tion to have a local survey made with the 
aid of the state department of education, 
and to approve or disapprove the replan- 
ning of district boundaries and transporta- 
tion routes as recommended in the survey. 


Mary Is Refused Help 


Now Mary’s county board of education 
requested such a survey, and after com- 
pleting it the experts recommended that 
Mary’s home and the surrounding territory 
which was within walking distance of War- 
ner’s Bluff should be transferred and made 
a part of the Warner’s Bluff school district. 
The board of education of Warner’s Bluff 
joined in this recommendation. 

Nevertheless Mary’s county board of 
education refused to approve it, because 
the board members could not endure the 
spectacle of a small corner of their county’s 
territory being joined to a district in 
another county for school purposes. 
Especially would they object to seeing the 
money from the state capital in aid of pub- 
lic schools go to a high school outside their 
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county by reason of the attendance of some 
pupils who resided in their county. 

With these thoughts firmly in mind, they 
met and adopted a county school reorgani- 
zation plan of their own, in which they 
disregarded the recommendations of all 
parties concerned, and placed Mary’s home 
in a rural school district which maintains 
a small high school two miles away, at a 
tiny hamlet called Turkey Hollow. 

All her life Mary has wanted to be a 
secretary. She writes and speaks well, and 
she is delighted with what she has seen of 
office machines and office practices. War- 
ner’s Bluff high school has an excellent 
commercial department, where boys and 
girls acquire shorthand, typing, office pro- 
cedure, and the other subjects which go 
into the education of a good secretary. 
Turkey Hollow high school has no com- 
mercial department. There is not a type- 
writer in the building, except a battered 
relic of 1890 in the principal’s office, which 
he operates himself. 

The only vocational training for girls 
offered in Turkey Hollow high school is a 
course in home economics. Mary is not in- 
terested in it. Yet she must go to Turkey 
Hollow high school. Such is the decree of 
the powers that be, who want above all 
else to be sure that no state money which 
might go to Turkey Hollow shall by any 
chance be diverted to Warner’s Bluff. 

You can feel Mary’s chagrin. What is the 
remedy? The same as in the case of Johnny 
Jones. If Mary’s home county, including its 
towns as well as its farms, were one school 
district, probably Mary would be trans- 
ported daily in a gleaming school bus which 
would purr swiftly over the ten miles of 
highway to her county seat town of Cen- 
tralia, where there is a good modern high 
school, including a commercial department. 
Probably it would not be necessary to 
transfer her home territory to the Warner’s 
Bluff school district in the neighboring 
county. But if it were by chance more con- 
venient for all parties and equally eco- 
nomical, the transfer could probably be 
made without difficulty, because a county 
school board having jurisdiction over hun- 
dreds of pupils might not be so greatly 
grieved by the loss of a half dozen. In such 
event, Mary could attend the high school 
at Warner’s Bluff, as she has always 
wanted to do. 


How Large Should the 
District Be? 

There is scarcely a state which does not 
contain thousands of Marys as well as thou- 
sands of Johnnies whose school careers are 
blighted and deadened by circumstances 
similar to those we have just seen. Denial 
of opportunity on a vast scale for Amer- 
ica’s rural boys and girls goes on daily be- 
cause we tolerate the continued existence of 
local school districts to the number of more 
than 120,000. Nearly four fifths of these 
are too small to maintain any high school. 
Of the 27,000 high schools in the nation, 
about half have fewer than 100 pupils 
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DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


The United States is one of the few remain- 
ing nations in the world where freedom of 
speech, freedom of individual initiative, and 
equality of opportunity exist; therefore, our 
teachers have a great responsibility to keep 
these principles alive in our young people. 

Democracy cannot be kept alive unless we 
firmly believe that it is the best way of life, 
that with all its weaknesses and deficiencies it 
still guarantees greater security, greater free- 
dom, and greater opportunity for the individual. 
It is not enough to believe in democracy. We 
must be prepared to defend it both from within 
and without, and I feel there is greater danger 
from within than there is from without. The 
United States has recently embarked upon a 
tremendous defense program designed to pro- 
tect us from without. I think the time has come 
to start building an equally impregnable defense 
against attack from within. Education must be 
the bulwark of this defense. Strong educational 
leadership is the best and surest, and the only 
way that subversive propaganda can be effec- 
tively combatted. — W. A. Carson. 


each, and three fourths have fewer than 
200 pupils. 

If every local school district were re- 
quired to be approximately as large as the 
average county, the total number would 
be only about 3000. There would be only 
one school district where there are now 40. 
No one can fully envision the vast confu- 
sion which results from the widely varying 
conditions under which thousands of school 
districts negotiate, through a labyrinth of 
state statutes and local regulations, for the 
attendance of their high school pupils at 
high schools which must be maintained by 
other districts. All this could be avoided by 
the simple expedient of allowing no district 
to exist which is too small to maintain one 
or more good modern high schools. 

The local unit of school support and 
administration should be large enough to 
embrace a total of 10,000 to 12,000 pupils 
in all grades from kindergarten through the 
secondary school. Such a unit can maintain 
the essential administrative and _ super- 
visory without disproportionate 
cost. It can maintain from one to perhaps 
three senior high schools large enough to 
provide the diversified curriculums and the 
manifold activities which are essential to a 
good secondary school for American youth 
in the twentieth century, whether they re- 
side in city or country. It can maintain one 
junior college which will enable many of its 
young people to complete their secondary 
education without leaving the home 
community. 

The creation of units of this size will not 
take the schools away from the people. 
Though not every small community could 
have a senior high school, nevertheless con- 
solidated elementary school plants would 
be located at neighborhood centers through- 
out the area. They would serve the pur- 
poses of local convenience formerly served 
by the little red schoolhouse in its smaller 
neighborhood. They would provide meet- 
ing places for parent-teacher associations 
and for community civic and recreational 
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gatherings. They would keep the schools 
close to the people. 

From one third to one half of these local 
school plants would also house a junior 
high school. The number of elementary and 
junior high schools within the district 
would necessarily depend upon the popula- 
tion and geographic conditions in various 
parts of the area, and would naturally vary 
considerably in different districts. Probably 
a predominantly rural district having at 
least 10,000 pupils would generally have 
twenty or more school plants placed at 
appropriate locations within it. 

Its boundaries could follow community 
margins, and need not necessarily coincide 
precisely with those of the county. In most 
localities outside of New England, however, 
the county is an important civil unit, and 
it is advantageous to have the school unit 
at least roughly coterminous with it, for 
the sake of facilitating cooperation between 
the two. For example, it is obvious that 
there should be joint planning by the 
school authorities and the local authority 
administering highway construction and 
maintenance. 


Efficient Local Control 

The local school unit, with its own elec- 
tive board of education choosing a profes- 
sionally competent superintendent of 
education, would be in a position to for- 
mulate and execute a continuously develop- 
ing plan for the location of schools of 
different grades and types at points best 
suited to serve all the people of the district. 
It could chart transportation routes so that 
no child or youth would be denied access to 
a school suited to his needs. Taxation for 
the support of the complete local school 
system would be levied equitably through- 
out the whole district. 

For school purposes the outworn distinc- 
tions between city, village, and open 
country would disappear. Educational op- 
portunity in the public schools would be 
equal for all. The one or more senior high 
schools would be large enough to afford the 
several types of vocational education and 
guidance appropriate for rural youth who 
look forward to farming, as well as those 
who must prepare for other work. Their 
size would also enable them to carry on 
economically the general education and the 
varied musical, artistic, forensic, athletic, 
recreational, and social activities essential 
to full opportunity for individual growth 
and democratic citizenship in the twentieth 
century. 

{ll this would necessitate no diminish- 
ing of the classical and scientific instruction 
suitable for the youth who may properly 
aspire to subsequent study in universities 
and high-grade professional and _ technical 
institutions. The local junior college, too, 
could be in part a terminal school and in 
part a preparatory school for those seeking 
advanced university study. 

The picture is one of a complete local 
public school system organized to serve 
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An Experience in School Campaigning—m 


Two preceding articles have discussed 
the origin, organization, and activity of 
the Philadelphia Citizens’ Emergency 
Committee on Public Education. An 
analysis of the committee’s relations with 
other groups in the community may serve, 
by way of summary, to yield a perspective 
of its general functioning. Some evaluation 
is attempted for the benefit of school ad- 
ministrators and others who may, one day, 
be confronted with the responsibility for 
mobilizing public action. 


The Board of Education 

The secretary and business manager of 
the Philadelphia Board of Public Educa- 
tion cooperated fully in making informa- 
tion available to the committee. This was 
true even when there was disagreement as 
to policy. Certain members of the board 
of education were actively interested to the 
extent of assuming speaking assignments 
and arranging conferences. Others were 
courteously cooperative, but feebly so. The 
remainder were disinterested and even 
vague concerning what the committee was 
trying to accomplish. Actual exchange of 
opinion was carried on through conference 
committees appointed by each body. In 
short, there was no unfolding of arms on 
the part of the school board to clasp the 
committee to its breast. Doubtless, some 
of the members thought the committee a 
pack of annoying busybodies. Later, when 
the citizens’ committee voted not to aban- 
don its own legislative program in favor 
of that of the board, several members ex- 
pressed the conviction that it was teacher 
dominated.” 


The Professional Staff 


The professional staff, through its vari- 
ous organizations, backed the committee 
officially. On at least two critical occasions 
it was the financial support of the teachers’ 
organizations which kept the committee 
afloat. This was praiseworthy since the 
committee had refused representation upon 
its executive body to any professional 
organization. Officials of teacher organiza- 
tions were frequently called into confer- 
ence just as the secretary of the board of 
education was consulted periodically. It is 
of interest that the leaders of the teachers’ 
organizations made a lasting and favorable 
impression on prominent citizens who were 
members of the committee. 

The majority of the teachers gave un- 
qualified support to the movement. Dis- 

iThis is the third and final paper on the campaign 
for school funds conducted by the Philadelphia Citizens 
Emergency Committee. The author is managing director 
of the Eastern Section, Public Education and Child Labor 
Association of Pennsylvania. He was director of the 
campaign 
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sidents among them, however, thought they 
detected signs of collusion between the citi- 
zens’ committee and members of the board 
of education. They charged that the group 
was board-of-education dominated and that 
the whole project would result in a sell- 
out of the teachers. In this connection, a 
particular acknowledgment is due the act- 
ing superintendent of schools whose cour- 
age and balance during a most trying 
interval helped the committee over several 
rough spots. The research department and 
the board of superintendents gave invalu- 
able assistance as well. 


The Real Estate Board 

The Philadelphia Real Estate Board 
was at first suspicious of the committee, 
believing it to be a mere front for the 
school board. Later, certain members of 
the real estate board became interested in 
the campaign because of its effort to spread 
the school tax base. Representatives of the 
group were present at the third meeting of 
delegates where the program of legislation 
was decided upon. The two groups were 
finally alienated, however, by the interven- 
tion of the committee on the side of the 
school board in a court suit instituted by 
the Philadelphia Real Estate Board and by 
the published statements of the executive 
secretary charging that the real estate 
board had consistently resisted every effort 
to increase school taxes regardless of need. 
One month before the dissolution of the 
committee, a spokesman of the real estate 
board announced over the radio that school 
teachers were too unreasonable to be rea- 
soned with, and later, at a luncheon, that 
the “stooge” citizens’ committee was made 
up of former teachers. The absolute lack 
of foundation to this charge was typical 
of the many public utterances of this per- 
son. One woman on the committee of 
eleven members had substituted for two 
vears before her marriage. It was the dis- 
covery of this fact which prompted him to 
make the above generalization. 





The need of kindergartens and nursery 

schools was strongly emphasized in the 

campaign for the financing of the 
Philadelphia schools. 
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The Press 


The newspapers after the first flurry of 
headlines reporting the findings of the 
school survey turned their attention to other 
matters. One by one, the publicity chair- 
man made the rounds of city desks urging 
news treatment, not of the committee or 
its work, but of the activities of the 
schools. Squibs on the fifth and sixth page 
were allotted to the committee throughout 
the first few months of its activity. Flyers, 
bulletins, and public address were heavily 
relied upon in place of the newssheet. With 
a twelve-month campaign ahead of it, the 
committee was not anxious for big spreads. 

Within a short period one of the most 
influential papers took up the task of edu- 
cating its readers to the pending school 
crisis and did an excellent job through re- 
peated editorials, features, and news bul- 
letins. The committee utilized its many 
public meetings by sending engagement 
calendars to newspaper offices in advance. 
Reporters covering the meetings picked up 
quotations and resolutions which afforded 
a steady and unspectacular flow of news 
concerning the committee’s activities. 

Toward the end of the campaign a natu- 
ral climax was afforded by the strike of 
up-state teachers who had gone unpaid for 
intervals of six to seven months. Naturally, 
an application of this was made to the local 
situation. 


Parent-Teacher Organizations 


Relations of the citizens’ committee with 
the Philadelphia Home and School Coun- 
cils were both harmonious and close. As a 
matter of fact, the home and school organi- 
zations proved the backbone of the whole 
movement. These neighborhood groups of 
parents cooperated to the fullest. They sent 
delegations to hearings at the state capitol, 
kept in touch with representatives and 
senators concerning educational legislation, 
and provided the moving spirits who or- 
ganized community rallies; they circulated 
petitions and performed numberless tasks 
on a volunteer basis. Lacking these many 
well-organized units, geographically dis- 
tributed, the campaign could not have met 
with the success which attended its efforts. 


Civie Groups 

The attitude of other civic groups toward 
the citizens’ committee ranged from en- 
thusiastic support, through various degrees 
of lukewarmness, to skepticism. One asso- 
ciation, particularly devoted to the objec- 
tives for which the committee was striving, 
criticized the committee for its “looseness 
of organization.” This criticism was not 
lacking in foundation. Funds were scant, 
hence adequate clerical assistance and a 
full-time director were out of the question. 
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Moreover, the very nature of the manner 
in which the committee chose to organize 
made its functioning suggestive rather than 
directive. Two specific criticisms advanced 
by this group proved to be errors on the 
part of those leveling the charges. Per- 
sonalities were undoubtedly involved. 


Labor Organizations 


Next to the home and school councils 
and the teachers’ organizations, labor locals 
proved to be the most effective lay bodies 
as far as the passage of resolutions, circu- 
lation of petitions, contacting of political 
representatives, and other telling evidences 
of support were concerned. The inability 
of organized labor to name a single man 
to the executive committee who would be 
acceptable to both factions was disappoint- 
ing. Men who could have filled the assign- 
ment were under such pressure that it was 
physically impossible for them to give the 
time which this form of public service de- 
manded. The committee did not accept a 
nominee of the Central Labor Union on the 
grounds that his appreciation of the situa- 
tion was too scant to make his counsel of 
any value. He had confessed to the exec- 
utive secretary that he knew nothing about 
the problem but that he would act directly 
on instructions forwarded by the American 
Federation of Teachers. Because of the ex- 
pressed policy of the committee to deny 
representation on the executive committee 
to teachers’ organizations and because of 
the practice of arriving at decisions through 
the exchange of information and opinion 
which usually resulted in compromise, the 
wisdom of adding a previously instructed 
delegate was questioned. 


In Summary 


1. Within an eighteen-month period the 
school tax rate was increased 2% mills 
above the limitation imposed by the su- 
preme court. This adjustment was accepted 
by the community. 

2. The committee proved useful in draw- 
ing the fire of opposing groups. This tended 
to divert considerable pressure from the 
board of education, a body which fre- 
quently becomes the “goat” of such situa- 
tions. By acting as an offset to special 
interest groups, the citizens’ committee en- 
abled the board to pursue a middle course 
successfully. 

3. The momentary efficiency of the com- 
mittee was impaired because of its attempt 
to penetrate the community at so many 
points. The machinery of distributing in- 
formation, carrying on correspondence, 
guiding group action, and determining 
policy, could have been accomplished less 
clumsily had effort been confined to steer- 
ing groups already active in support of pub- 
lic education. Beyond question, many of 
the participating organizations were dead 
wood on the mailing list. There were suf- 
ficient encouraging evidences of an ex- 
tended interest and activity in the cases 
of formerly passive groups, however, to 
conclude that, in the long run, the less ef- 
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The place of adult education was widely 
called to the attention of Philadelphia 
taxpayers and citizens. 


ficient form of functioning may well prove 
the more enduring in its effect. 

4. Although the delegate plan of organi- 
zation seems to be the most democratic and 
workable plan of assuring breadth of com- 
munity participation, it has definite limita- 
tions. If the duration of a campaign 
extends more than a year, local groups 
frequently elect new officers and name new 
delegates. The central body, therefore, is 
confronted with the task of continually edu- 
cating the newcomers among its delegates. 
The cumulative effect of periodic delegate 
meetings, is thereby restricted. Another 
determinant is the quality of the delegate. 
If he is not faithful in attendance, if he fails 
to digest the informational releases for- 
warded him, and, most important of all, 
if he is ineffective in relaying the delibera- 
tions of the delegate body to his local unit, 
he thereby negates the possible action of 
hundreds of persons within the organization 
which he represents. A third variable of 
considerable moment is the ability of the 
participating unit to translate conviction 
into action. These x factors within the 
delegate framework convey the casual im- 
pression of inefficiency. 

5. In consequence, the real backbone of 
the committee’s support came from units 
relatively wise in the ways of group action. 
A handful of tightly knit bodies, led by the 
labor locals, the teachers’ organizations and 
the home and school associations, saved the 
committee from being an impotent super- 
structure. School districts which have failed 
to cultivate the parent-teacher movement 
will find themselves hopelessly handicapped 
in the emergency campaign. 

6. A matter to be watched is the over- 
loading of the willing horse. In the cam- 
paign reported, the sacrifice in time and 
money required of some individuals was 
appalling. 

7. Group action has its roots in the 
neighborhood. In large cities, campaigns 
must recognize sectionalism. Local leaders 
known to the people are more capable of 
moving their neighbors to action than per- 
sons of prominence whose sole introduction 
to the people has been by way of news- 
paper headlines. 

8. The importance of lay groups seeking 
technical advice from specialists cannot be 
overestimated. 
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9. The desirability of having the com- 
munity united on a single legislative pro- 
gram is emphasized by the foregoing 
experience wherein conflicting programs 
evolved. 

10. The lack of public concern over the 
fate of the schools in the early days of the 
campaign, together with the pioneering 
which the committee was forced to under- 
take in broadcasting the most elementary 
facts about the schools, indicated the in- 
adequacy of the public relations program 
carried on by the school district. The de- 
partment of superintendents was swift in 
its appreciation of this lack. Already, con- 
structive thought has been reflected in im- 
proved procedures. Public interpretation is 
a most difficult task in Philadelphia. The 
civic dispassion of the municipality is 
notorious. 

11. Despite this aggressive city-wide 
campaign, no permanent solution in line 
with the recommended program of the com- 
mittee resulted. The struggle to educate for 
modernization of the school tax structure 
on a state-wide basis is a task which still 
confronts the permanent organization 
whose efforts were mobilized for a year 
and a half by the committee. 


COLOR IN THE CLASSROOM 


Donald Cameron ~ 


A color scheme in salmon pink, canary 
yellow, and powder blue is being tried out in 
the Central Grade School at Ironwood, Mich., 
in the hope that it will have a stimulating 
psychological effect on the pupils and put 
them in the mood to study. 

The idea is to achieve color effects with 
light pastel tones that will make the children 
alert. The innovator of this plan is Aare 
Lahti, a native of Ironwood. After he had 
tested out the color combinations, Mrs. Lahti, 
a student of psychology, made tests with 
children that seemed to show that certain 
pastel shades actually transported them out 
of dull moods. Accordingly, the experiment 
was attempted under a school painting and 
renovating project of the Work Projects 
Administration. 

The Lahtis’ color scheme revolves around 
a salmon shade at the base of the walls which 
reflects light. The color is composed of vermil- 
lion and a light and a medium chrome yellow. 
In a room which has an abundance of light, 
or a room with light from two directions, the 
salmon is combined with a blue which absorbs 
light. In a room which has less light, on the 
north side for instance, the salmon color 
is worked with a canary yellow which reflects 
the light. 

In order to avoid a clash of colors, white 
or neutral bulletin boards are placed over 
the blackboards when the boards are not in 
use, and white and green furniture replaces 
the usual school brown. It is the Lahtis’ theory 
that light from outside strikes the salmon 
color, is reflected upward to the canary yel- 
low which in turn throws it upward to the 
white ceiling or distributes it throughout the 
room. When indirect lighting units are used 
on dark days and at night, the light strikes 
the ceiling and is then distributed. Even the 
ceiling, which appears to be an ordinary white, 
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Seven Principles for Letters 
of Recommendation Homer Kempfer* 


The evolution of a professional code of 
ethics is properly a process covering many 
years. Certain parts of the code often de- 
velop more rapidly than others. Such seems 
to be the case with the teachers’ professional 
code. There is recent evidence indicating 
considerable disagreement among school 
executives concerning the ethics of writing 
and administration of letters of recom- 
mendation.’ Surely the profession of school 
administration has advanced to the point 
where it can come to some agreement on 
such a basic matter. 

It is generally conceded that the selec- 
tion of teachers is one of the most impor- 
tant tasks facing the school administrator. 
The letter of recommendation is the in- 
strument most commonly used to collect 
the necessary information upon which wise 
selection is based. While there is rather 
general agreement upon the characteristics 
of a meritorius recommendation, there is a 
surprising lack of agreement on the ethics 
that should govern the writing and admin- 
istration of such letters. 

School administration, as heavily 
weighted with social responsibility as any 
public office, admittedly requires leadership 
of the highest type. Unlike leadership in 
business, where the executive is respon- 
sible to a board of directors representing 
a limited section of the business world, 
leadership in education is responsible to a 
board representing the whole of organized 
society. Competition is a major factor in 
the success of business enterprise. Because 
education is largely a state monopoly, co- 
operation instead of competition is the key 
to relations among educational leaders. 
These two facts give us the basic under- 
lying principle upon which the ethics of 
the professional letter of recommendation 
can be based. It is this: The admin- 
istrator’s highest loyalty should be to the 
profession and to the youth to be served. 


The Seven Principles 


In the light of this principle the follow- 
ing are proposed as being ethical standards 
for writing and administering letters of 
recommendation: 

1. Letters of recommendation should 
contain all known pertinent information 
about the candidate, favorable and un- 
favorable, which might affect his success 
in the prospective position. Violation of 
this principle is probably the chief cause 
for the low repute of recommendations in 
some quarters today. Supervisory officers 
and college professors have written so many 
perfunctory statements in rosy terms that 
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it is indeed a shock for a superintendent 
to read a letter of recommendation which 
does not imply that the candidate is an 
angel or a close relative thereof. It is ad- 
mittedly much easier to write a brief state- 
ment in general terms than to deal in 
specifics. Their very nature, however, 
makes such letters worthless. Each one 
adds its iota to the general impression and 
helps stupefy the employer. This type has 
become so standardized that often, when a 
really well-written letter comes along giv- 
ing the least hint of an imperfection, the 
candidate is immediately eliminated from 
consideration. 

The only way in which this degenerate 
condition can be improved is for the 
writers of recommendations to give a frank, 
candid, sincere, and accurate characteriza- 
tion of the teacher for the purpose of in- 
forming the prospective employer in terms 
of the position for which the candidate is 
being considered. Most teachers are hu- 
man and most human traits follow the 
normal curve. Certainly a million teachers 
are not yet so highly selected and profes- 
sionalized that they rank excellent in 
everything. The facts of individual dif- 
ferences are certainly not negated by oc- 
cupational selection. 

The requirements demanded by any edu- 
cational position are specific. Whether the 
requirements have been formally set down 
or not, the employer is interested in en- 
gaging the candidate who best fits the 
specifications. In order to do this the 
employer should be entitled to the most ac- 
curate information available from the can- 
didate’s professional superiors who are in 
the best position to give that information. 
The welfare of those to be served by the 
position demands a well-written letter. In 
writing the professional letter of recom- 
mendation, the author should couch the 
strengths and weaknesses of the individual 
in such terms that the reader may ac- 
curately judge the candidate in all essen- 
tial particulars. To do otherwise risks the 
welfare of the youth concerned and ap- 
proaches dishonesty to the profession and 
to the administrator addressed. 


Clear Negative Statements 


2. Negative statements in letters should 
be discriminatingly worded in order to con- 
vey accurate thought. If letters are prop- 
erly and carefully written, they will 
probably contain some negative statements 
about all but a few exceptional candidates. 
For at least two reasons these statements 
should be worded with discrimination and 
tact. In the first place, gross statements 
might tend to overstep the bounds of quali- 
fied privilege with which supervisory of- 
ficials are legally endowed. Secondly, gross 
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negative statements are about as meaning- 
less as general statements of praise. State- 
ments, whether negative or positive, should 
indicate shades of meaning and relative 
value. It is unfair to the reader and con- 
sequently unethical to make flat negative 
statements without modification indicating 
degree, extent, or nature. Employers admit 
that any negative statement looms dis- 
proportionately large in a letter of recom- 
mendation and often leads to the 
elimination of the candidate.’ This is partly 
the natural result of being accustomed to 
receiving such a large percentage of letters 
of general praise. If, however, the letter 
is well worded, the employer is much more 


likely to sense its true worth and judge 
accordingly. 


Answer All Requests 


3. All requests for letters of recom- 
mendation should be answered. This usu- 
ally causes little trouble when the receiver 
of the request is anxious to assist in a pro- 
motion. There is considerable difference of 
opinion, however, about proper procedure 
when a request is made concerning a 
teacher whose merits are a matter of doubt. 
Morrisett’s study revealed that approxi- 
mately one fourth of the school administra- 
tors would make no recommendation under 
such circumstances and that almost one 
half would do so only sometimes.* To keep 
silent when a fellow schoolman requests in- 
formation is one form of ill manners. When 
one member of the profession asks another 
for confidential information concerning a 
prospective employee, there should be 
enough loyalty to the profession at least 
to answer the request. Based on his re- 
sponsibility to the public the administrator 
needs to know from an authentic source 
the particular weaknesses and strengths of 
the candidate. If the candidate has such 
grave defects and weaknesses that he is en- 
tirely unsuited for teaching, then responsi- 
bility to the younger generation demands 
that the truth be told. To evade the issue 
by dropping the request in the wastebasket 
is nothing less than gross cowardice. 


Suggestions of Other Candidates 


4. In writing a recommendation a school 
administrator should feel free to suggest 
other available candidates when, in his 
opinion, they are superior to the candidate 
under consideration. This statement is ad- 
mittedly controversial. Nevertheless, when 
judged by the basic principle, there is only 
one side. It is assumed that every admin- 
istrator is interested in getting the best 
available candidates for the local com- 


*/bid., pp. 151-53 
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munity. Again loyalty to his fellows and 
to the childhood concerned will demand 
that he be free and willing to suggest the 
names of other available candidates for 
consideration if he thinks them superior to 
the one about whom he is writing. The ap- 
plication of this principle does not mean 
that the executive is to go out of his way 
to take the initiative in naming candidates 
for positions about which his opinion was 
not invited. Such behavior would be 
foolhardy. 

As stated, the principle leaves the writer 
the privilege of nominating others or not 
as he sees fit. He still can act as he thinks 
advisable under the circumstances; he can 
act according to whether or not he thinks 
the suggestion would be appreciated. Any 
such suggestion, though, certainly should 
not carry with it any obligation for the 
employer to employ or even to investigate 
further the candidates suggested. The good 
scout is willing to do a good turn when the 
opportunity presents itself. 


Confidential Character of Letters 


5. Candidates should never be permitted 
to read letters written about themselves 
either before or after employment. This 
principle should hold even though all 
letters may be highly commendatory. 
Probably nine tenths of all school admin 
istrators will give oral assent to this prin- 
ciple. Usually the credentials of candidates 
are kept strictly confidential. Yet the few 
cases in which supposedly confidential let- 
ters of recommendation are revealed to the 
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candidates are enough to place a doubt in 
the minds of many a supervisory officer. 
So long as this doubt remains authors will 
not feel free to write specific and dis- 
criminating letters. Any administrator who 
lays open a set of recommendations to a 
candidate is violating the confidence not of 
one but often of dozens of fellow workers. 
Ostracism can scarcely be too severe for 
such an enemy of the profession. 

6. Open letters should never be written. 
In spite of the fact that most administra- 
tors heartily agree that open testimonials 
carried by the candidates are not worth 
the paper they are written on, seldom does 
a year pass during which the typical super- 
intendent does not see one or more 
specimens. Apparently in this present gen- 
eration there still remain a few who write 
and believe in them. If every man who 
considers himself a professional educator 
would vigorously condemn the open testi- 
monial on sight, that variety would much 
sooner vanish from the educational earth. 


Employers’ Requests Only 

7. Letters of recommendation should be 
written only at the request of a prospective 
employer or a reputable placement office. 
This principle rules out writing of volun- 
teer letters at the request of a teacher. 
This is-in line with the more dignified pro- 
cedures in getting educational positions. Its 
adoption would prevent the supervisory of- 
ficer from projecting himself into a situa- 
tion where he was not invited. To send a 
letter every time a teacher applies for a 
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position is both wasteful of a supervisor’s 
time and cheapening of his influence. A let- 
ter requested by the employer will un- 
doubtedly receive more attention than one 
volunteered. Teachers should be educated 
to this viewpoint. 

A school administrator likewise is justi- 
fied in refusing to send letters to commer- 
cial teachers’ placement agencies, the ethics 
of which may be doubtful. Some of the 
more reputable agencies have banded 
themselves together into the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies and have 
established a code of ethics governing their 
relations with each other and with their 
clientele. Unless an agency is personally 
known and approved, a letter of recom- 
mendation might be refused any agency 
not meeting the ethical standards of the 
national association. 

These seven principles are proposed in 
the hope that they will either furnish a 
common ground for agreement or else serve 
as issues to be further discussed. At present 
some of them are not accepted by the 
majority of school executives. If good rea- 
son can be shown for modification of the 
stand taken on any item, let it come forth 
and establish itself. The present situation 
of indecision, cloudy thinking, and indef- 
initeness on the ethics of letters of recom- 
mendation need not continue. .If written 
recommendations are ever to become more 
reliable instruments for teacher selection, 
the conditions under which they are writ- 
ten and administered must become clarified 
and more widely standardized. 


Measuring Results of Guidance Services 


Concurrently with the increased empha- 
sis devoted by educators to tests and 
measurements in the public schools we have 
witnessed for the past two decades an 
amazing growth in the concept of guidance 
of school pupils, development of techniques 
for this service, and the appointment of 
guidance functionaries in an _ increasing 
abundance. A casual glance at the annual 
volume of any general educational period- 
ical in recent decades reveals that guidance 
has been and still is a much-discussed sub- 
ject, probably emphasized as much as or 
more than curriculum discussion. Yet it was 
not until 1933 that school leaders began to 
question the actual accomplishments of the 
movement. In that year a committee on 
the Evaluation of Guidance of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
studied the nature of relevant research al- 
ready conducted and attempted to de- 
termine the relative importance of various 
lines of investigation on the subject. 


Objectives of Guidance 
It is interesting to observe that a sur- 
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vey of articles on guidance appearing in 
periodicals entirely or partially devoted to 
the subject for a period of 5 years, from 
1927 to 1932, showed less concern for ob- 
jectives and evaluation than for any other 
phases of guidance. Yet the committee 
mentioned above ascertained that profes- 
sors of education and guidance directors 
considered investigations into the effective- 
ness of guidance services as the most im- 
portant of all lines of investigation. It is 
easy to see that desirable as is the evalua- 
tion of guidance services, it is nevertheless 
difficult to measure anything so intangible 
as most guidance objectives must neces- 
sarily be. In spite of the difficulty imposed 
by the very nature of the task, it is prob- 
able that the administrative officials of in- 
dividual schools can profit from a study of 
the possible ways for objective evaluation 
of the outcomes of guidance services in 
the school system. 

Guidance workers, both in the public 
schools, and professional leaders in col- 
lege departments of education seem agreed 
upon the major needs of pupils whom 
guidance services attempt to serve. Guid- 


ance programs, generally speaking, attempt 
to do these things in public schools: 

1. Impart occupational information and 
information regarding higher schools and 
colleges. 

2. Obtain and impart information re- 
garding pupils’ abilities. 

3. Provide assistance to pupils in think- 
ing through their educational and voca- 
tional problems, and lead them to 
intelligent solutions. 

4. Assist in the placement of pupils in 
advanced training or educational oppor- 
tunities, or in an occupation. 

5. Assist pupils in adjustment to the 
school and the selected occupation. 


Basic Guidance Organization 
and Procedures 
Most public school officials, including 
school-board members, are convinced that 
the school should provide a guidance pro- 
gram, and attempt to accomplish these very 
worth-while objectives. Many schools in 
recent years have, accordingly, made pos- 
sible organized programs for guidance 


service; staff members such as deans, coun- 
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selors, and directors of research have been 
employed; suitable techniques and ma- 
terials for the gathering and recording of 
information about pupils have been made 
possible; counselors have been developed 
within school systems; occupational infor- 
mation has been made available, some- 
times in expensive ways; follow-up studies 
have been sponsored, frequently at con- 
siderable cost. But has the local school 
made an effort to look objectively at the 
results of the installation of guidance or- 
ganization, staff, and materials? 

Let us assume that a particular school, 
your school, has a guidance program. It is 
designed to achieve some or all of the ob- 
jectives we have outlined above; there is 
available certain basic information about 
pupils in the files of the counselors; a guid- 
ance staff is provided, appropriate to the 
size and needs of the school; appropriate 
guidance techniques and procedures are in 
use in this particular school situation. Ad- 
mittedly it will be difficult to attempt to 
judge the success or failure of the guidance 
program by the pupil products of the 
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For both teacher and pupil guidance is a pleasant experience that brings 
ample compensations in the future if not in the present. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Objective 


Criteria 


1. Occupational and educational 1. (a) Are occupational information test scores 
information higher than in preceding years? 
(b) Is there more successful placement of our 
pupils in occupations? 
(c) Are there fewer failures in college? 
(d) Do students have more occupational prefer- 
ences? 
2. Information about pupils’ abili- 2. (Items b, c, and d above) 
ties and capacities (a) Is information from tests and other data avail- 


3. Assistance to pupils in thinking 3. (a) 
through their educational and 


vocational problems (b) 
(c) 

(d) 

4. Assistance in placement in ad- 4. (a) 


vanced training or educational 
opportunities, or in an occupa- 
tion (b) 


(c) 
(d) 


5. Adjustment to the school and to _ 5. A. 
the occupation 


*6. Adjustment of the individual to 6. A. 
his place in society 


*This objective. 1 entioned in our origina t, w 


rkers 


owing to its bro mpl 





able through permanent records? 


Is there a broader curriculum and a richer 
co-curricular program? 

Are personal interest inventories given? 

Are there counseling opportunities for stu- 
dents? 

Do students have more occupational prefer- 
ences? 


Are students advised regarding opportunities 

for training in trade schools and training in- 

stitutions other than college? 

Are students advised in regard to college en- 

trance requirements? 

Are there fewer failures in college? 

Are more students being placed in suitable 

occupations? 

Is there better classification of pupils? 

(1) Decrease in number of retarded pupils 

(2) Decrease in pupil dropouts 

(3) Decrease in pupil mortality in classes 

(4) Decrease in absences due to causes other 
than illness 

(5) Decrease in pupil failures 

(6) Fewer disciplinary cases 


. Are there better relationships between school 


and parents? 

(1) Helpful comments on report cards returned 
Are there better relationships between pupils 
and teachers? 

(1) Pupil statements in pupil inventories 


Does a follow-up study reveal improvement in: 
(1) Employment status of school leavers 

(2) Income status of school leavers 

(3) Job permanence of school leavers 

(4) Marital status 

(5) Leisure-time activities 

(6) Religious affiliations 

(7) Civic responsibilities 


school, since these products are graduates 
(or leavers) of the whole school rather than 
of the guidance program alone. In view of 
the cost of the program, an attempt to 
measure it objectively is certainly indi- 
cated, and can just as certainly afford some 
evaluation. 


Criteria for Judging Guidance 

In order to meet the needs of individual 
schools desiring to make use of suggested 
criteria affording objective measurement, 
certain criteria are suggested here. It will 
be noted that these criteria are related to 
our original objectives, given above, and 
that they require ‘‘yes” or “no” answers 
based upon figures or percentages which 
should be available if records are reason- 
ably complete in the school system. The 
whole scheme depends upon a year-by-year 
com parison, in which improvement in guid- 
ance service and achievement of desired 
results are reflected, in the final analysis, 
in the figures which determine the answers 
to the question criteria. While complete ob- 
jectivity cannot be claimed for this instru- 
ment, it is submitted in the belief that 
tendencies toward successful or unsuccess- 
ful guidance services will be revealed by it. 

. 
BETTER SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 

Thus far, school authorities have contributed 
little in the way of developing hygienic and edu- 
cational standards for designing and constructing 
school equipment. The developments made along 
this line have come largely from industry and in 
terms of industry’s ability to determine what 
the school people wanted in the way of improve 
ments and developments 

Industry is and always has been willing to 
standardize its product and give the consumer 
what he needs and wants. It is, then, an op 
portunity and a duty for those interested in the 
purchase and the use of school equipment to 
lead the way in this much-needed research which 
would conserve public funds and improve the 
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It will be debatable always which is the 
more influential factor in human develop- 
ment, heredity or environment. The settling 
of this question is not in the realm of this 
paper, but the effect of the two forces is. 
An individual begins life with a certain 
setup, certain machinery for carrying on 
the functions of living. This original set- 
up expands and develops gradually until 
the maximum point is reached. It then be- 
gins a downward movement until old age 
is capped by death. The expansion and 
development of organic structure, hence 
functions — maturation in other words — 
is education in the broadest sense. Matura- 
tion takes place as a natural phenomenon 
in spite of everything, but society has set 
up machinery to see to it that the individ- 
ual develops according to certain principles. 
The school embodies this machinery. The 
results of its labors are formal maturation; 
the results of the efforts of other agencies 
are informal maturation. Hence the prob- 
lem of the school is one of adaptation and 
adjustment, not re-creation. This problem 
leads to the unit in the school, the 
individual. 

The individual has been recognized as 
the unit in the school since the beginning 
of the historical period, but not until about 
fifty years ago did scientific investigations 
begin which point out the exact nature of 
these differences. Today, as a result of 
psychological investigations every class- 
room teacher can become a psychologist 
in his own right and study, analyze, diag- 
nose, and treat each individual with whom 
he comes in contact. The tests-and-meas- 
urements movement has made this possible. 


Emphasis on the Individual 

The first principle, then, for a school 
superintendent to observe, is emphasis. His 
first duty is to orient the teachers to the 
study of the individual. On the individual 
must be placed the emphasis in education. 
As a result of the principle of emphasis, 
the school superintendent must be familiar 
with (1) schools of psychology, (2) tests 
and measurements, (3) mental hygiene, 
and as a result of these three (4) educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

Corollary to the principle of emphasis 
are certain devices. If the emphasis is to 
be placed on the individual, if psychological 
methods are to be employed, if tests are 
to be administered in order to obtain data, 
if mental hygiene is to function, and if 
educational and vocational guidance is to 
be given, then accurate and scientific and 
complete records must be kept. For this 
reason the school superintendent must be 
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familiar with statistical procedure, per- 
sonality diagnosis, socio-economic diag- 
nosis, environment-heredity diagnosis, and 
the necessary forms for recording results. 
Records should be cumulative from the 
kindergarten through the last year of the 
secondary school, be that grade twelve or 
grade fourteen. 

The second principle for the considera- 
tion of the school superintendent is that 
of mechanical plans. As a result of the in- 
formation secured by scientific investiga- 
tions, the mechanical setup of many school 
systems has undergone change. The super- 
vised study period, the double period, dif- 
ferentiated assignments, contracts, case 
methods, special classes (0.B., restoration, 
etc.), have all caused modification in school 
systems. Almost every city has its individ- 
ual method of attacking the problem of the 
mechanical setup to meet individual dif- 
ferences. Curriculums have also undergone 
change. Due to studies such as those of 
Bobbitt and Charters emphasis has been 
placed on difficulties analysis and on ac- 
tivities analysis. The superintendent must 
keep constantly up to date on curricular 
changes and be familiar with all mechanical 
plans for providing for individual differ- 
ences. To this end he must be familiar with 
all experimental situations throughout the 
country and their bearing on local situa- 
tions. Adaptation of the results of experi- 
ments in the field of mechanical plans and 
curriculums, then, becomes one of the su- 
perintendent’s first duties. 


Judgment in Using Tests 


One of the most dangerous pitfalls into 
which the superintendent may fall is that 
of poor discrimination. It is poor judgment 
on the part of the superintendent to take 
over and make part of his philosophy, 
hence the school system, results of psy- 
chological investigations without examining 
them analytically from every point of view. 
Hence, a third guiding principle for a 
school superintendent is that of intellectual 
constraint. It is most necessary for the su- 
perintendent to be versed in_ scientific 
thought. He must be able to judge what 
things are right and sound before he adapts 
them to his own use. The word “adopt” 
should not be in the superintendent’s 
vocabulary, else he probably is headed for 
eventual ruin. This principle not only ap- 
plies to psychological experiments but to 
the field of tests and measurements. Thou- 
sands of poor tests have been used in 
schools because the superintendent lacked 
discrimination. Thousands of good tests 
have been given in schools and no use made 
of them. Thousands of good tests have been 
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given and the results misused. The results 
of tests should be guides to the superin- 
tendent and should be used with the great- 
est care. Today, as in the past, unfortunate 
comparisons are made and deductions 
drawn. The superintendent must remember 
that the results of the tests should be 
simply further indices to pupil disabilities 
and that they do not have a-thing-in-itself 
value. Test results are not positive or nega- 
tive evidence, but relative evidence and 
should be used as such. An illustration in 
point is the arbitrary use made of the 
intelligence quotient and its relation to the 
results of achievement tests. After a series 
or battery of achievement tests has been 
given the superintendent often draws up 
tables and charts to compare these results 
with intelligence quotients. If the superin- 
tendent observes the principle of intellec- 
tual constraint, he will make _ these 
comparisons with reservations; if he fails 
to do this, he will begin to draw conclusions 
relative to effort, accomplishment, and 
ability. In this he is getting on very unsafe 
ground. His reasoning is still more fal- 
lacious when he criticizes the efficiency of 
the teachers on this evidence. If he wishes 
to use test results as a means of rating 
teachers, he should first familiarize himself 
with the whole scope of the problem. He 
can do this by consulting good texts on the 
subject. No matter what kinds of tests the 
superintendent employs, whether achieve- 
ment, diagnostic, or mental, he should take 
the results cum grano salis and not as posi- 
tive, real results. The dangers of abuse in 
all fields of providing for individual dif- 
ferences are very real and should be ade- 
quately guarded against by _ keeping 
constantly in mind the principle of intel- 
lectual constraint. 


To Summarize: 


1. Scientific investigations show that 
pupils differ as to personality, mentality, 
physical characteristics, individuality, so- 
cial and economic background. 

2. The superintendent’s duty is to orient 
the teachers to this fact. The teacher is the 
cornerstone of the whole _ educational 
structure. 

3. It is the superintendent’s duty to keep 
or have kept careful, scientific records. 

4. The superintendent should canvass all 
the mechanical plans for providing for in- 
dividual differences and adapt the best to 
his local situation. 

5. The superintendent should be wholly 
conversant with all phases of the provision 
for individual-differences-movement so that 
he will not misuse the findings of others 
or abuse the results of his own studies. 
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A new day in school lighting is dawn- 
ing. The rapid advancement in fluorescent 
lighting assures this. 

After sixty years of incandescent lighting, 
the new fluorescent-lamp light source has 
suddenly upset previous conceptions and 
removed many of the limitations formerly 
applying to artificial lighting. 

Commercial and industrial acceptance of 
this new mode of lighting foreshadows its 
early acceptance and rapid increase in 
school use. There is every probability that 
this will take place because of the attrac- 
tive, interesting, and pleasant quality of the 
lighting and not especially because of in- 
sistance of school administrators or of edu- 
cational advantages proved by research. 

This novel and efficient type of lighting 
has enjoyed a phenomenally successful in- 
troduction. Millions of people, including 
thousands of school teachers, have mar- 
veled at the fluorescent lighting effects at 
the world’s fairs of the last two summers. 
On visits to New York, Chicago, and other 
large cities, they have seen these lights 
in restaurants, hotels, department stores, 
display windows, beauty parlors, dentists 
offices, and many other places of business. 

As they have been installed in most 
public places the striking tubular lamps 
have attracted a maximum of attention. 
Naturally, the first installations have been 
achieved with considerable haste and prob- 
ably too much emphasis on doing the job 
cheaply. 

Naked light sources abound. This is 
only one evidence of the way established 
engineering principles and standards have 
been scrapped. The result, in too many 
cases, is garish lighting. Employees work- 
ing under the lights often complain of 
headaches and eye discomfort and cus- 
tomers are distracted by glare. This is a 
preventable situation. Quality of the equip- 
ment and competence in planning are 
needed to avoid dissatisfaction and to 
insure continued utility. 

Fluorescent lighting has produced one of 
the most intensive selling efforts of re- 
cent years. Production facilities have been 
taxed in supplying the early demand in the 
commercial field. It may be expected that 
the use of fluorescent lighting in schools 
will soon become a subject of general 
interest and discussion. 

Since the fluorescent method of lighting 
is so new and relatively untried for some 
purposes, schools installing it will need to 
exercise wisdom and caution in planning 
and buying or American school funds may 
be extravagantly used to foot the bill for 
costly undertakings that are largely 
experimental. 
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Experimental Installation of Fluorescent Lighting, Shore School, 
Euclid, Ohio. 
This room is equipped with a balanced group of fluorescent luminaires using a total 
of ten 40-watt tubes: 400 watts. Minimum illumination on desks is 20 foot candles. 
The old lighting, using two 200-watt, filament lamps, affords 5 to 10 foot candles, 
unevenly distributed. Plan of the installation was by the author. 


Schools Trying the New Lights 

Fluorescent lighting has recently been 
installed in a few schools for different types 
of use. Most of these ventures have been 
on a moderate scale. 

Last school year, fluorescent lighting was 
tried in the classroom used for sight-saving 
classes at Matoon, Ill. The interest in this 
was such that a representative of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness paid an inspection visit. 

At Lyons Township High School, 
La Grange, Ill., some fluorescent lights were 
placed over tables in the science depart- 
ment. The school officials then planned in- 
stallations for other purposes. In New York 
City the equipment was provided in rooms 
for the teaching of deaf children. 

Toward the close of the school year, a 
typing room was so lighted in the high 
school at Copley, Ohio. There was then 
no opportunity for practical observation of 
school results. However, adjacent to the 
typing room, there was a room of equal 
size and identical orientation which af- 
forded an opportunity for the school-board 
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members to make comparisons. Illumina- 
tion in the typing room measured 30 to 
50 foot-candles at the typewriters. This 
exceeded the old lighting in the other room 
by several times. 

At Shore School, Euclid, Ohio, an ex- 
perimental classroom was established for 
study of certain educative performance un- 
der higher levels of illumination (provided 
by fluorescent lighting) and under lower 
levels (afforded by filament-lamp lighting). 
This project was the first undertaking in 
objective measurement and comparison of 
educational results under fluorescent light- 
ing. It was planned and carried out by the 
author. 

This article will describe the fluorescent 
lighting equipment used in the Euclid 
Shore investigation. It is not within the 
scope of the present discussion to present 
the results of the experiment and their 
educational implications. This has been 
done elsewhere.’ 


1Loos, Leonard I An Experimental Investigation 
of Levels of Intensity of Schoolroom Illumination and 
Reading Efficiency School of Education, New York 
University, 1940, Pp. 100 
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In September, 1940, a _ schoolroom 
elaborately equipped with fluorescent 
lighting was ready at Caledonia School, 
East Cleveland. This project, which has 
been under observation but a short time, 
was conceived by William G. Darley, il- 
luminating engineer, and installed with the 
cooperation of William Councell, business 
manager. The author was invited to in- 
spect the room. In later paragraphs, some 
description of the unique and radically 
different luminaires will be given. 


Fifty Foot-Candles Proposed 

Educators may be sharply surprised by 
the foot-candle recommendations that some 
illuminating engineers are making in con- 
nection with proposed fluorescent lighting 
of schools. The standards for school light- 
ing adopted in 1938 were for a minimum 
of 15 foot-candles of illumination on class- 
room desks. 

Fifty foot-candles is now common talk 
where fluorescent lighting is proposed. In 
discussing its use for schools, Woodside 
and Bailey’ mentioned that level at the 
National Lighting Sales Conference at San 
Francisco. 

Nela Park Laboratories have substan- 
tially exceeded that level in the ‘‘model” 
schoolroom established at Caledonia 
School. Although this high level of illumi- 
nation can now be secured with no more 
wattage than is at present used in some 
of the best-lighted classrooms, its necessity 
for continuous use in schoolrooms has not 
yet been determined. 

Such a level of illumination.is a far cry 
from the five to ten foot-candle level typ- 
ical of common practice in American 
schools. It is triple the requirement of the 
American recommended practice which was 
published only two years ago and cir- 
culated widely at the Atlantic City meeting 
of superintendents. 

With filament lamps and indirect lumi- 
naires it has not been practical to put 50- 
foot-candle illumination in schoolrooms. 
The ceiling brightness would be too great 
for eye comfort. Furthermore, the cost 
would have been staggering. 

Now that the fluorescent lamp has been 
developed with its large-area light source 
and low brightness, the way is opened for 
effects that transcend the fondest hopes of 
the illuminating engineers. Moreover, for 
equal light output, the tubes are so much 
more efficient that fluorescent illumination 
at the formerly accepted levels would rep- 
resent substantial reduction of load and of 
school light costs. 

Although illuminating engineers have for 
a number of years recommended approxi- 
mately 20 foot-candles of illumination in 
schools, there is strong prospect that they 
will now encourage the use of two to four 
times that much with the passing of the 
filament lamp. 


2C. S. Woodside and J. T. Bailey The Application of 
Fluorescent Lamps.’’ Papers before the Committee on 
Lighting Service, Illuminating Engineering Society, August 
1939. Pp. 67-74 
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Nature of Fluorescent Light 


The basic principle of fluorescent light 
departs radically from that of the com- 
monly known filament or incandescent 
lamp. In the first place it is the nearest 
practical approach of the scientist to cold 
light. The filament lamp is primarily a heat 
source which gives off some light as a 
by-product. 

The fluorescent lamp is in the form of 
a tube in each end of which is a filament. 
In the tube is a mercury vapor. Between 
the heated filaments flow electrons, thus 
producing light in the tube which is mostly 
untraviolet. The basic idea is similar to that 
represented in lights sometimes used by 
photographers and factories. 

It is not the light of the mercury arc 
that is effectively used. It is the secondary 
or fluorescent light coming from a special 
coating on the inside of the glass tube. 
The electronic energy of the mercury-vapor 
arc is converted by the action of certain 
phosphors contained in this coating. 

The lamp does not emit its raw light like 
the neon tubes of electric signs. The arc 
is designed to produce mostly untraviolet 
light on a very narrow band of the 
spectrum which research has shown to be 
most effective in actuating the phosphors 
to fluorescence. The fluorescent chemicals 
now in use are mostly silicates and 
tungstates with manganese as an activator. 


Larger Lamps More Efficient 

Fluorescent lamps are made principally 
in four sizes: 15 watt (18 inch), 20 watt 
(24 inch), 30 watt (36 inch), and 40 watt 
(48 inch). Technical data recently pub- 
lished reveal that the larger the lamp the 
greater is the efficiency. For instance, the 
40-watt lamp produces about 50 per cent 
more light than the next smaller size al- 
though using but one third more electrical 
energy. 

A 40-watt fluorescent lamp has a lumen 
output approximately three times that of 
a filament lamp of the same wattage. To 
look at the two it would not appear so be- 
cause the fluorescent light is more dis- 
tributed at the source. It is thus possible 
to have using the same wattage — an 
illumination level at least two or three 
times as high. 


White Lamps More Efficient 

Fluorescent lamps are available to pro- 
duce white, daylight, and colored effects. 
The author has used only the white light 
for school purposes because it is most ef- 
ficient and because it produces a satisfac- 
tory color equivalent to sunlight and to the 
best filament lamps. 

The white lamp is more efficient than 
the daylight tube in the ratio of seven to 
six. The daylight lamp affords light com- 
parable to skylight and very well suited to 
color discrimination, which is not an im- 
portant factor in most activities in the 
schoolroom. 

White fluorescent light is readily com- 
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parable with ordinary artificial light be- 
cause the illumination may be measured 
directly with the light meter without mak- 
ing any correction of the reading. Such 
correction is necessary in measuring il- 
lumination under the daylight lamps. 


Variety of Luminaires 


Equipment using fluorescent lamps is be- 
ing manufactured in great variety by a 
large number of companies. Nationally 
known manufacturers are rapidly devel- 
oping new designs to meet many needs. 

Some of the fixtures employ glass plates 
for diffusion and for reduction of bright- 
ness. Others have shields or louvers. For 
some purposes “egg crate’’ construction is 
devised to direct the light to the work 
and to prevent the bare lamp from being 
visible. There are important developments 
in special reflecting surfaces to redirect 
a substantial part of the light, increasing 
the efficiency. It is important that such 
reflection be nonglaring. 

Because of the relatively greater cost of 
well-designed luminaires made of good ma- 
terials, there has been a large demand for 
the cheaply constructed fixtures. Most of 
these expose the lamps, giving no protec- 
tion to the eyes. 

The variety of this equipment is so great 
that discriminating selection is necessary. 
Undoubtedly further improvements before 
the equipment situation may be considered 
stabilized. 


Room Lighted with 400 Watts 


For the purpose of the Euclid Shore 
research the author devised a system of 
fluorescent light distribution that was 
previously untried. It involved placing the 
luminaires at five ceiling locations. These 
were selected to provide effective and eco- 
nomical light distribution that would take 
into account the natural light on the win- 
dow side of the room. They were further 
planned for such intersection of the areas 
lighted by the fixtures as to give good, all- 
over illumination rather than a “hill and 
dale” effect from even rows. 

The schoolroom used in the test has for 
many years been lighted by two 200-watt 
filament lamps in glass enclosing globes. 
The same wattage was used in the 
fluorescent system. The five new luminaires 
each had two 40-watt white fluorescent 
lamps, operated on two-lamp ballasts to 
avoid stroboscopic effect or flicker. Thus, 
a total of 400 watts was required for each 
system. 

The level of illumination under the old 
system was five to ten foot-candles, poorly 
distributed. The illumination provided by 
the fluorescent system was on the order 
of a 20-foot-candle minimum over the 
part of the room occupied by the desks. 

Before using this unusual arrangement 
the writer consulted with J. L. Stair of 
Chicago, author of “The Lighting Book,” 
a monumental publication celebrating 
Lights’ Golden Jubilee. Loos had also 
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The use of short-term loans by the pub- 
lic schools of the United States in ac- 
cordance with statutory provisions reflects 
a general theory of public finance. Such 
loans are conditioned in part by the rela- 
tionship between the time for paying taxes 
and the close of the fiscal year of govern- 
mental units. Other conditions which have 
a tendency to influence the use of short- 
term loans are changes in the economic 
situation, changes in state educational 
policies with respect to the amount of state 
aid apportioned, and unforeseen emergen- 
cies which make unusual demands upon 
school funds. 

The attempt to limit by constitutional 
or statutory provision the burden of in- 
debtedness which local governments may 
have outstanding at any time has in many 
cases proved a failure. It has been found 
possible to circumvent such limitations by 
raising the ratio of property assessments, 
by making pegged tax levies, and other 
means. In some states the legislatures have 
nullified the effects of constitutional debt 
limits by creating special governmental 
units to take over particular functions of 
government. Several states have within the 
same territorial limits an elementary school 
district, a high school district, and a junior 
college district, each operating within cer- 
tain limitations on indebtedness, but each 
unit having a debt incurring capacity. 

It has been noted from the data on the 
statutory provisions regulating short-term 
borrowing that a variety of practices exists 
among the school districts of the different 
states. There has been no agreement as to 
the percentage of anticipated funds that 
should be borrowed or on the exact dura- 
tion of the loan after it has been nego- 
tiated. It has been apparent, however, that 
the authority to negotiate short-term loans 
for school purposes is generally definitely 
fixed in school boards or in some political 
unit of government from which they derive 
their powers. Likewise, the anticipated 
funds applicable to the current year’s ex- 
penses form the basis against which short- 
term borrowing is done. 

The courts have generally sustained the 
legality of short-term loans when school 
officials have acted in good faith in the 
negotiation of them. Even before specific 
laws relative to the use of warrants and 
short-term loans were explicitly written 
into statutes, the courts have sustained the 
actions of school boards by holding that 
they had “implied”? power to borrow money 
and negotiate loans. In recent years the 
courts have interpreted and clarified the 
procedures pertinent to their use as 
recorded in the statutes. 

Considerable agreement is evident 
among the students of public finance that 
a government should never resort to bor- 
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Short-Term Borrowing for School Purposes 
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rowing to finance its ordinary recurring 
current expenditures. However, the argu- 
ment is often advanced that public finance 
should make use of the credit plan in its 
operations. Under this theory the use of 
credit by units of government is said to 
have the following distinct advantages: 
(1) The taxpayer keeps his money longer. 
(2) The practice stimulates more careful 
budgeting. (3) Short-term borrowing pro- 
motes economy in operating costs. 


Administrative Factors 

Certain administrative factors may af- 
fect the amount of short-term borrowing 
required by the schools. For example, the 
lack of co-ordination of the school year and 
the budget year, the school year and the 
fiscal year, and the time of payment of 
state aid, as well as the controls exercised 
on school budgets by outside agencies may 
all tend to influence the amount of borrow- 
ing necessary. These factors are usually be- 
yond the direct control of the school 
authorities. If the fiscal year begins Janu- 
ary 1, while taxes for the same year are 
not payable until October, the expenses 
of operation for the intervening nine 
months must be paid either from unex- 
pended balances left from previous years 
or from revenues other than taxes. In very 
few instances are the revenues received by 
the schools from such other sources suf- 
ficient to meet the normal costs of opera- 
tion during this period. The result in such 
cases is that temporary borrowing becomes 
a permanent feature of municipal financing. 
With a proper adjustment of budget year 
to tax year such borrowing could be 
eliminated. 

Budget commissions sometimes exercise 
certain controls upon the estimates sub- 
mitted by school officials. The estimates 
may be reduced by them to a point where 
the actual funds available are not sufficient 
to support the regular educational program. 
It is then necessary to borrow funds or re- 
duce the educational program so that it 
can be supported by the revenues available. 

There is no uniformity among the states 
as to the time of disbursing the state aid 
appropriations to the respective school dis- 
tricts. Distributions are made annually, 
semiannually, quarterly, or monthly. It 
would seem that the time of payment 
should coincide with the periods of great- 
est need in the schools. 


Trends in Reform of State Tax 
Systems 
During recent years there has been con- 
siderable agitation directed toward re- 
ducing the tax burden on real-estate and 
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personal property in the local units. This 
tendency partially transfers the responsi- 
bility for providing revenue for the opera- 
tion of schools from the local community 
to the state. In order to relieve property 
from carrying the tax burden, it is neces- 
sary for the state to set up tax measures 
of a different type that will provide suf- 
ficient funds to operate the schools. The 
state thus assumes a greater responsibility 
for the support of schools and may reduce 
the local control exercised over school 
revenues. 

Should the state-administered tax meas- 
ures be set up in such a manner that the 
school funds are available for distribution 
when needed, the necessity for short-term 
borrowing would be lessened. However, 
when the state is lax in making remittances 
or must default in its payment, it becomes 
necessary for the school district to borrow 
money in anticipation of the funds to be 
derived as state support. When the basic 
unit of school support is local taxation, the 
control is a local matter and the responsi- 
bility for payment of taxes and provision 
of operating funds is centered in the local 
school district. It is evident, therefore, that 
the amount of short-term borrowing neces- 
sary by school districts under state-admin- 
istered tax measures may be increased or 
decreased depending upon the amount and 
manner of the distribution of state funds. 

The school income is very closely allied 
with tax collections whether they are made 
by the state or a local unit of government. 
The smooth functioning of the tax collec- 
tion agency tends to stabilize the sources 
of revenue as well as the methods of dis- 
tribution. However, a variety of factors 
may operate to disturb the normal func- 
tioning of tax collections. These factors 
include: 

1. The trend of the economic cycle. 

2. The efficiency with which the tax col- 
lection agencies do their work. 

3. The activity of organizations which 
grow up to encourage nonpayment of taxes. 

4. The general attitude of the citizens 
and taxpayers toward supporting public 
schools and other governmental units. 

After the depression years of the early 
1930’s, considerable legislation was enacted 
to stabilize the sources of school income. 
This legislation tended to shift the respon- 
sibility of the tax burden away from the 
general property tax. 


The State’s Responsibility 

In addition to making reductions in the 
property taxes, the states are recognizing 
their responsibility for giving a greater de- 
gree of support to public education. States 
that have made the greatest progress in 
state aid hold to the belief of taxing wealth 
where it is and of distributing the funds 
where they are needed. Gross inequalities 
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in the amount of assessed valuation avail- 
able for school support are evident in the 
various school districts of a state. This 
makes it difficult for many of them to sup- 
port an acceptable type of school. Likewise 
communities differ considerably in what 
they conceive as being a school of the 
proper standard. Some districts are willing 
to make any sacrifice necessary to provide 
educational facilities of a high order while 
others look upon any kind of a school as a 
burden on the community. 

State aid contributions are sometimes 
given to stimulate local support. In this 
way not only are the more advanced dis- 
tricts encouraged, but districts below 
standard are encouraged to meet regula- 
tions that are set up so that they can re- 
ceive the added revenue resulting from 
such improvement. 

Funds secured to operate a school by 
means of short-term borrowing must be re- 
paid, but money received from state aid 
supplements the local revenue and is an 
outright contribution to the school district. 
It has been observed that as the amount 
of money received from state aid has in- 
creased, the receipts from short-term loans 
have decreased. After a program of state 
aid has been established, it has usually be- 
come a permanent and stable source of in- 
come. Therefore, a school system that 
receives a substantial portion of its revenue 
from state aid and has made the proper 
budgetary adjustments in the receipts and 
disbursements of its revenue should have 
little need for short-term borrowing. State 
aid not only equalizes educational oppor- 
tunity but it decreases the wastes preva- 
lent for interest and financing costs on 
short-term loans. 

Periods of economic depression tend to 
increase the amount of temporary borrow- 
ing done by the public schools. During 
such periods when tax collections are slow 
or valuations are reduced, the schools 
sometimes rely either on surpluses or 
reduce their operating costs. Since the ac- 
cumulation of large surpluses for emer- 
gency purposes is not generally sanctioned, 
school budgets are often reduced so that 
the educational program is curtailed. 
School boards borrow money or issue time 
warrants in order to continue their opera- 
tions. The taxes or other anticipated funds 
are pledged as security for the payment 
of the money borrowed. It has been ob- 
served that the highest points in such 
short-term borrowing have been reached 
during periods of economic depression. 

The amount of short-term borrowing 
done by the public schools may bear a 
close relationship to the changes in the 
economic conditions of the country as a 
whole. The data on the amount of short- 
term borrowing done in some states indi- 
cate that there is a greater amount of 
borrowing necessary during depression 
years. The increased use of short-term 
loans when the economic cycle is at a low 
point may be a result of (1) lowering as- 
sessed valuations; (2) delinquent tax 


payments; (3) reduced state aid; (4) in- 
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creased requirements in services offered by 
the school. 


Borrowing in Emergencies 


Short-term borrowing may sometimes be 
necessary in order to provide revenue for 
enabling school districts to meet emergency 
conditions. Bank failures may tie up the 
funds of a local district or cause a loss 
in the available money for meeting school 
expenses. The loss of a building by fire 
or windstorm creates an immediate emer- 
gency in the school district, which may 
make it necessary to rent temporary quar- 
ters suitable for carrying on _ school 


TABLE I. Summary of Average Annual 
Receipts from Short-Term Loans in 
Twenty States 

Annual Per Cent 


Number of of Total Receipts 


Years from Short-Term 

State Reported Loans 
MEE | dc cdvacase OO 26.58 
Louisiana ..... re 24.31 
North Carolina .. 23 12.39 
ee 22 12.35 
Georgia ...... pag ae 10.00 
ee 9.60 
Michigan . 14 8.50 
Wisconsin .. 26 7.95 
Texas . pak 11 7.78 
Pennsylvania 8 6.45 
Arkansas . 6 6.10 
Tennessee 10 5.37 
Virginia .... 18 5.02 
0 rere ; 8 4.25 
New Jersey . 24 2.76 
Utah ove os a 2.56 
Indiana ....... 11 2.36 
Connecticut . 14 2.26 
South Carolina 7 1.26 
Maryland .. 19 0.44 

Mean 7.91 


facilities. Any “emergency governmental ex- 
penditures necessitated by extensive natu- 
ral disasters are always properly financed 
by borrowing.” 

Sometimes legislation is passed which 
may require additional services from the 
schools in the way of subject offerings, 
teaching staff, or equipment. Current reve- 
nues are not always immediately available 
to meet such an emergency and borrowing 
must be used as a means of supplying the 
necessary funds until the proper adjust- 
ment can be made in the school finance. 
. °Shultz William J., American Public Finance and Tax- 
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Amount of Short-Term Loans 
and Cost 


Table 1 summarizes the average annual 
receipts from short-term loans by the 
schools in twenty states over varying 
periods of time for which complete data is 
available. For the period of years indi- 
cated, an average of 7.91 per cent of the 
total receipts have been from funds made 
available by means of short-term loans. 
From the data presented in Table 1 it is 
observed that the schools in the state of 
Illinois have received a greater percentage 
of their income by borrowing against 
future tax revenue than any other state 
reporting. During the 17 year period re- 
ported, the schools of Illinois received 
26.58 per cent of their total income from 
short-term loans. This means that the 
school districts of the state have been pay- 
ing interest on more than one fourth of 
the cost of operating their schools. The 
schools of Louisiana have also relied 
heavily upon short-term borrowing, and 
an average of 24.31 per cent of their total 
receipts was made available by this means 
during the 19 year period reported for the 
state. It is observed that the range in the 
20 states reporting is from .44 per cent in 
Maryland to 26.58 per cent in Illinois. 

A summary of the interest costs paid in 
short-term financing is presented in Table 
2. The data cover all the years for which 
the information is available and range from 
10 years in Tennessee to 43 years in 
Washington. The range in the percentage 
of the interest costs to the total expendi- 
tures is from .28 per cent in Utah to 2.12 
per cent in Washington. During the entire 
number of years reported, these states 
spent an average of 1.06 per cent of their 
total expenditures for the interest costs on 
their short-term loans. 


Useful Purposes of Short-Term 
Borrowing 

Inasmuch as the legislatures of 44 of 
the 48 states have made some provisions 
for giving the school boards authority to 
finance schools on a short-term basis, they 
must have considered the procedure one of 
the essentials needed in conducting school 
business. 

Even though the provisions of no two 
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TABLE II. Summary of the Annual Interest Cost of Short-Term Financing in Ten States 
During All the Years for Which Complete Data Are Available 


State Number of 
Years for 


Which Data 


Are 
Available 

Utah . , . a 
Pennsylvania <<. ae 
Arizona ... 12 
North Carolina 22 
Louisiana ... ; 17 
South Dakota 34 
Wisconsin 22 
Idaho ie oe 16 
Tennessee ...... - ' 10 
Washington 43 


Mean 1.06 Range — 0.28—2.12 


Total Interest 


Amounts Spent for Interest on 
Short-Term Loans 


Average Annual Per Cent of 


Paid During Interest Annual Total 

Period Cost Expenditure 
$ 376,481 $ 31,373 0.28 
9,034,468 564,654 0.32 
363,540 30,295 0.35 
4,226,340 192,106 0.60 
4,408,383 259,317 0.91 
4,324,666 127,196 1.13 
6,214,311 282,469 1.42 
2,694,981 168.374 1.68 
4,664,182 466,418 1.80 
9,190,044 213,722 2.12 
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Public Relations in High Schools 
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As public relations is one of the points 
in an eight-point program of school im- 
provement promoted by Wm. H. Johnson 
since he became superintendent of Chi- 
cago’s schools in 1936, each Chicago high 
school is expected to develop an effective 
program in this area. In order to keep in 
close touch with what is going on in the 
forty high schools of the city, Superin- 
tendent Johnson requires each of the four 
district superintendents in charge of high 
schools to report in writing six times per 
year concerning the activities and accom- 
plishments of the high schools under his 
supervision. Wishing to give credit where 
it is due, Dr. Johnson has urged that the 
reports be concrete and specific in order 
that he may derive from them the neces- 
sary data for commending in writing the 
teachers and principals who have done ex- 
cellent work. To be able to make their 
reports concrete and in the first person, dis- 
trict superintendents must visit their high 
schools systematically; consult at length 
with principals; interview teachers, stu- 
dents, and patrons; see activities in prog- 
ress; and study records and evidence of 
achievements. They must stimulate prog- 
ress where it is slow, or they will have 
nothing to report. To facilitate the prepara- 
tion of pointed reports dealing with specific 
cases, they keep before principals the fol- 
lowing queries: Who did what? How? 
Why? 


A Survey of Public Relations 

After a thorough canvass of all the ac- 
tivities and contacts — or evidence of such 

-considered by principals to be in the 
nature of public relations, the district su- 
perintendents compiled in 1938 the follow- 
ing check list which was intended to 
include everything done by Chicago high 
school principals and staffs to contact their 
public. The list serves a number of pur- 
poses: (1) It enables the principal to dis- 
cover gaps in his program and to point 
out to his staff wherein his school appears 
weak. (2) It serves as a guide for the prin- 
cipal, permitting him to prepare in advance 
the necessary plans for showing or explain- 
ing his activities in this field to his district 
superintendent. And, (3) it promotes a 
meeting of the minds and tends to 
economize the time of both district super- 
intendent and principal. 


Check List of Public Relations 


1. Membership in educational associations and groups 
national, state, and local 
a) Attendance upon conferences held by these 
associations 
6) Holding offices in such associations 
¢) Participation in conferences and activities of 
these associations 
2.. Rendering service to the Chicago school system: 
curriculum construction, serving on textbook selec- 
tion committees, and so on 
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3. Membership in civic, service, and social clubs; 
holding office in such clubs; speaking before them; 
appearances of students, faculty members, or 
principal before them 

4. Tours and field trips to industries, institutions, 
and so on 

5. Radio appearances 

6. Publicity in metropolitan or community press 

7. Contacts with local improvement associations, 
churches, parks, schools, libraries, industries, com- 
mercial houses 

8. Contacts with universities and colleges 

9. Contacts with other school systems 

10. Contributions to educational and other magazines 

11. Textbooks or other educational materials published 

12. Systematic explanations and demonstrations of the 
work of the schools, and your school in particular, 
to P.T.A. parents of 9B pupils, 12A pupils, and 
so on 

13. Open house activities, fathers’ nights 

14. Publicity through school paper, yearbook, and 
other school publications 

15. Scrapbooks containing clippings relating to activi- 
ties of the school 

16. Parent or patron advisory councils of various 
sorts, and their activities 

17. Contacts with community councils 

18. Alumni associations and their activities 

19. Contacts with Illinois State Employment Service, 
and with employers 

20. Graduation exercises dealing with school problems, 
school history, school issues 

21. Cleanup campaigns, luncheons, parades 

22. Contacts with such groups as: Association of 
Commerce, Union League Club, Chicago Woman's 
Club, American Legion, GAR 

23. Search for historical materials in community: land- 
marks, interesting old settlers, monuments, history 
of local industries, school history 

24. Student interviews with adults of the community 

25. Community, city, and other celebrities brought in 
to speak 

26. Band parents’ associations and their activities 

27. Receptions of parents of such student groups as: 
library assistants, division rooms, classes, athletic 
teams 

28. Participation in student conferences: student coun- 
cil conferences, Interscholastic Press Association 
conference, Pan-American Club conference 

29. Participation in contests: oratorical, clerical, typ- 
ing, stenographic, essay, musical, art, academic 

30. Public appearances of talent students, or groups 
of students 

31. Scholarships won; honors conferred on students 

32. Welfare work: Christmas baskets, settlement-house 
services, help to orphanages and hospitals 

33. Contributions to Junior Red Cross, Infantile 
Paralysis Fund, Community Fund, Children’s Aid 
Society 

34. Honors conferred upon the school 

35. Organization for receiving and assuring courtesy 
to callers, in person or by telephone 

36. Pupils’ handbooks and parents’ handbooks 

37. Bulletins and lectures addressed to parents ex- 
plaining courses, opportunities, problems of the 
school, activities 

38. Projects for cooperating with homes and com- 
munity in citizenship training and character edu- 
cation 

39. Securing visual aids from industries and institu- 
tions of various kinds; securing other kinds of 
materials from the public 

40. Gifts or contributions received from benefactors 

41. Contacts with the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Juvenile Court, Red Cross, special schools, chari- 
table institutions, clinics, hospitals, relief agencies, 
other social agencies 

42. Cooperation with NYA, WPA, CCC, and other 
federal agencies 

43. Contacts with governmental agencies: visits to 
courts, council sessions, bureaus, legislatures, and 
so on 

44. Faculty meetings dealing with public relations and 
with news of the school system 

45. Assembly programs, courses, or units designed to 
explain and interpret the school to pupils 


Some concrete examples of activities 
which can be classified under the various 
items of the foregoing check list may serve 
to assist educational workers who are seek- 
ing light regarding ways of getting at the 
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public, inviting their cooperation for the 
improvement of the educational program, 
and keeping them informed as to what the 
high schools are doing. 


An Appeal to Businessmen 


The Hyde Park High School interested 
a local businessmen’s association in as- 
sisting the school with the development of 
an effective vocational guidance program 
for its youth. The men gladly cooperated 
with the principal and his staff in planning 
the program, and contributed the necessary 
funds for putting it into effect. They en- 
listed the services of Dr. Thurstone, of the 
University of Chicago, who spent a great 
deal of time in testing the students to dis- 
cover their interests and aptitudes. Mem- 
bers of the association frequently listened 
at their meetings to the school’s guidance 
officials and to representative students who 
explained to them the hopes, ambitions, 
and problems of young people today. As a 
result of interviews with the men a con- 
siderable number of boys and girls secured 
positions. 


An Occupational Survey 


At the suggestion of their principal, the 
placement teachers in the Schurz High 
School made a survey of the community 
within a two-mile radius of the school to 
discover firms, places of business, and in- 
dustries employing two or more persons. 
After listing and charting these potential 
employers of Schurz graduates, they wrote 
letters inviting them to cooperate with the 
school as follows: (1) to arrange inter- 
views with graduates interested in the type 
of employment which their concerns of- 
fered; (2) to employ graduates recom- 
mended by the school whenever vacancies 
in their personnel occurred; and, (3) to 
attend an open house for employers on a 
certain day to participate in a program pre- 
pared for their benefit. A large percentage 
of all employers contacted complied with 
the school’s requests, many of them attend- 
ing the program which consisted of: (1) 
a tour of the building; (2) an explanation 
of the placement project and the activities 
of the placement counselors; (3) an as- 
sembly program setting forth the occupa- 
tional problems of youth during the 
depression, and, (4) a luncheon in the 
school cafeteria. 


Attention to Field Trips 


A co-ordinator of field trips in the Stein- 
metz High School makes it her business 
to promote field trips and tours. She has 
issued many bulletins describing interest- 
ing and profitable activities of this sort. 
Teachers are urged to consult her for in- 
formation and directions pertaining to this 
type of educational experience. Each 
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teacher who conducts a group on a tour 
or field trip must furnish the co-ordinator 
with a card bearing certain definite data 
regarding plans for the activity. Precau- 
tions are taken to see to it that students are 
acquainted with Steinmetz standards of 
conduct for such trips in order to make 
sure that Steinmetz pupils will make favor- 
able public impressions as they travel about 
the city in groups. Such careful planning 
also promotes a higher quality of educa- 
tional experience for student tourists. 


Control of Radio Appearances 


Until recently radio stations in Chicago 
were permitted to contact local schools to 
arrange with individual teachers or with 
individual principals for certain groups of 
students to make radio appearances with 
little or no opportunity to prepare for 
them. Such emergency requests resulted 
from cancellations or other irregularities 
not foreseen by the officials of broadcasting 
companies. With this sort of procedure 
radio programs put on by high school 
pupils were likely to be mediocre or of 
questionable value in a_ public-relations 
program. Now all requests for school par- 
ticipation must clear through a central 
Radio Council, whose director is held re- 
sponsible for furnishing programs that will 
reflect credit upon the high schools. He 
secures the cooperation of bureau directors 
in the central office and supervisors of radio 
workshops in the local high schools. 


Improved Relations with Public 
Library Branch 
The Greeley Branch of the Lake View 
High School invited librarians employed in 
a near-by branch of the Chicago Public 
Library to assist its teachers in the devel- 
opment of a reading program for ninth- 
year pupils pursuing a core curriculum. Ar- 
rangements were made for the librarians to 
speak to the students frequently with a 
view to explaining to them the literary of- 
ferings of the branch appropriate for their 
use. This cooperative project fostered a 
real interest in Greeley pupils on the part 
of library employees, and stimulated them 
to put forth greater effort to improve their 
services to ninth-year pupils. 


Recreational Program Studied 

The principal of the Wells High School 
invited in representatives from local 
churches, parks, and libraries with a view 
to effecting through their cooperation an 
improvement in the recreational program 
for the youth of the Wells community. An 
exchange of ideas and a united attack upon 
the problem have resulted in considerable 
progress. 


Dedication of Library Murals 


The Schurz High School building has re- 
cently undergone numerous alterations as a 
result of a rehabilitation program designed 
to modernize it. As a large auditorium had 
been included in the plans of an annex 
added to the building in 1918, the beautiful 
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but relatively small auditorium which 
served the original building had been used 
from that time on as a study hall. The con- 
tinuous building survey committee saw the 
possibility in 1938 of converting this old 
auditorium into a large, attractive library. 
When the transformation was completed, 
the principal of the school interested his 
art department in carrying on a contest 
among the students of art for the prepara- 
tion of suitable designs for murals. In due 
time Gustav Brandt, a well-known Chicago 
artist, agreed to touch up the designs and 
to supervise the execution of the project. 
He roughed in the sketches, and supplied 
finishing touches where necessary, but most 
of the work was done by students under 
the supervision of their teachers. The re- 
sults were beyond all hopes and expecta- 
tions. When the job was completed, a 
faculty committee, assisted by a committee 
of students, made plans for dedication exer- 
cises. All members of the board of educa- 
tion attended the exercises, and many 
notables in the political, art, and educa- 
tional life of Chicago were present.. The 
program consisted of: (1) a tour of the 
building with special attention to the 
murals and the art department; (2) an in- 
spirational assembly featuring those who 
had done the work on the murals; and, 
(3) a luncheon in the library featuring 
short talks by honored guests. 


Cooperation with ISES 

This year each of the high schools in 
Chicago has added to its staff a full-time 
placement counselor. A cooperative ar- 
rangement has been made between the 
various offices of the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service and the high schools _ in- 
volving: (1) periodic meetings of school 
placement counselors with representatives 
of the ISES for the purpose of better mu- 
tual understanding; (2) furnishing by the 
placement counselors of important infor- 
mation to the ISES on each graduate or 
withdrawal concerning his qualifications for 
employment; and, (3) furnishing to the 
schools by the ISES statistical data regard- 
ing the number and types of jobs 
secured for high school students by this 
organization. 


Improved Relations with Social 
Agencies 

As a result of the assignment of a full- 
time adjustment teacher to each high 
school in 1937, and the assignment of each 
classroom teacher to adjustment service for 
at least one period per school day, two full- 
size classrooms have been taken over in 
each high school building for the use of 
the adjustment service: one to serve as an 
adjustment office providing desk space for 
the adjustment teacher, a visiting psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist from the central 
office, the placement counselor, the truant 
officer or visiting teacher, and a WPA clerk 
or two; the other equipped with 12 tables 
and 24 chairs to serve as a conference room 
where teachers may meet students with 
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problems for individual conferences. The es- 
tablishment of this systematic setup for 
discovering students in need of special serv- 
ices and referring them to the adjustment 
office for special attention has resulted in 
better and more regular relations with such 
social agencies as: the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, the Juvenile Court, the Chicago 
Children’s Aid Society, the Association for 
Juvenile Protection, the Jewish Scholarship 
League, the CCC camps, the NYA, emer- 
gency relief agencies, clinics, camps, and 
special schools. These agencies appreciate 
being able to contact the adjustment 
teacher in any high school by telephone 
without delay to secure information regard- 
ing cases on which they are working, in- 
formation which is available in files kept 
in the adjustment offices in view of the 
fact that the whole teaching staff is con- 
tinuously contributing to the cumulative 
records kept for all students. Adjustment 
teachers have gone in groups to visit the 
headquarters of most of these agencies, 
thereby gaining valuable information con- 
cerning the services that are available for 
adolescents and the procedures required for 
securing such services. 


Community Council Contacted 

Some years ago each high school in Chi- 
cago was made a center for the creation 
and nurture of a community council, com- 
posed of representatives from all the or- 
ganized groups in the neighborhood 
working for community betterment, as well 
as public-spirited individuals, such as: 
Kiwanis, Lions, Rotarians, P.T.A.’s, leaders 
of boy scouts and girl reserves, librarians, 
ministers, principals of elementary schools, 
police captains, businessmen’s associations, 
park officials, political leaders, youth club 
directors, professional men, and so on. The 
councils were fostered for the following 
purposes: (1) to secure better school, li- 
brary, and recreational facilities for youth: 
(2) to improve transportation facilities; 
(3) to promote better citizenship on the 
part of both the youth and adults of the 
community. 

A few of these councils under the leader- 
ship of the high school principal proved 
to be very vital organizations working con- 
tinuously for community betterment; but 
most of them died out after a few meetings 
were held because of a lack of proper or- 
ganization for getting things done and the 
lack of a constructive and comprehensive 
program. It is interesting to note, however, 
that interested people outside the schools 
have reorganized the councils in several 
communities because of an appreciation of 
their potential value. This tendency should 
probably be approved rather than regretted 
by school people. The business, the pro- 
fessional, and the public-spirited citizens of 
a community should be the nerve centers 
for such joint endeavor for community bet- 
terment, the high school principal doing 
only his share toward the achievement of 
council objectives. 


(Concluded on page 91) 














On Employing a School Janitor 


Charles L. Worth* 


When a janitor’s position is about to 
become open in the public schools of a 
small community, the news travels with 
great rapidity. Only a brief time elapses 
before innumerable unemployed and par- 
tially employed men begin to speak with 
individual board members in order to ad- 
vance their candidacy. In some cases the 
approach is indirect and the candidate’s 
friends are urged to speak with possible 
friends on the board of education. 

This is a natural and to-be-expected pro- 
cedure. However, it presents many prob- 
lems for individual members as well as for 
the school board as a whole. Each member 
who is approached by several friends or ac- 
quaintances of long standing naturally de- 
sires to help every applicant, but he finds 
the problem becoming more complex as the 
time of appointment nears. 

The board member is often confronted 
with the possibility of offending a friend 
of long standing if he votes for the ap- 
plicant who possesses the qualifications 
necessary for the position to be filled. 

The board of education in the city of 
Lambertville has been faced with just such 
a problem. Realizing that a concrete policy 
must be adopted by the whole board in 
order that no individual member be placed 
in a position of embarrassment, the board 
with the cooperation of the  superin- 
tendent determined upon certain minimum 
qualifications. 

The superintendent prepared for each 
member of the board of education several 
mimeographed sheets describing the type 
of person best suited for the important job 
of school janitor and outlining the scope 
of the work involved. The following infor- 
mation was used as a background for mak- 
ing the selection. 

Scope of Work Increases Concept of Job 
It is generally agreed that the time has long 
passed when any man who could wield a 
broom, stroke a furnace, and promise sobriety 
was acceptable as a school janitor. A modern 
school building not only demands a caretaker 
ind cleaner in the old acceptance of the 
term janitor, but something more besides, 
if he is to do the jobs which become his 
daily work. 

Efficiency of Utmost Importance. Modern 
school maintenance implies not just a handy- 
man’s job. With large sums of the citizens’ 
dollars invested in equipment the task be- 
comes one which calls for efficiency and a wide 
knowledge of proven good practices. Of course 
some of this knowledge must be gained from 
experience on the particular job. 

Neat Appearance Important. We find that 
the school janitor’s personal appearance is an 
effective factor for generating attitudes of 
neatness within the school building. The op- 
posite attitudes can be evidenced by a con- 
stant untidy, soiled condition. 


Children Often Emulate. School children 


“Supervising Principal, Lambertville, N. J. 


often associate with the janitor and are many 
times influenced by his behavior, his manner, 
and his personal habits. 

Association with Children Important. Often 
the school janitor affects the personality and 
personal habits of the school faculty and 
pupils. The school janitor may help children 
who come to him with their problems to 
reach decisions. Children often ask him ques- 
tions and they seek his advice. He is often 
one of the few men with whom school chil- 
dren associate in school. 

High Caliber Person Essential. He must 
have at least average intelligence if he is to 
answer the questions presented to him and 
to understand how best to advise young 
people. 

Sense of Humor Desirable. He must possess 
common sense and good judgment seasoned by 
a sense of humor. The janitor needs to be 
sympathetic and understanding in order to 
inspire confidence. School janitors have been 
known to effect adversely the morale of an 
entire building. 

Condition of Own Home Often Reflected 
in Schoolhouse. A certain assistant superin- 
tendent of schools stated that he often de- 
clined to employ a number of men largely 
because they were content to live in un- 
painted houses surrounded by unkept lawns 
the whole property giving the appearance of 
neglect. He employed men with slightly lower 
civil service rating when he found them living 
in neat, well-kept homes. He believes that there 
is a high degree of correlation between the 
kind of housekeeping a man does at home 
ind the kind of school housekeeping he is 
likely to do when he is placed on a janitorial 
job. 

Must be Physically Fit with Some Techni- 
cal Knowledge. This same assistant superin 
tendent believes, too, that the intelligent, able- 
bodied, right-spirited man, who is technically 
and physically equipped to do the work re- 
quired of him and who has been instructed 
in the manner in which the work should be 
done will require very little reference to a 
printed code of rules to guide him into be- 
coming a schoolhouse keeper 

Fitness for Job Dependent on Many Fac- 
tors. The selection of school janitors is 
based upon many different factors. It varies 
from the strictly political appointment to a 
comprehensive study of the applicants’ physi- 
cal, mental, and experience qualifications. 

In a study made by Spencer D. Benbow of 
the Oakland Public Schools in Oakland, Calif 
he found that throughout the United States 
janitors were selected mostly upon the follow- 
ing bases: 


Personal interview 

United States citizenship 

Application blank 

Evaluation of previous experience 

Age limit 

Personal appearance rating 

Local minimum residence 

Written reports from character references 
Written reports from previous employers 
Marital status 

Other factors 

Medical examination by school physician 
Oral examination on janitorial work 
Civil-service examination 

Formal schooling 

Medical examination by applicant’s physician 
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Written examination on janitorial work 
Physical-agility test 
Intelligence test 


Janitor Largely Responsible for Health and 
Safety. In nearly all communities janitors 
are generally entrusted with the general 
custody of the school premises to which they 
are assigned. They are required to be on duty 
during the hours of the school session and as 
much earlier or later day or night, and in 
cases of emergency, as may be required to 
insure proper heating and care of the buildings 
and grounds. They are required to open and 
close the buildings and to guard the safety 
of the buildings as well as of the children 
and teachers. 

Must Care for Supplies. They are authorized 
to accept fuel, janitorial, and other supplies. 

Temperatures. Probably one of the most 
important tasks is the proper heating and 
ventilation of the buildings. More complaints 
appear to be registered concerning those two 
important functions than any others. In the 
Worcester, Mass., schools and other systems 
the janitors are required to maintain the fol- 
lowing temperatures throughout the school 
day: classrooms 68°, gymnasium 55°, shower 
and dressing room 70°—72°, shop 65°, toilets 


“0 


55 

Proposed Cleaning Frequencies 
well-planned and carried out schedule of 
cleaning, school buildings soon show the 
results of an unintelligent approach to such a 
vital part of the janitorial duties. 

A “Standard of Cleaning Frequencies” was 
developed by the Alhambra Public Schooi 
System in California. This was completed by 
the Research Department of the system. Fol- 
lowing the use of the schedules based upon 
the “Standard” setup it was agreed that the 
study improved the efficiency as well as the 
quality of the work 


Without a 


Standard of Cleaning Frequencies 


{ctivity Recommended 
Sweeping 
Classrooms (Empty Wastebaskets) D 
Offices, Rest Rooms, et D 
Sidewalks D 
Stairs and Steps D 
Hallways and Corridors D 
Auditorium 2W 
Stage and Band Room dD 
Kindergarten D 
Locker Rooms D 
Girls’ Gym (Main Court) D 
Wood Shop dD 
Toilet Rooms dD 
Dusting 
Classrooms, Offices etc D 
Hallways and Corridors 2W 
Stairs and Bannisters D 
Auditorium and Stage 2W 
Radiators M 
Lockers WwW 
Clean 
Erasers WwW 
Inkwells M 
Tools (Care of) D 
Toilet Walls and Partitions WwW 
Science-Room Sinks Ww 
Drinking Fountains D 
Toilet Bowls, Urinals, etc D 
Office and Rest-Room Toilets completely D 
Mop 
Toilet Rooms D 
Kindergarten (Dry Mop) D 
Linoleum Ww 
Spot Clean 
Glass 2W 
Walls (Wash) WwW 





| 
| 
: 
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Miscellaneous 
Wash Blackboards ...... : 
Raise and Take in Flag : : 
Open and Lock Doors and Gates.... 
Disinfect Gym Floors. . 
Empty and Burn Rubbish. 


Zove 


a] 
~ 


y 

yYy— 
Yearly; number in front of letter designaces nuin- 
ber of times. 


Important Qualifications. Bolton, Cole, and 
Jessup in “The Beginning Superintendent” 
state that a man to carry on the important 
tasks involved in the care of a school building 
should possess the following minimum require- 
ments: 

1. He should have a 
education. 

2. He should be required, as are teachers, 
to present a satisfactory health certificate. 

3. He should be free from physical defects, 
including sight and hearing, that would inter- 
fere with his work. 

4. He should be strong and vigorous enough 
to stand rather exacting physical labor. 
5. He should be even-tempered, 

reliable, and cooperative. 

6. He should have ability to deal amicably 
with children, teachers, school board, and the 
public. 

7. He should take pride in neatness, order- 
liness, and system in his work. 

8. He should be neat in person, although, of 
course, he must dress as demanded by the 
work to be done. 

9. He should be of unimpeachable character. 
A thoroughly desirable citizen in the com- 
munity. 

10. He should be preferably a nonuser of 
profane language. 

11. Skill as a carpenter, electrician, plumber, 
engineer, or metalworker will add to his 
probable efficiency. 

12. A married man and a taxpayer in the 
community are good qualifications. 

13. One who has children in the school is 
quite certain to take a deepened interest in 
the work. 

14. He should serve a probationary period 
of a year before being placed on a regular 
appointment. 

The candidate for school janitor possess- 
ing the above qualifications will have a 
great opportunity of doing an important 
task in a successful manner. The board of 
education which employs such a person can 
be reasonably sure that the community’s 
investment in school property will be in- 
telligently cared for and such an appoint- 
ment will give the assurance that the health 
of boys and girls will be amply protected. 

The need for a uniform application 
blank soon became evident since candidates 
had presented various and sundry forms of 
application to individual school-board 
members. A form was devised by the super- 
intendent and adopted by the board of 
education. Upon the adoption of the appli- 
cation form it was agreed that each board 
member would send candidates to the cen- 
tral office to obtain the blanks and that 
filled-in forms would be returned by candi- 
dates to the central office. The following 
is the form which was adopted. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, 

OF LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
Application Form: Janitor 
Photograph I 


Name.... 
Place of birth 


fair common-school 


honest, 


CITY 


Date of birth 
Present address 
(Concluded on page 94) 
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A Code for the Good American 


P. & 


At the beginning of school last fall, the 
Lorain public schools adopted as a specific 
aim for the year for all the schools from 
Grades I to XII— “A Better Understanding 
of the Rights, the Obligations, and the Bless- 
ings of American Democracy.” In order to 
make this aim meaningful and not a mere 
statement of words, the pupils and teachers 
were requested to think on this aim, to dis- 
cuss it, to write about it, and to illustrate 
it in booklets and on posters, etc. At the 
close of the year, each school was asked 
to write a code setting forth the most im- 
portant traits of the “Good American.” A 


Superintendent of Schools, Lorain, Ohio 





ie 


Bunn’ 


committee of pupils, teachers, supervisors, 
and principals studied the codes handed in 
by the groups in the various school buildings. 
The committee then selected from these codes 
statements which have been used most fre- 
quently and which in the judgment of the 
committee best represented the pupils’ con- 
ception of the “Good American.” The words 
of the Code are the words of the pupils and 
not of the teachers. It is, therefore, a chil- 
dren’s code. 

This project has received much favorable 
comment among our people and the news- 
papers. A copy of the code printed in two 
colors has been framed and hung in every 
schoolroom in the city. ; 


we 


The Pupils of the Levain Publix Schoo! 
in order te Keep 
The Rights, Duties, and Blowing: 


of 


Our American Fora of Gover wmenr 


Adopt 


Ths Code of Our Own Mohing 


The Good American takes care of his body and mind. 


The Good American learns the 3} B's and takes part in 
the best of art. music. and literature. 


The Geod American prepares himself te make an 


honest living. 


The Goed American makes friends by being a good 


neighbor. 


The Good American obeys the laws and respecis 


authority. 


The Good American cooperates with others in every 
effort to make a better community and a better 


The Good American honors God. 


The “Code of the Good American” developed by pupils and teachers in the schools 


of Lorain, Ohio. 


4 large pester printed in two colors has been placed in each 


classroom throughout the school system. 
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General Exterior View, Longfellow Elementary-Junior High School, La Crosse, Wisconsin. — Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen, Architects, 


La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


La Crosse Rebuilds Its School Plant 


The long-time policy of the board of 
education of a continuous study and survey 
of school population and physical needs 
of the schools in relation to the construc- 
tion and location of school buildings, pro- 
vided data that made it possible for the city 
of La Crosse, Wis., under the direction of 
the board of education, to organize a Fed- 
eral PWA school building project Septem- 
ber, 1938. This data assembled by the 
board of education revealed that there had 
been a continuous and uniform growth and 
expansion in the city of La Crosse for the 
past several years. This growth had pro- 
duced an accumulated increased school 
population that presented the problem of 
properly housing it at this time. The build- 
ing program based upon this data de- 
manded that an addition be built to the 
Roosevelt elementary school, an addition to 
the Logan Junior-Senior High School, a 
new elementary-junior high school, and a 
new orthopedic elementary school. These 
buildings were strategically located to care 
for this increased enrollment. 

The cost of this PWA building project 
was $940,473. The Federal Government 
granted 45 per cent of this amount or 
$423,213 and the city of La Crosse pro- 
vided by a bond issue, $517,260. The total 
project provided for the construction and 
equipping of these buildings. 

The usual procedure of conferences and 


*Superintendent of Schools, La Crosse, Wis 


G. M. Wiley’ 


committee meetings was followed in which 
a careful study was made of the type build- 
ings to be constructed to meet the present- 


day needs of improved teaching techniques 
and procedures. Careful consideration was 
given to the use of these buildings by the 





A corner in the first-grade room of the Longfellow School with 
a beginning readers group. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN . BOYUM SCHUBERT & SORENSEN 


LA CROSSE WiScoesm AQCRITECTS 


Longfellow Elementary-Junior High School, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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Upper left: the movable furniture permits of the greatest Upper right: a typical classroom showing the disposition 
flexibility in classroom instruction in the Longfellow School of the blackboards and built-in cabinets for supplies 
and both group and individual activities are carried on. : and equipment. : ; 
Lower left: a general science class in action. Lower right: nesting tables of different height are used in 


the primary grades providing a large room free of seating 
for games, etc. 

’ Me ge F x PT ETS 
community as well as the schools, and it Orn ae an ig 
was found that adequate school buildings 
can be constructed giving first consideration 
to the teaching program and at the same 
time, meet the needs of community service. 
\ member of the board made this pointed 
statement which is a guiding principle, 
namely that we are building school build- 
ings and the first consideration in a school 
building is the classroom as that is the 
reason for schools. First consideration was 
given to the construction of adequate class- 
rooms large enough to carry on a teaching 
program based upon individual differences. 
A feature in this building program has been 
the construction of large classrooms in 
which there is a room for reading tables, 
books, and other working material and 
equipment. 

The firm of Boyum, Schubert, and 
Sorensen were selected to prepare plans 
and specifications and supervise the con- 
struction of the elementary junior high 
school, elementary orthopedic school, and 
the addition to the Roosevelt School. This 
firm had its local representative, Carl 


The library of the Longfellow School is the academic nerve center of the building 
and is in continuous use. The school is organized om the academic-laboratory method 
Schubert, located in the city of La Crosse. and a wide variety of books and periodicals are used. 
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The Roosevelt Elementary School. A four-room addition has been erected to provide 


needed space. The architectural style has 


the residential neighborhood in which the building is an ornament and a civik 


which was a distinct advantage. The local 
firm of Nelson and Fuchs was selected 
for the construction of the addition to the 
Logan High School, with Boyum, Schubert, 
and Sorensen as consultant architects. The 
cooperation of the common council, of the 
board of education, and all who were re- 
sponsible for the planning and construc- 
tion of these buildings made it possible to 
complete this building program December, 
1939. 

The description of the buildings is as 
follows: 


ROOM SCHEDULE 


i LOBBY. 
2.DRAMATICS 
3 WOMEN lOS5TORAGE 

4 WOMENS REST. I7BOYS. 
S5CLAS5 ROOM. 6.GIRLS 

6 CLASS ROOM Q@CLAS55 ROOM 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Longfellow Elementary-Juwine High Schaal, La Crocee 


4 HEAT CQUIPMENT 
ISHEAT EQUIPMENT 


been carefully studied to harmonize with 


center. 


Addition to the Roosevelt 
School 


The addition to the Roosevelt Elemen- 
tary School, located at Wood and Hayes 
Streets, consists of four additional class- 
rooms and rooms in the basement that can 
be used for community purposes. The en- 
tire heating plant of this building was re- 
moved and consolidated into one efficient 
plant equipped with automatic stokers 
which will show a large saving in operation 
and will greatly improve the heating and 
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The stairs and corridors of the Longfellow 

School show a liberal use of tile and alum- 

inum, all chosen for maximum service and 
minimum upkeep. 


ventilating in this building. These four ad- 
ditional classrooms are the enlarged size 
and the same quality and style of con- 
struction as those in the new buildings. 
These rooms are built in order that the 
adjusted program of teaching procedure 
can be followed; namely, bringing together 
in the classroom, the teacher, pupil, text- 
books, and supplementary material so that 
the rooms become really academic labora- 
tories where teacher and pupil work hap- 
pily together 
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Wisconsin. 


BOYUM SCHUBERT ¢ SORENSEN 


LA CROSSE WISCOmSim ARCHITECTS 
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The foundation walls are reinforced 
concrete, with continuous footings and 
integral waterproofing. The exterior walls 
are 4-inch face brick backed up with 
8 inches of common brick and lined with 
2-inch tile; the partitions dividing rooms 
are of 4-inch clay tile; and the partitions 
between classrooms and corridors are 
12-inch common brick. The columns are 
concrete and H steel. There are steel 
trusses over the gymnasium and auditorium 
roof. The floor construction consists of steel 
joists, vermiculite plaster on steel lath, con- 
crete slab construction in the auditorium, 
concrete joists in the section above the 
main entrance, and concrete construction 
of the stairs and stair wells. The acoustical 
treatment consists of: (1) low density tile 
in corridor leading from main building to 







































The auditorium of the Longfellow Elemen- 

tary-Junior High School has modern stage 

and lighting equipment and is an ideal little 
theater seating 700 persons 


Longfellow Elementary Junior 
High School 

This building is constructed to accom- 
modate the elementary school which is lo- 
cated in the right wing as a visitor enters 
the building, and the junior high school 
located in the left wing of the building 
Che auditorium and gymnasium are located 


Entrance to the Longfellow School. 


gymnasium and acoustical tile treatment 
in auditorium; (2) 1-inch thick low density 
tile board between ribs of steel joists in 
gymnasium. The insulation consists of 1- 
inch semirigid insulation over concrete of 
the school proper and steel deck over audi- 
torium and gymnasium. This construction 
makes the building fireproof 


) 


New Features in Building Construc- 
tion and Equipment 

Building Construction. (1) This building 
is faced directly into the northwest so that 
all parts of the building will receive di- 
rect rays of the sun some time during the 
day. 

2) The traditional large study halls are 
omitted, and portions of the space which 


The gymnasium of the Longfellow School is divided into two parts by folding doors. 


When special games are played additional seating is provided. these rooms would have occupied are in- 

cluded in the recitation rooms. The large 

in the center of this building so that they community. This section of the building recitation rooms provide adequate space for 
may be conveniently used by the elemen- can be closed off from the other parts of books and other work materials, thus giv- 


tary and junior high schools and by the the building and beated separately. ing the teachers and pupils an opportunity 
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Views of the Emerson Orthopedic Elementary School, La Crosse, Wisconsin. — Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen, Architects, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Top left: living room. Top right: a physiotherapy treatment room. 
Middle left: the waiting corner of the physiotherapy room is equipped Middle right: a Hubbard tank with electrical agitators used for 
with books and play materials to provide happy activity while the treating physically handicapped children. 
children are waiting. Bottom right: a typical teaching room with living room (top left) 
Bottom left: a broad canopy protects scheol buses while delivering in background. These suites 


are used for teaching, for rest and 
and receiving children. 


recreation, and for a wide variety of happy activities intended to 
build up children educationally and socially. 


to make better use of these teaching aids. that just the sections of the building being classrooms make possible better teaching 
This adjustment has reduced the cost of the used will be heated. Thus the cost of op- procedure. 


building. eration is reduced. 5) The folding partition in the gymna- 
3) The heating plant is so constructed 4) The teaching rooms adjacent to the sium provides a separate gymnasium for 
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the boys and one for the girls for physical 
education during the day, and a large 
gymnasium in the evening for competitive 
games. The kitchenette located just off the 
gymnasium where lunches can be prepared, 
provides more opportunity for using the 
building as a community center. 

Equipment. Much of the equipment of 
this building has been designed by the su- 
perintendent, teachers, and architect. 

1) The nest of tables used in the kinder- 
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General Exterior View, Emerson Orthopedic Elementary School, La Crosse, Wisconsin. — Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen, 


Architects, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


garten, first, and second grades, makes pos- 
sible a double use of rooms. When the 
tables are not used, they are nested, and 
the entire space is used for physical edu- 
cation and other activities. 

2) The other equipment specially de- 
signed are the domestic science tables, the 
combination typewriter and bookkeeping 
tables, the manual training benches, and 
the pupils’ desks. 

The building will house 850 students. 
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The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
700. 


Emerson Orthopedic Elementary 
School 


This building is constructed to accom- 
modate the children enrolled in the 
orthopedic and open-air schools and kin- 
dergarten and lower grades for the younger 
children located in this section of the city. 

The physiotherapy department consists 
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The auditorium-gymnasium addition to the Logan Junior-Senior High School has been carefully located with respect to 


the use by the school and by the community. 


The gymnasium in the addition to the Logan Junior-Senior High School is fitted with folding doors and folding bleachers 
so that it will serve boys and girls and will provide space for interscholastic games. The planning and construction have 
been controlled by the needs of a well-balanced physical education program. 


of a treatment room modernly equipped, 
a special room for treatment of the limbs 
by the use of water, and a larger room in 
which a Hubbard tank is installed. In this 


tank the entire body can be submerged and 
treated. There are also shower baths that 
feed water to the body at different tem- 
peratures and can be applied to different 


parts of the body receiving treatment. 
The large dormitory room for rest at 

the noon hour and the lunchroom are 

omitted. Children will rest better in smaller 
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groups rather than in the larger ones, and 
it is more homelike to serve their lunches 
in smaller groups. A portion of the space 
ordinarily used in these rooms for a short 
time in the day is included in the academic 
suite of rooms which consists of a teach- 
ing room and a room that might be called 
a living room. This provides a place for 
rest and recreation at any time a child 
is tired. These two rooms are used together 
for a dining room and a place for noon 
rest. Off these rooms are storerooms to 
take care of the equipment used for the rest 
and lunch period. This type of room ar- 
rangement provides a restful atmosphere 
for the children during the time they are 
doing their regular schoolwork. 

The entire cost and equipping of this 
building was $132,239.22, the federal 
PWA paying $59,507.65, or 45 per cent 
of this amount, and the city paying $72,- 
731.51, or 55 per cent. 

This building is constructed with the 
plan of future development. In other words, 
this is the first story of the first wing. An- 
other floor can be placed over the present 
one and another wing added, along with 
an auditorium and gymnasium. When 
finally completed it would be very similar 
to the Longfellow School. 


Addition to the Logan High School 


The remodeling and the addition to the 
Logan Junior-Senior High School makes 
possible a modern building that will house 
1300 students, an increase of 300 over the 
present enrollment in this school. The re- 
modeling of the old building gives three 
additional classrooms as follows: a drafting 
room and an art room located adjacent to 
each other and a large room with a stage 
which will be used for groups in music 
and instruction in dramatics in the Eng- 
lish department. The machine shop and 
equipment have been remodeled, individ- 
ual drives have been installed on all ma- 
chines and acoustical materials have been 
placed on the ceiling of this room. A gen- 
eral shop has been provided for in the 
remodeling of the old building, which will 
be used for junior high school students. 
The entire heating plant has been mod- 
ernized and automatic stokers and an elec- 
trical coal hoist have been installed. A new 
clock and program system has also been 
placed in the old building. 

The addition consists of five classrooms, 
one being a combination library and study 
hall, a modern auditorium with an ade- 
quate stage and dressing rooms, a gymna- 
sium and sanitary locker and shower-bath 
rooms. The auditorium seats 1048. A fold- 
ing partition is installed in the gymnasium 
which provides two gymnasiums that can 
be used during the school day for the phys- 
ical education, recreation, and health 
programs. For interscholastic games the 
partition can be folded and a large gymna- 
sium is available for these games. Folding 
bleachers are installed and provide a seat- 
ing capacity of 1400. The auditorium and 
gymnasium are so located and equipped 
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1 side view of the auditorium of 


the Logan Junior-Senior High School 


showing the fire curtain lowered. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Logan Junior-Senior High School 


Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen 
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that they can be used for community pur- 
poses without opening and heating the 
other portions of the building. This re- 
duces the cost of operation. 


Foundation walls are of reinforced con- 
crete with continuous footings and integral 
waterproofing. The exterior walls are of 4- 


(Concluded on page 87) 


































































Sources of State Support for the Schools 


F. G. Jennings’ 


There has been a marked change in the 
sources of revenue of the state school funds 
for elementary and secondary schools of our 
country during the past few years. 

Originally, some of the states hoped to 
build up an endowment large enough that 
its income would pay the costs of their 

‘Winters, Calif. 


schools. Because of the great increase in 
the program of education, this endowment 
is paying only about one per cent of the 
total costs of public schools at the present 
time. 

The general property tax has been the 
principal source of revenue for the public 
schools. As its defects became more 


marked, progress was made in changing 
to other sources of support. This led to the 
states contributing a larger and larger share 
of the school expense. At the present time, 
one half of the states provide one third 
or more of the total costs of their schools 
from state sources of revenue. 

The chief source of the state school fund 


SOURCES AND AMOUNTS OF STATE SCHOOL REVENUE IN 1937-38 


DEDICATED SOURCES OF INCOME 


General Fund General 
State Appropriation Property 
Alabama $ 2,148,733.30 $2,296,008.22 


Income Tax 


Liquor Sales Severence 


Arizona(*) 
Arkansas 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut (e) 
Delaware 
Florida 


Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine 
Maryland(f) 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1,800,000.00 


72,005,150.18(d) 
122,767.16(c) 
1,810,743.00(d) 
355,088.42(h) 
8,931,434.67 
24,438.00 
13,209,858.23 
8,801,987.59 
468,125.46 
30,077.38 


9,204,631.68 
87,000.00 


200,000.00 
5,684,403.00(d) 
521,243.00 
25,670,701.00 
7,312,500.00 
5,300,000.00 


126,000.00 


" 352,388.93 
1,733,121.00 
121,803,007.10 
24,525,322.42 


357,285.00 


12,800,000.00 
35,292.50 
37,604,562.00 
1,633,062.50 
4,450,102.00 
37,500.00 
3,673,091.00( 2) 
5,500,000.00 


50,000.00 
636,000.00(*) 

7,399,410.00 

1,250,891.82 


4,765,359.06 


7,831,000.00 


a) Tobacco and cigarette tax 
6) Poll or capitation tax 


c) “Third Class Appropriation 


but not paid 


d) Appropriations must be made 


e) 1934 data 
f) 1936 data. 


g) Property tax relief fund 


hk) As a loan. All funds are 
licenses. 


i) Auto vehicle 


More 


1,283,345.10 


325,174.59 


3,039,588.52 


3,266,421.24 


2,204,030.73 


1,325,090.45 


197,463.80 


17,447,703.00 
158,439.60 


County 2-mill 


1,075,000.00 
1,240,221.00 


148,181.94(s) 
2,910,256.90 


3,085,245.58 


County levy 


81,662.66( ») 


dedicated 


was appropriated 


$3,109,028.19 $ 397,997.15 


$ 287,455.23 $ 125,644.36 2,704,443.60 252,876.97 


878,351.74 


1,469,420.00 
21,521.18 


,762,330.28 
288,671.86 975,540.06 


1,133,812.51 


aap 5 2,500,000.00 


7,375,252.36 


5,476,290.00 


5,921,823.96 


250,866.43 148,000.00 207,564.33 
132,749.00 


95,057.88 


342,039.47 3,471,380.35 


3,500,000.00 
17,877,789.12 


1,041,216.00 


893,000.00 1,730,000.00 
(r) 969,800.90(r) 


1,159,313.60(u) 
300,000.00 


200,000.00 


Explanation of References 
)) Gasoline and tuel taxe 
k) Three fourth I intangible tax 
l Utilities taxes 
m) Insurance companies tax 
n) Inheritance taxe 
One third the ordinary general 
p) United States oil roy 
q) 1937 data 
r) Thirty-five per cent of sales and income taxes 
s) Tax penalties and de 


nquencies, 
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689,919.17 ( q) 


Permanent 

School Fund 

$2,968,434.53(a) $ 193,202.40 
374,891.00( 5) 


455,443.52(¢) 


Occupational Viscellaneous 


$ 977,617.96 


200,000.00 
13,044.00 137,805.11 
1,174,242.60(a) 
568,257.84 
777,460.04 
90,336.00(1) 
2,720,334.00 73,947.00 
2,445,152.80 1,503,041.36(j) 235,521.61 
6,412,803.99(4) 
3,438,802.50()) 
59,379.89 1,049.55 627,682.52 
) 1,042,881.23(k) 1,034,881.23 
164,839.15 
458,728.40 
- 141,148.00(f) 
325,472.07 17,081.78 
2,704,026.48( ¢) 
1,102,783.60(j) 


703,362.8) 


124,441.98 20,965.33 
387,971.00 
15,910,362.00 (/mn) ‘ 
3,039,535.35 
eee 62,192.00(f) 
12,541,933.54(0) 189,384.50 


218,499.20 15,216.94( p) 1,025,492.00(f) 
351,814.13(n) 
3,418.00 75.00 843,745.83 
19,458.76 105,690.33 


ee 523,706.00 
2,738.55(/) 26,434.36(m) 1,324,446.75 
298,178.57 
248,614.00(/) 
, ‘ 610,000.00 
7,085,379.61(a) 202,431.00(f) 

427,748.88 (2) 

6,041,190.82( @) 
12,490,734.05(j) 


_ 


.315,960.46 
350,586.68 


20,000.00 
430,000.00 


. 1, 160,000.00 
2,747,536.00(a) 

11,570,117.33 2,251,810.06( a) 3,189,158.80 
10,535,358.85( 7) 


96,550.00( 1) 

1,043,309.98(b) 
‘8? tees 198,336.22 
93,939.00 
291,048.14 
390,526.62 


510,869.99(b) 
2,786,086.89(v) 
52,596.08 ( w) 
114,839.25( w) 
42,316.68 (x) 
247,603.90(b) 


49,196.16 


450,000.00 


341,751.50(p) 844,962.47 


Note amy x 
4 Three rt and Ifa nise taxe 
} \ € 7 er he genera revenue 
I ¢ ntere and r i 
Interest n dep t 
Land de nquencies and forfeitures 
Up to one half tl neral appropriation 
Lp ne Mall he general appropriatio 
=) One half the cigarette vendor’s licenses 
i) Ninety-six per cent of the intangibles tax 
Approx ate 
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is the legislative appropriation which con- 
tributes 58 per cent of the total amount 
raised. The income from the permanent 
school fund amounts to 3% per cent, leav- 
ing 38 per cent to be raised by dedicated 
taxes. 

One fourth of the states appropriate all 
of their state school funds; three of these, 
California, Connecticut, and Maryland do 
not give their legislature discretionary 
power. They have an automatic appropria- 
tion system. The remaining three fourths 
of the states dedicated the proceeds of some 
tax to their state school fund. Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Washington are unique be- 
cause they dedicate one third to one half 
of their general revenue to the school fund. 

Seventeen states levy a general property 
tax averaging two mills for schools. In 
1930 not a single state levied a sales tax 
for their school fund, but today this tax 
is the most productive nonproperty school 
tax. Fourteen states levy occupational taxes 
for schools. These include the chain store, 
public utility, insurance and savings, and 
corporation franchise taxes and _ licenses. 
Eleven states levy an income tax, part of 
which goes directly to the schools. Taxes 
on alcoholic beverages are revenue pro- 
ducers for schools in ten states. Gasoline, 
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poll, and tobacco and cigarette taxes are 
dedicated in part for schools in five states 
each. 

It is interesting to find the automobile 
license fees contributing over six million 
dollars to the state school revenue in 
Florida; West Virginia hunters and fisher- 
men providing for the schools when they 
purchase their licenses, as does the bride- 
groom when he applies for the marriage 
license. 

Other sources of revenue for the schools 
are: United States oil royalty, inheritance 
taxes, dog taxes, racing and boxing assess- 
ments, and teachers’ license fees. 

At first, it seemed possible that there 
might be some uniformity in taxation in 
various sections of the country but the 
opposite is true. However, some general 
principles might include the following: 

Schools should have adequate and con- 
tinuous state support. The legislative ap- 
propriation works successfully where the 
procedure is well established. This usually 
will provide a definite sum per teacher with 
allowances for equalization purposes. Re- 
ceipts from dedicated sources of revenue 
should be supplemented by legislative ap- 
propriations to guarantee the scheduled 
state school program. 


A Division of Labor for Administration 
Charles L. Worth* 


The philosophy of popular education, in- 
cluding the great need for personality 
adjustment among boys and girls, is widely 
accepted. Not only does the problem of 
personality adjustment present itself to the 
pupils in the schools, but it stands out as 
one of the major problems confronting the 
administration of the schools. 

The relationship between the superin- 
tendent and the high school principal is 
one which in many communities is far from 
satisfactory. The adjustment necessary for 
maintaining a proper esprit de corps is 
great and demands the intelligent under- 
standing and interpretation of the work 
required in the respective spheres. When 
each officer lacks the understanding of his 
specific duties in relation to the other, 
breaches occur which produce far-flung im- 
plications, affecting not only the individ- 
uals involved but manifesting themselves 
throughout the entire work of the school 
system. 

To have become a high school principal 
or superintendent usually indicates the 
possession of a dynamic and, far too often, 
didactic personality. Assuming the presence 
of such personalities in both officials, it be- 
comes reasonable to believe that each must 
be aware of his particular sphere of duties. 
To establish the rapport necessary for the 
best interests of the school as a whole 
demands the establishment of well-defined 
lines of demarcation concerning the several 
duties of each officer. 


“Supervising Principal, Lambertville, N. J 


Results of Poor Relationship 


There is much evidence to support the 
contention that a poor relationship between 
the superintendent and high school prin- 
cipal has been directly responsible for the 
professional failure of one or both of the 
officers being considered. 

This troublesome problem arises most 
frequently in communities where the high 
school principal has been in the same posi- 
tion for many years and is confronted with 
the necessity of making adjustment to a 
new superintendent. Often the high school 
principal is a disappointed candidate for 
the superintendency. In other cases, the 
principal has been permitted to follow his 
personal inclinations for many years, with 
no interference or without the procedure of 
consulting with a superintendent in order 
to secure views which might aid in a given 
project. The superintendent is often all too 
anxious to have each of his fingers in every 
bit of pie, thus, giving rise to pettiness 
which in turn breeds contention. The 
superintendent in striving to establish his 
authority many times overestimates his 
ability to solve problems alone which could 
be solved more intelligently by the knowl- 
edge and experience of both school officers 

Especially in communities which have 
rather frequent changes of school person- 
nel it would appear to be wise for the board 
of education, in conjunction with the 
superintendent, to promulgate a distinct 
statement of duties for each officer to carry 
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on and to list those duties which should be 
carried out as a result of consultation be- 
tween the high school principal and super- 
intendent. Such an arrangement would 
eliminate friction and enable members of 
the faculty, student body, and community 
to know the proper person with whom to 
confer when they are confronted with 
various types of problems. In the smaller 
communities, when the superintendent is 
the general teacher supervisor and the high 
school principal teaches one or more classes 
daily, the establishment of a concrete policy 
often becomes imperative. Such situations 
demanding well-defined spheres of work 
indicate conditions removed from the ideal 
relationship, but the defined spheres could 
be a practical means for the improvement 
of administration. 

To proceed with a plan to incorporate a 
working division of labor, it would be 
necessary to establish the general and 
specific functions of the superintendent and 
the high school principal to be observed in 
the individual community. 


The Superintendent’s Functions 


The proposed statement of the general 
functions of the superintendent might be 
the following: The functions which in a 
general way affect the school system or 
community as a whole should be considered 
as the province of the superintendent, and 
any proposed measure by the high school 
principal which might affect those should 
be made in consultation with the superin- 
tendent. 

The following general and specific func- 
tions should be considered as part of the 
work of the superintendent: 


1. Nomination of teachers 

2. Supervision of teachers 

3. Adoption of courses of study 

4. Determining school calendar and 
hours for approval of board of education 

5. Receiving notice of exclusions or expulsions 

6. Receiving duplicate teacher, library reports 

7. Appointing substitute teachers 

8. Recommending planned changes, repairs, or 
improvements. 

9. Selection of texts and materials. 

10. Arranging schedule for report cards 

11. Supervising janitorial work in general 

12. Encouraging professional growth of staff 

13. Appointing qualified pupil guidance coun- 
selor 

14. Approval of 
athletic. 

15. Approval of school publicity 

16. Approval of school plays. 

17. Approval of class day plans 

18. Approval of graduation plans 

19. Approval of field trips and graduation class 
trips. 

20. Approval of auditorium speakers. 

21. Approval of schedule changes for 
torium periods or athletic contests 

22. Approval of seniors for graduation 

23. Approval of teachers’ assignment to special 
extracurricular work. 

24. Approval of examination schedules 

25. Approval of expenditure of class and school 


school 


schedules — teaching and 


audi 


26. Approval of all school and class 
making projects 

27. Approval of N.Y.A. students. 

28. Approval of period schedule. 

29. Approval of club and interschool organiza- 


tions. 


money- 
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30. Approval of student-group participation in 
out-of-school activities. 

31. Preparing a monthly report for the board 
of education, 

32. Maintaining the adopted policies of the 
state and local board of education 

33. Acting as professional adviser to the board 
of education 


The High School Principal’s Work 

The proposed statement of the general 
functions of the high school principal might 
be the following: Those functions which 
affect the individual school and the spe- 
cific problems within the school should be 
the province of the high school principal. 

The following general and specific func- 
tions should be considered as part of the 
work of the high school principal: 


1. Maintenance of discipline based upon re 
spect 

2. Construction of period schedule 

3. Conducting fire drills in accordance with 
school law 

+. Establishing special time and place for 
teacher consultation 

5. Carrying out the recommendations of 
board of education and superintendent 

6. Consultation with superintendent for ap 
proval of those functions not 
delegated 

7. Holding on average, not more than two 
teachers’ meetings monthly 

8. Submitting schedule of proposed teachers’ 
meetings to superintendents and to teachers 

9. Guidance of pupil scheduling 

10. Arranging for eighth-grade visiting day in 
the spring 

11. Communicating notice of suspension o1 
expulsion immediately to superintendent 

12. Delivering attendance reports, — teacher 
absence reports, fire-drill reports, teachers’ six 
weeks’ teaching reports, library reports, requisi 
tions for supplies to superintendent’s office 

13. Communicating notice of accidents im 
mediately to superintendent 

14. Communicating heating and water system 
failures to superintendent 

15. Communicating emergency building repairs 
to superintendent 

16. Preparing transcript of newly entered 
out-of-town students to be sent to state 
department for evaluation. Duplicate to super 
intendent 

17. Delivering to the superintendent names ot 
pupils failing at the end of each six weeks. Noti 
fying parents of failure 

18. Executing janitorial rules adopted by 
board of education for specific school 

19. Assuming responsibility for building 
cleanliness and proper heating and ventilation 

20. Preparing in advance a calendar of school 
events for the school year and teachers in charge 
of such events 

21. Preparing efficient means of supply distribu- 
tion. 
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specifically 


Assuming responsibility for inculcation of 
desirable habits and attitudes of students and 
teachers. 

23. Integrating work of guidance counselor with 
other departments. 

24. Recognizing functions of special supervisors 

25. Delegating music work or other special sub 
jects to special supervisor with comparable au 
thority to carry out duties. 

26. Delegating other special functions to teach- 
ers with comparable authority to carry out plans 

27. Eliminating any conditions tending toward 
favoritism or prejudice because of family relation- 
ships, social standing, race, color, or creed 


An Exchange of Recommendations 

To eliminate misunderstandings and for 
the sake of maintaining a record of the 
various activities receiving the approval of 
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the superintendent a duplicate form similar 
to the following could be used. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION CITY 
Ge detec dan aes 
Approval Slip 
Date ee 
To the Superintendent: The following is being 
submitted for your approval 
Remarks 
(Signed) 
High School Principal 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION CITY 


OF 


PUBLIC 


To the Principal: This is to inform you that 
your plan(s) submitted on 
(is, is not) approved by this office 
Remarks 
(Signed ) 
Superintendent 

Such a form would make readily avail- 
able the record of all actions and the 
reasons given for such action by the 
superintendent. 

Before any such proposed plan could be 
made effective its adoption by the board 
of education would be essential since the 
board ‘alone can delegate the various duties. 
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After the adoption of the plan it would 
be well for the two officers to discuss each 
of the delegated duties and arrive at an 
understanding of what should be expected 
of each. 

Mr. Deffenbaugh of the U. S. Office of 
Education well remarks: ‘‘The superintend- 
ent of schools is responsible to the board 
of education for the efficient administra- 
tion and supervision of the entire school 
system while the principal is responsible 
directly to the superintendent for the effi- 
cient administration of one school. 

“The relationship between the super- 
intendent and the principal should be such 
that the principal may carry out the 
policies of the superintendent’s office with 
considerable freedom as to the means, but 
these means should meet with the ap- 
proval of the superintendent, since respon- 
sibility for the successful operation of the 
high school ultimately rests with the super- 
intendent. It is to him that the board of 
education looks for the efficient manage- 
ment of each school in the city.” 


What is Your School Doing for 
the Boy Who Stammers? 


Luella Drake Sowers” 


Do you remember the boy in your school 
who stammered? Now that you think back 
upon that circumstance, the situation, which 
was then mildly or hilariously humorous, takes 
on a different complexion That boy was 
living in a constant state of emotional com- 
plexes and inhibitions. He was perhaps more 
definitely handicapped than one who had lost 
1 leg or arm, or had a crooked back. His 
difficulty, while manifested physically and 
heard orally, was in reality deeply seated in 
his mental and emotional make-up, shutting 
him off from the education the schools might 
have to offer, and imposing a most formidable 
handicap on his life 

Perhaps you only knew of the one boy in 
vour immediate classes but vou realized that 
there must have been others. Statistics on 
this subject tell us that about 5 per cent of 
ill pupils in school suffer from some kind of 
speech defect. In figures, this would mean 
that, of the 1,750,000 or more boys and girls 
graduating from the schools each vear, 87.000 
ire handicapped by some form of speech im 
perfection 

Here are some statements from teachers 
which were made when entering students in 
the Miami Beach schools’ department for 
eneech correction and which serve to illustrate 
the classroom difficulties of these children 

“We have no common ground upon which to 
work. His speech is a jargon and it is impossible 
to make normal progress.” 

“T don’t know whether this is a speech problem 
or not, but he raises his hand and, when called 
upon, hesitates for a time and finally sits down.” 
(This was a fifth-grade case, and this child later 
became one of the best pupils in the English 
class.) 

“T have a pupil who is making failing grades 
I am convinced that she could do good work.” 


*Speech Clinician, Public Schools, Mia Beach. Fla 


(A “silent” stammerer with only a limited vo 
cabulary she could use with freedom. Not a 
difficult case. One month after correction she 
was indeed doing good work and made the 
honor roll.) 


“Please look up He has been out of 
school because of his speech. Can anything be 
done?” (A boy nineteen years old. He did come 


into the speech correction clinic and is now 
studying law.) 

One very brilliant boy a senior high 
school student — came to see me of his own 
accord. He said, “What is wrong with me? 
1 can't talk when I want to most? I was 
supposed to make a talk in class this morning 
but I couldn't get the words out —not the 
words I wanted most. I had to use others 
It was a failure, I know it was, and the 
teacher said so.” This student had not stam- 
mered audibly but he had word inhibitions. 
If he had attempted to say these words, he 
would have found it impossible to do so 
Consequently, he used substitute words and 
sentences. This boy was a good student. He 
worked with the clinic several months until 
his speech became deliberate and convincing 
and he had no fear of words 

A football player with a fine physique but 
with speech characterized by a childish lisp 
came for help. His case called for extreme 
measures because he did not realize the extent 
of his difficulty. A phonograph record of his 
speech awakened him to the fact that, as 
he said, “I talk like a baby.” 

\ little more than thirty years ago, the 
American Medical Association began to di- 
rect attention to the necessity for a study 
of speech correction methods. The committee 
in charge of the problem soon decided that 
this was not a work coming wholly within 
the province of the practice of medicine, but 
that it also called for correction by education 
and training practice in cooperation with 
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the school and the home. The schools possessed 
the advantage that corrective training could 
be taken up in its very early stages — in 
the kindergarten, or even in the preschool life 
of the child—when speech correction is 
easiest to accomplish. 

At that time such schools and “institutes” 
which existed for the “curing” of speech de- 
fects were operated by private individuals 
and were run for profit. The owners often 
obtained pupils by extensive advertising and 
flamboyant promises of great results — some- 
times by the exercise of some secret method 
or some vastly important discovery. It was 
this condition that moved certain medical men 
to undertake a scientific study of the causa- 
tion and correction of stammering. Dr. Scrip- 
ture of Harvard, Dr. Blummel of Denver, and 
Dr. Martin of New York City, conducted 
pioneer studies and practice in this field. 

Interest initiated by the Medical Association 
and spread through their publications con- 
tinued until here and there, in certain cities, 
the public schools began to open classes, and 
later clinics, for speech correction, and to 
employ persons qualified to do this work. One 
of the first of these was in Minneapolis. Others 
soon followed in New York, Cleveland, De- 
troit, and Los Angeles. The work of these 
early speech correction classes was difficult 
because so much pioneering and experimenta- 
tion had to be done. My visits to these classes 
were interesting and suggestive. The one in 
Minneapolis I recall in particular 

The writer came into speech correction work 
in a rather interesting way. In college I had 
majored in what was then known as “elocu- 
tion” and “oratory.” In all of these classes 
some attempts were made at speech correction 
I had studied the methods used and had 
issisted as a cadet teacher. Just before a 
summer visit with my physician brother in 
Michigan, I had completed a_ postgraduate 
course in a school of oratory in Pittsburgh 
where speech correction was receiving more 
than usual attention and interest and in which 
some good results were obtained by ‘‘elocu 
tion” methods. On arriving in Michigan, | 
found my brother not only deeply interested 
in the speech correction movement. but with 
1 most difficult and thought-provoking cas¢ 
on his hands. He asked me to take charge 
of the patient, a boy of eleven who would at 
times fall into the most violent fits of stam 
mering and who seldom had any normal speech 
control. That was an interesting summer. Mv 
brother and I worked together. collecting all 
the material on speech correction then ob 
tainable. We put our bov on a period of 
complete silence to secure his relaxation while 
we made certain tests and studied available 
methods. It was a hard fought battle, that 
first one. IT saw my boy twice each day and 
in about three months’ time. the lad had 
won complete liberation in his sneech. There 
has been no recurrence through the years 
since. He is now a leading businessman in his 
city. Much of my success in this initial case 
was, IT am sure, because I had perfect co- 
operation of the parents and of the boy 
himself 

The visit to the class in Minneapolis was 
the first time I had seen a class in operation 
devoted exclusively to speech correction. Years 
] iter W hen doing speec h ( orrection work 
for the Federal Government on speech cases 
of returned soldiers, I was made to realize 
more and more the necessity for individual 
cooneration. IT am now certain that any school 
clinic is reduced in its efficiency, by perhaps 
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Getting the Child’s Confidence is the Speech Teacher's First Problem. 


as much as 50 per cent, if it does not take 
measures to secure home understanding and 
cooperation. In recent years speech correction 
has spread until many states recognize the 
work of “speech clinician” along with the 
services of the doctor, the dentist, and the 
nurse as a regular and accepted part of 
schoolwork 

The training of a speech clinician can only 
be accomplished by a good fundamental train- 
ing plus constant study and practice together 
with a special devotion to the work. There is 
no single method or procedure that will fit 
iny large number of cases. The range of 
individual differences is wide, and types of 
difficulty are almost as varied as the children 
themselves. I prefer to think of the work as 
even more closely allied to that of the medical 
profession than to that of the teacher and of 
the school. We who are in this work must 
‘practice’ speech correction and recognize 
ourselves always as learners. We are noi 
classroom teachers conducting regular classes 
but rather trained practitioners operating 
clinics for study, demonstration, and constant 
search for better techniques 

The day a child begins to manifest a speech 
difficulty is the best time to undertake its 
correction. This statement sounds so logical 
that it is almost axiomatic. Yet. parents con- 
tinually neglect such children in the hope that 
they will outgrow the trouble. In the mean- 
time the defect continues until, through fixa- 
tion of habit, it becomes the child’s natural 
way of talking, and correction is more and 
more difficult 

In our clinic in the schools of Miami Beach 
we give diagnostic tests for the speech of 
all pupils at the opening of school. Correc- 
tion, as conducted here. does not interfere 
with their regular classwork. Defective speech 
correction does not concern itself with elocu 
tion. English. grammatical or idiomatic speech 
These things come under the attention of the 
English and public-speaking departments: but 
we do concern ourselves with giving each child 


the ability to have tree, easy, and natural com- 
mand of articulate speech 

What is your school doing for the child 
who stammers? 


A TESTING PROGRAM IN 
CUYAHOGA FALLS 

During the school year 1940-41, the public 
schools of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, are entering upon 
the second year of the operation of the school 
testing program. The program was established fol 
lowing the reorganization of the lower elementary 
school level in 1938-39, which attempted to break 
down the grade demarcation and _ traditional 
boundary lines. During the year of the initial 
experiment, larger opportunity was given for the 
preparation of reading experience, more attention 
was given to learning difficulties, development of 
tests, attitudes. and abilities 

The informal tests, which are constructed by 
1 committee comprising a number of teachers 
from the primary level of the elementary schools, 
are used chiefly for appraisal and for judging 
pupil response. Norms now in the process of 
formation, and comprising the test results, are 
recorded on each pupil’s progress card 

The second step which is being initiated this 
year will be carried out with the aid of a com 
mittee from the middle and upper levels of the 
elementary school. This committee will make a 
diagnosis of learning difficulties in language; will 
observe methods and procedures; and will study 
the measurement technique to determine how far 
the actual achievement is from the expected 
achievement result 


PROGRESS IN LAS VEGAS, 
NEW MEXICO 

Beginning with September 2, foreign languages 
in the high school of Las Vegas, N. Mex., are be- 
ing offered as elective subjects, along with algebra 
and geometry. Under the new ruling, high-school 
students will not be required to take a foreign 
language to graduate 

Beginning with the new school year, 1940-41, 
all teachers of the school staff will be required to 
attend one summer school of six weeks 

Mr. Walter B. McFarland, who has been super 
intendent of the city schools since 1916, has been 
re-elected to that office for another school term 


































































School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


DR. CARL COZIER 


Chairman, Board of Education, 
Bellingham, Washington 

The backbone of the nation’s system of 
popular education is unquestionably vested 
in an intelligent citizenship that makes its 
contribution to the commercial, industrial, and 
professional life, and at the same time mani- 
fests an active concern in the training of a 
rising generation. 

Dr. Carl Cozier has won a standing in his 
chosen profession and yet has found time to 
render service to the school district in which 
he resides. He has been a member of the 
school board for twelve years, and has been 
its chairman for eight years. During this 
period of service, the district has planned 
and completed a building program, involving 
more than a million and a quarter dollars. 

Dr. Cozier has taken an active interest in 
changing the school organization from the 





Dr. Carl Cozier 
Chairman, Board of Education 
Bellingham, Washington. 


traditional eight-four to the six-three-three 
plan. He has supported an organized program 
to improve the curriculum in both the Belling- 
ham district and the state. 

Dr. Cozier is a member of the Allied Com- 
mittee of Sixteen, a state organization com- 
posed of representatives from school districts, 
the Washington State School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation, and the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. He has taken an active part in the 
State Directors’ Association, and he has been 
a member of the Research Committee from 
districts of the first class to study taxation 
problems. He acted as chairman of the board 
during the time that the school district had 
planned and completed a building program 

Dr. Cozier received his education at the 
State College of Washington and at the Chi- 
cago Veterinary College. He holds the degree 
of Doctor of Comparative Medicine, and has 
done postgraduate study at the Washington 


State College, and in private laboratories in 
Chicago. 

Dr. Cozier was born in Linn County, Ore., 
August 12, 1874. 


GEORGE D. FARLEY 
President, Board of Education, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Mr. George Farley was elected president of 
the Battle Creek board of education in July, 
1940. He became a member in 1934 and 
served as secretary for four years before 
assuming the presidency. His contribution to 
the school system over which he presides may 

be briefly enumerated as follows 





Mr. George D. Farley 
President, Board of Education, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


He helped in working and putting into 
operation a single-salary schedule, was instru- 
mental in inaugurating a sick-leave policy, 
favored the establishment of a health in- 
surance plan, co-ordinated a plan of aid for 
underprivileged children, and encouraged the 
standardization of regulations governing the 
use of school buildings 

Mr. Farley is a member of the Committee 
of One Hundred Citizens, concerned in a 
study of the curriculum of the local schools 
with the aim of effecting improvements. At 
present he is engaged in editing a handbook, 
enumerating all the policies under which the 
board of education is operating 

Mr. Farley was educated in the public 
schools of Battle Creek, is a graduate of the 
high school, and holds an A.B. degree granted 
by Albion College in 1914. He was an in- 
structor in the University of Michigan for 
five years 

He is a member of the Michigan Education 
Association. of the Department of School 
Board Members and Superintendents of the 
Association, and a member of the Michigan 
Public School Business Officials’ Association 

Mr. Farley was born in Battle Creek. Mich 
December 18. 1890 
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FREDERIC T. HARWARD 
President, Board of Education, 
Highland Park, Michigan 
Frederic Harward comes to his post of 
duty with an exceptional background. He 
received a B.A. degree at the hands of Wil- 
liams College in 1894, and an LL.B. degree 





Mr. Frederic T. Harward 
President, Board of Education 


Highland Park, Michigan. 
Bachrach Photo 


from the law department of Yale University 

Thus the school system of Highland Park 
(a suburb of Detroit), has the advantage of 
a highly cultured citizen to guide its destinies 
It is usually found that the smaller centers 
of population nestling about the larger cities 
maintain a highly efficient school system. This 
is largely due to the fact that many people 
important in metropolitan business affairs seek 
the quiet of a smaller community, and at 
the same time desire to foster a cultured life 

Mr. Harward is deeply concerned in the 
subject of popular education and gives much 
time and thought to the educational progress 
of his home town. He was born in Richmond 
Me., December 8, 1872 


— ° 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS LOSE 37,000 
PUPILS 

A preliminary report issued by Mr. Eugene 
Nifenecker, director of reference, research, and 
statistics for the New York Citv schools, shows 
37,310 fewer pupils enrolled in the city’s schools 
this fall than a vear ago. The report shows 
1,066,624 students in all tvpes of day s« hools on 
September 11, 1940, compared with 1,103,943 on 
the corresponding day last vear 

While the figures show a drop of 37,319 from 
last September, they represent an increase ol 
13,957 over the 1,052,667 students on register at 
the close of the school vear last June 

While the preliminary figures are not entirel) 
accurate to warrant their use for official purposes, 
they are in accord with the registration trend that 
has long been in evidence 
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How Greenwich Manages 
Its School Films Eteanor D. Child’ 


The school system of Greenwich, Conn., is 
convinced that motion pictures are an essen- 
tial aid in the elementary and _ secondary 
school program. Through intelligent use of 
films, which cost last year about 52 cents per 
pupil, results were achieved which would have 
been impossible otherwise in a conservatively 
progressive plan of elementary education. 
Greenwich has solved a number of problems 
in the handling of a film library which may 
be of interest to other schools. 

To understand the situation, the reader 
should know that Greenwich is a residential 
suburb of New York City with a population 
of 40,000. The city has a number of private 
and parochial schools so that the enrollment 
of 5542 in the public schools is not as large 
as might be expected. Ten elementary schools 
and a high school and five adult evening 
schools comprise the school system. The per 
pupil cost which is affected by living costs of 
the near-by city was $152 in 1938-39, and 
was somewhat less than most of the New 
York City suburbs. The Greenwich schools 
do rank high in Connecticut, and the board of 
education finds reasonably ample funds for 
worth-while enterprises 


The Audio-Visual Department 

Prior to 1937, only three of the schools 
had bought motion-picture projectors. These 
schools had shown films sporadically and no 
attempts had been made to train the teachers 
in film usage. In 1930 the board purchased 
1 set of Yale Chronicles, but no special per- 
son was in charge of them; no one kept them 
in repair; five reels had been lost, and a very 
few teachers had used the remaining ones. 

Early in 1937, after a questionnaire had 
shown the advisability of an audio-visual pro- 
gram, an interested high school teacher was 
put on half-time teaching and was appointed 
supervisor of audio-visual education for all 
the schools. An assisting committee of one 
teacher from each building was formed. This 
group of teachers investigates what other cities 
are doing in audio-visual work, reads the cur- 
rent literature, determines what the teachers 
need, previews films and other materials, and 
makes the final decisions on major purchases 

The department, as its name implies, has 
charge of all the audio and visual work, in 
cluding slides and pictures, models, some 
school journeys, radio programs, recordings 
ind other such aids. Most of the materials 
ire centered at the library of the audio-visual 
office. Transportation to the school buildings 
is usually arranged by the committee mem 
bers, but many teachers and principals assist 
because almost everyday someone from each 
school calls at the superintendent’s office in 
the same building. Records are kept by the 
department, equipment is kept in repair 
bulletins and catalogs of available materials 
ire circulated, teachers and pupils are taught 
how to run the projection machines, and ad 
vice is given on how the materials may be 
used to the best advantage. One full-time 
and one half-time WPA assistant and four 
NYA students make this work possible 


‘Supervisor of the Audio-Visual Department, Greenwich 
Public schools 


How the Department Operates 

In June various teachers and heads of de- 
partments choose the free or rented films that 
they will need during the following school 
year. Early in September each teacher is fur- 
nished with a list of these films including 
running time, grade suitability, and general 
content. Notices of other films ordered during 
the year are sent regularly to each building. 
Thus, teachers may choose additional films 
which fit into their work. Orders for all ma- 
terials may be telephoned to the audio-visual 
office or may be sent there on a printed form. 

A 5 by 8-inch record card for each film is 
kept by the supervisor. Here are recorded the 
name of the film, its source, cost, booking 
dates or date of purchase, subject suitability, 
and general rating of value. Below, in columns, 
are placed the names of teachers who request 
the film, their school, dates sent and returned. 
guide sent and returned, times used, number 
of pupils who viewed it, and the comments of 
teachers. 

The supervisor of the department is faculty 
sponsor of the high school photoplay produc- 
tion group and is teacher of a course in mo- 
tion picture and radio. Students under her 
direction have produced a number of films, 
including three school newsreels, two original 
comedy dramas, two publicity films for the 
local Red Cross chapter, the record of a grade 
school operetta, and a teaching film in color 
on the town’s water supply. 

Entertainment films are not within the 
province of the department. It is very seldom 
that the showing of an entertainment motion 
picture can be justified. However, if some 
school clubs wants to raise funds for a worthy 
cause, the department will assist in anyway 
possible. About three times a year, on the 
average, such an occasion arises in the town; 
the board does not usually favor collecting 
money from the pupils 

Because the school budget is apportioned 
long before the beginning of the year, no 
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funds were available during 1937; perhaps 
this was an advantage because plenty of time 
was allowed to investigate what was needed 
and who could best supply these needs. In 
1938 the sum of $1800 was spent to start 
a film library, buy projectors, and purchase 
equipment for other branches of the audio- 
visual program. In 1939 and 1940 the depart- 
ment was granted a budget of $900 per 
annum (the salary of the supervisor is not 
included in this budget). The parent-teacher 
associations have helped in the purchase of 
motion-picture projectors for individual 
schools. 

At the present time all but two schools 
own sound-motion-picture projectors, and 
these two expect to have machines before the 
end of 1940. Three schools have silent pro- 
jectors also. In addition, the audio-visual 
office has a sound and a silent machine which 
any school may borrow. 


Films Used in 1939-40 

During the school year the separate pictures 
used were: 68 owned by the schools, 129 free, 
13 rented. Of the 210 films, 106 were silent 
and 104 were sound. The silent-owned films 
included the 42 Yale Chronicle films. The 
school-owned films were shown 901 times, or 
8.74 times each; the free films were shown 
1186 times, or 5.71 times each. The rented 
films showed the lowest usage of 59 showings, 
or 4.54 times each. 

Naturally, the previewing of films for class 
preparation is not included in the number ot 
showings. Because some of the films owned 
were not purchased until late in the year, the 
average number of times the pictures were 
used is much lower than would be the average 
for the ordinary film in one year. Six films 
were used from 20 to 25 times. 

The total number of pupils who saw the 
films was 91,590. In terms of films viewed, 
this means that each pupil saw 14.74 films 

In the tabulation of school-owned films the 
cost of the Yale Chronicles is not included. 
Estimates of the possible life of the recently 
purchased films indicate that most of the pic- 
tures will be usable from 10 to 20 years 

The 216 free films cost 27% cents per reel 
to use, or 5 cents per showing. The 20 rented 
cost a total of $25, including express charges, 
or 43 cents per showing. 

Few films are rented because free ones have 





Well Chosen Pictures Always Hold the Interest of Pupils. 
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been found to be as satisfactory in most in- 
stances as rented films, and because it is de- 
sired whenever possible to save money for 
buying films. These costs were lower than 
they might have been because of the econom- 
ical services of a cooperative film library. 

Table II analyzes the use of films by depart- 
ments. These classifications are not exact in 
some cases because teachers failed to report 
how the film was used, and some subjects are 
difficult to classify. 

Not including the films shown to large 
groups, such as safety films, 207 different 
classroom teachers used films. This meant that 
86.25 per cent of the teachers in the system 
ordered films. 


Values of the Program 

There seems general agreement in the school 
staff that the audio-visual program is well 
worth the money spent. It has been gratifying 
to have teachers state that with the help of 
a good film they have taught in two days 
what it formerly took them a week to accom 
plish. Thus, one teacher had taught a unit on 
soil formation to a class of not too bright 
seventh-graders, only to find after two weeks 
that they really understood little about the 
subject. About this time a film was purchased 
on the subject and the teacher promptly 
showed it to the class. The pupils exclaimed: 
“Why didn’t you show us the film in the first 
place; we would have understood the work of 
the past weeks.” A test proved that the film 
had made the subject intelligible to them 
This is typical of the many testimonials the 
teachers volunteer. 

Teaching with films is not necessarily easy 
Teachers must be willing to spend extra hours 
planning the use of the film, previewing the 
film, and learning to run the projector. The 
teacher’s reward for this extra work is an 
enrichment of the pupil’s knowledge. 
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Students Check and Repair the Films. 


more of the free and rented sound-motion 
pictures showed such wide usage. When mak- 
ing film purchases, the educational value of 
the film is primarily considered. If a silent 
film is almost as effective as a sound film 
on the same subject, the silent one is pur- 
chased at a considerable saving in expense 


TABLE I. Cost of Owned Films 


Total Cost per 

Cost Reel 
37 silent reels $ 771.50 $20.85 
24 sound reels 661.75 27.54 
61 total reels 1433.25 23.49 


Is a sound film more effective than a silent 
film? Most teachers in Greenwich believe 
comparisons need not be made. It is more 
important that a film be informative, easy to 
comprehend, provocative of interest, compel 
the students to think more deeply, and be 
well produced. Some subjects are vastly better 
when done with sound; for instance, a film 
about Mexico with the native children saying 
a few words in their own language, provides 
reality and an added educational interest for 
young pupils. The newest films are more likely 
to be made with sound, especially the free 
films. This accounts for the fact that many 


TABLE Il. Use of 


Department Vumber of 


History 

Science ; 
Foreign Language 
DE iiekasus 
Physical Training 
Health ; 
Domestic Science 
English 
Commercial 
Manual Training 
Other social studies 
Miscel'aneous 
Totals 


Vo. of Cost per Showing on Basis of 
Showings 10 Yrs 15 Yrs 20 Yrs 
369 21¢ 16c llc 
342 1% 15¢ 10¢ 
711 20¢ 15¢ 10¢ 


Why Schools Own Films 

The difference between five cents for a free 
film showing and 10 to 20 cents for an owned 
film seems small in view of the fact that the 
latter films are produced solely for teaching 
purposes, while the former are usually made 
to sell some product. Then, too, the owned 
films can be ordered at any time the teacher 
feels they will best fit into her work, and 
may be kept to use several times if necessary 
On the other hand, free and rented films 
serve a distinct purpose. No other comparable 
films on the subject may be available. A film 
may be used so seldom that the purchase of 


Films by Departments 


Reel Showings Percentage 

305 18.30 
658 30.62 
110 §.12 
90 4.15 
44 2.05 
146 6.70 
56 3.02 
100 4.56 
114 5.31 
43 2.04 
365 17.00 
25 1.15 

2146 100.00 
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a print would be inadvisable. Of course, no 
system can afford to buy all the films wanted 

To calculate the cost of film showings as 
based on the cost of film, plus cost of ma- 
chine and cost of supervisor, is difficult be- 
cause the total expenditures of the department 
include other visual items besides those con 
nected with films, and many parent-teacher 
associations have assisted in the purchase of 
projectors. A rough estimate shows that each 
year the capital investment and replacement 
of machines in the school system probably 
average $500, allowing for no assistance from 
parent-teacher associations. Repairs will likely 
average $80; the capital investment and re- 
placement of screens will be $50; the salary 
of the supervisor will be about $1500; the 
film purchases will be $400; the film rentals 
will average $25; the transportation on free 
films will be $60; the incidental expenses will 
reach $150. The total expenses will amount to 
$3265 per annum, or 52 cents per pupil. 

. 

THE FAILURE OF AMERICAN 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Writing in a recent issue of School and So- 
clety, Mr. E. E. Oertel calls attention to the 
parallel between some of the arguments of re- 
cent American educational philosophers and 
the argument of Hitler in favor of Fascism. 
Dr. Oertel writes: ‘“‘Without intimating that 
our indigenous American philosopher de- 
signedly embraces the totalitarian ideologies 
of Europe, I should like to place in juxtapo- 
sition here two statements almost parallel in 
their descriptions of institutions which ordi- 
narily are presumed to be dissimilar in char- 
acter. One statement is by Dr. John Dewey 
and concerns American education, and the 
other is by Hitler and concerns the revolu- 
tionary movement in central Europe. 

“John Dewey writes in ‘My pedagogic 
Creed’: ‘through education society can form- 
ulate its Own purposes, can organize its own 
resources and thus shape itself with definite- 
ness and economy in the direction in which 
it wishes to move.’ 

“Adolph Hitler is quoted by Hermann 
Rauschning in ‘The Revolution of Nihilism’ 
as saying: ‘all that is necessary is devotion 
to the revolutionary movement for its own 
sake, a movement that is its own meaning and 
purpose, as the outlet to a new, unknown, and 
dangerous life, but at all costs a life of 
strength and energy.’ 

“These are short quotations and they are 
separated from their context, but they are 
reasonably faithful to the general points ot 
view of their authors, each preoccupied in 
means to an undetermined end. At some 
points it does appear that experimentalism 
and the totalitarian ideologies converge. Ex- 
perimentalism, it seems, has in some ways, at 
least, given the European dictators ideological 
precedents. 

“The almost total denial of the relevance 
of spiritual fixed moral values, and 
stable ethical ideas to educational procedure 
in the Dewey philosophy — the consistent 
policy, for instance, of excluding God from 
consideration — has been the great weakness 
in our dominant twentieth-century American 
educational philosophy. And this characteristic 
weakness may be considered the very factor 
which has given encouragement to a retreat 
from a life of reason by European oppor- 
tunistic dictators. Just as behaviorism was a 
natural outcome of pragmatism run wild, so 
present-day nihilism may be considered a 
natural outcome of experimentalism run wild.” 
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Tt Was Said at Detroit— 


TRENDS IN PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 
C. D. Hutchins, Ohio State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio 
Persistence in overcoming obstacles in getting 
to and from school was taken as evidence of 
probab‘e success for young people in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, but for the present 
generation, going to and from school has been 
made extremely easy, especialy for rural school 
children who are served by buses which stop at 
each home and transport the ch:Idren safely and 
comfortably to the very door of the schoolhouse 
The program of pupil transportation has had 
its entire development in the past forty years, 
having started in some communities about 1900 
By various means, including horseback, horse and 
buggy, horse-drawn wagons, motor buses, and the 
present modern all-metal motor coach, the trans- 
portation program has kept pace with the rapid 
trend toward the substitution of the consolidated 

school for the one-teacher school. 

In the recent past we have noticed an increased 
nterest in the field of pupil transportation, re 
sulting in many completed studies, the develop 
ment of school-bus standards regulating the type 
of equipment in almost all states, and the provi 
sion of state financial assistance for local district 
programs of pupil transportation. Particular’y 
noticeable at the present time are trends toward 
the development of state distributive plans tot 
distributing state money to the school districts, 
toward substituting public ownership for private 
contracting and toward greater interest in driver 
training. The present-day development in the 
field of pupil transportation indicates that we 
shall be assured of safe, careful, efficient, and 
economical pupil transportation service in the 
vears to come 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
W. G. Darley, E.E., and L. S. Ickis, MS.., 
Nela Park Engineering Department, 
General Electric Company 
Because of its materially higher initial cost there 
may be a temptation to skimp on fluorescent 
ighting installations. The author’s advice with 
regard to such a policy would be the same as has 
been given to those who have contemplated re 
wiring with wire which was too small, i.e., “Save 
ill the money instead of just, in effect, making a 
down payment on a future rewiring job.” Our ex 
erience to date indicates that the minimum re 
juirements for good lighting of the average (22 by 
30 ft.) classroom with fluorescent lamps calls for 
the use of 6 outlets equipped with the order ol 
00 watts per outlet or equivalent, in suitable 
equipment. As a matter of interest, the 30 foot 
cand es provided by this type of installation will 
still leave classroom lighting practice behind that 
n the better-lighted offices where the returns ot 

mproved illumination are more tangible 

Cost. It is extremely difficult to give a general 
figure for the cost of lighting, particularly 
fluorescent lighting. To be considered in such cal 
culations are 


1. Amortization and interest on the investment 


n the maintenance of luminaires 
Cost of lamps 
Current cost based upon the rate which 


would prevail if the entire school were lighted 
vith the given system and taking into account the 
ite structure 

+. Hours’ use per year 

The lighting engineers of the local utility 
anies can provide 
ods for 


com 
the data and suggested meth 
making lighting calculations and the 
equipment and lamps. Naturally the 
method of writing off an investment of this nature 
may vary with different operations but this factor 
should be included. The final answer should be 
quated on the basis of cost per unit of light 
The advent of the fluorescent lamp makes pos 
‘ible a closer approach to nature’s intended en 
vironment in the classroom. Progress has brought 
to the point where it is possible to 


cost 
lata on 


contro! 


noise, to control ventilaton, to control tempera- 
ture, and now, finally, to provide a light almost 
duplicating day‘ight. Furthermore, while little has 
been heard about it to date, the germicidal lamp, 
a first cousin of the fluorescent lamp,.may be in 
the classroom before long killing air-borne bac- 
teria indoors just as sunlight does outdoors. And 
speaking of sunlight brings to mind the fact that 


there are good sunlight lamps available today 
which can be used in the classroom to provide 
health-giving ultraviolet radiation. It thus appears 
as though our progress in the development of the 
classroom environment is now at the point of 
being able to actually reproduce man’s natural 
outdoor environment indoors, with all conditions 
fully controllable, 


SELECTION OF SCHOOL BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


H. H. Linn, Teachers College, Columbia University 


In our opinion, building service work in the 
public schools is of far greater importance than 
has generally been recognized. Let us analyze the 
job rather briefly. Men and women engaged in 
this work are responsible in large part for the 
proper care of several billions of dol-ars of public 
property in this country —altogether in the 
neighborhood of seven billions of dollars. They 
are responsible in large part for the health con- 
ditions provided for the millions of pupils attend- 
ing schoo!. They are respons:ble in large part for 
looking after the safety of the pupils and protect 
ing them against the hazards of fire and accident 
They are responsible in large part for providing 
clean and satisfying environmental conditions that 
tend to promote better teaching and better learn 
ing. They can do much toward build’ng good will 
for the schools, and this is an item of importance 
at this time when our public institutions are going 
to find competition for the taxpayers’ dolar more 
acute than ever before. These employees also are 
in a position to effect substantial economies in the 
operation and maintenance of plant through the 
proper and efficient use of different types of 
supplies and utility services. When we consider 
the work of the building service employees from 
the standpoint of these responsibilities, it should 
be clear that we need a high type of personnel in 
this field of service. It is stupid to provide these 
billions of do‘lars of plant properties and spend 
tens of millions of dollars annually for operation, 
and have the work performed pretty largely by 
people of questionable ability 

Recently we were asked by the board of edu- 
cation of a city in New York State to conduct a 
civil service exam‘nation for the purpose of 
selecting a man to fill the position of school cus- 
todian. It seems that when news got about that 
a position was open in the local schools, some 45 
men began to bombard the school authorities with 
applications and references. The usual type of 
situation developed where pressures of all types 
were brought to bear. Old men wanted jobs be 
cause they could get no employment elsewhere ; 
war veterans asked for preference; physically 
handicapped men wished special considerat'on; 
men on relief sought the position. There was some 
evidence that a religious group was supporting 
one candidate. As a matter of fact, every type ol 
pressure was being brought to bear. The board of 
education was interested in being relieved of these 
pressures, which no doubt was responsib’e for 
their request that I assist them in listing the men 
on some objective basis 

Our examination consisted of four parts. (1) A 
formal written intelligence test to determins 
mental ability; (2) A true-false test consisting ol 
100 statements dealing with problems and atti 
tudes connected with custodial service; (3) A 
brief composition test dealing with this field; and 
(4) A personal interview that enabled me to ask 
certain personal questions and to gain a general 
impression of the candidat 

A rating sheet was devised for the purpose ol 
recording both our objective and subjective find 
ings and conclusions. Copies of this personal rat 


ing sheet have been distributed among you and 
vou probably will understand our further ex 
planation more clearly by following the sheet 
1. Intelligence 3 
True-False Examination 5 
Fssav Test 
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4. Age .... 3 
5. Height ..... 2 
6. Weight ....... 2 
7. General Health 5 
8. Physical Condition 5 
9. Marital Status 1 
10. Parental Status ] 
11. Education (general) 5 
12. Special Training 2 
13. Experience ..... 2 
14. Spoken English ] 
15. Writing Legibility ly, 
7. a ee ad | 
17. Personal Cleanliness | 
18. Neatness of Dress , iY 
a seers 1 
20. Energy (or Drive) l 
21. Personal Habits 1 
22. General Impression 5 
Totals ; 100 


I may add that 31 men took the examination 
and that the final rankings were generally ac 
cepted as quite satisfactory. We feel certain that 
the very best men of the group ranked toward 
the top and that the very weakest men fell to the 
bottom. Two men of the entire group of 31- 
who made a very favorable impression in all other 
respects —- fell down flatly on the mental ability 
test and also on the subject-matter test. However, 
after we learned that they had an I.Q. of about 
80, we did not feel that from a long term point 
of view their el mination should prove to be a 
loss to the local school system 

In closing, I should like to emphasize the fact 
that if we select potentially capable people for 
building service positions, at least half of our 
troubles are over; and if we se‘ect people lacking 
in ability and the proper attitudes, we are going 
to have a continuing source of trouble and worry 


THE CARE OF ATHLETIC FIELDS 
W. M. Councell, East Cleveland, Ohio 


In the past two decades we have witnessed a 
most phenomenal growth of interest in games and 
athletic contests. Everyone wants to p'ay, or be a 
spectator where others, more agile or skillful, are 
competing for athletic glory and renown. This 
widespread enthusiasm and interest for athletics 
has created a demand for additional, larger, and 
more modern athletic fields and plants accom 
modating both competitors and spectators alike 
Since the conservation of health and a program 
of physical education are emphasized among the 
state aims of education, every progressive com 
munity has endeavored, and rightfu'ly so, to pro 
vide improved and modern recreational facilities 
for both young and adults. Much of the respon 
sibility for the creation and care of better athletic 
fields and play areas has fallen upon the public 
schools, and it is the school’s viewpoint that is of 
vital interest to all of us 

It is my firm belief that the athletic field of 
any school district, large or small, should at all 
times, look just as neat, well kept, and attractive 
is any of the school buildings or grounds in the 
district. The athletic plant, just like any school 
building, is the property of the local board of 
education, and the creation and equipment of an 


ithletic field is made possible by school taxes 
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levied on the community and it represents an in- 
vestment on the part of local taxpayers. These 
taxpayers are most certainly entitled to an invit- 
ing and attractive looking plant as a return from 
their investment. 

Building a good football plant requires (1) 
sufficient space for playing field and stands; (2) 
good drainage; (3) proper sloped surface; (4) 
good turf. Unless the soil is unusually sandy or 
porous, four-inch draintile layed out in the her- 
ringbone pattern and connecting into one or more 
larger sewers, is absolutely essential for proper 
drainage. The playing field should be crowned 
straight down the center, the height of the crown 
varies with different types of soil and the amount 
of tile drainage. We have found a 9-inch crown 
to be ideal for the conditions of our Shaw High 
School stadium. For several years we experi 
mented with different grass seed formulas, and 
now use the following mixture which has given 
us excellent results 


20 per cent red top fancy 

50 per cent Kentucky blue, heavy 

20 per cent German bent (not creeping) 
10 per cent Italian rye grass 


This formula gives a tough, deep-rooted grass 
that is thick and mattered and lasts unbelievedly 
well in wet weather. We often seed our field in 
the late fall, sometimes before the playing season 
is ended. 

Let me remind you that it is a complete waste 
of time and money to build a fine playing field, 
and then allow your team to practice on this 
field. All practice sessions should be held on the 
practice field; save your stadium field for the 
games. 

The stands should be kept neat and clean at 
all times. Keep your wooden stands in good repair 
and paint them as often as possible. Concrete 
stands that are old will look like new when 
painted light colors. Keep the wooden seats on 
the concrete stands painted and it will add many 
years to their service. All available space under 
the stands should be used for locker rooms, public 
rest rooms, refreshment stands, and storage space 
See that such areas are as clean as any of your 
school buildings. The locker rooms, whether they 
be located under the stands or in a_ near-by 
building, should be kept airy, clean, and freshly 
painted. Provide plenty of space for lockers, 
showers, toilets, and storage of athletic equip 
ment. See that the team quarters have foot baths, 
mirrors, blackboards, and bulletin boards; for the 
visiting team as well as for your own 

Whether we all approve of it or not, 1 am con 
vinced that night football is here to stay. The 
public likes it and are making the turnstiles click 
with unbelievable increased attendance. Our field 
is lighted with eighty 1500-watt lamps in the en 
closed type reflector, These units are mounted, 10 
each, on 60-foot steel pole, four on each side of 
the playing field, and produce 30 foot-candles of 
light on the gridiron. All wiring is underground 
and each bank of lights is operated by remote 
control from the press box on the top of the west 
stand. Fourteen service units light the stands, 
aisles, and entrance gates before and aiter game 
time. 

In building and maintaining your football field 
you must constantly keep in mind the comfort 
and convenience of the spectators. Be certain that 
you have made provision for an adequate num- 
ber of ticket booths. There should also be suffi 
cient entrance and exit gates so that your crowds 
may be handled with a minimum of delay and 
inconvenience. Provide convenient and _ clean 
public rest rooms. By all means have a large and 
complete scoreboard located where every fan can 
see it; keep it freshly painted and lettered large 
enough so that everyone can read it. A public 
address system operated by an intelligent foot 
ball man is a most decided asset to any stadium 
and will do a lot to educate your community to a 
better understanding of football. Never neglect 
the “knights of the press,” smart athletic men 
always have the sports writers “in their corner.” 

A good running track is next in importance to 


a good football field and usually encircles the 
gridiron, The space inside the track should be 
confined to football in the fall and used for track 
and field activities only in the spring. A baseball 
diamond laid out inside the track is a hindrance 
to both sports; baseball fields should be provided 
outside the track enclosures. 

Baseball is one of America’s best-loved sports 
and a good baseball diamond is a joy and pleasure 
to the youth of any community. Such a diamond 
will be used all spring and during the summer 
vacation months. An enclosed field makes the best 


baseball field and will eliminate a lot of com 
plicated ground rules 

In closing, let me emphasize again, plan and 
operate your athletic plant so that it will provide 
safety, comfort, and convenience for spectators 
as well as players; make it so attractive that spec- 
tators will want to come back again, not only to 
see your teams play, but because they can enjoy 
the facil ties of such a plant. And last of all, keep 
it as clean and neat and attractive in appearance 
as any civic spot in your community. Make your 
athletic field a show piace of the town. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A HANDBOOK ON THE STANDARD. 
IZATION OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND THEIR PROCUREMENT 
Clyde S. Yerge, Director of Purchasing, 

Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, California 


It is then important that school districts list 
and classify the school materials now in use, or 
that will be required, so that they may determine 
whether it is feasible to reduce the number of 
brands, qualities, sizes, or designs of the supplies 
and equipment to the smallest number consistent 
with the successtul operation of the educat’onal 
program, and the accomplishment of the desired 
aims of the curriculum. This practice is known as 
the process of simplification. When the simplifica 
tion has been completed, it is then time to pro 
ceed with the development of reliable standards 
for each simplified item, based on the services it 
will be required to render. These two practices 
are known as the processes of simplification and 
standardization 

These processes are being practiced with bene 
ficial results by many school districts throughout 
the country and especially by those districts 
which employ persons qualified to conduct the 
business administration of the schools 

How to gain the greatest benefits of the pra 
tices of simplification and standardization in the 
procuring or purchasing of the standard materials, 
if the established standards are to be enforced, is 
the next problem of the district. To enforce these 
standards it is necessary that the district form 
ulate specifications which are definite and com 
plete statements that describe the character and 
quality of the materials that will be acceptable 
and will meet the district requirements in success 
fully achieving the aims of the educational pro 
gram. Properly prepared specifications covering 
the materials that will be required are essential to 
the establishment of effective and satisfactory pur 
chasing practices 

Many millions of dollars are being spent each 
year for school materials, but the fu!l value of the 
money spent is not always obtained because of 
inefficient and uneconomical methods of selection 
of those materials; because of failure to employ 
suitable specifications to let vendors know what 
types and qualities of supplies and equipment are 
wanted and will be acceptable; and because of 
lax business practices which are not based on the 
application of sound business princip!es to the 
procurement of these materials. 

The Public School Business Officials Associa 
tion of the state of California became actively 
concerned about this problem of the selection of 
school materials and the lax business methods 
often used in their procurement. This resulted in 
1938 in the appointment of a committee on 
standardization whose duty it would be to 
first, encourage the school districts of California 
to adopt the practices of simplification and stand- 
ardization in the selection of their supplies and 
equipment; second, advocate and stimulate the 
greater use of specifications in the purchase of 
their standard materials and the testing of the 
materials offered or furnished to the districts by 
the successful bidders or vendors; and, third, dis 
courage the use of lax and uneconomical purchas 
ing practices by promoting the application of 
sound, accepted business principles to the prac 
tices used in the purchasing of their standard 
supplies and equipment. 

How to promote such a program in a concrete 
effective way was the question. It was recom 


mended that the committee consider developing 
and publishing a handbook which would contain 
information and data which might be a stimulus 
in accomplishing the aims of the program. 

To date, the committee has developed two sec- 
tions of the book, These are ready for final editing 
preparatory to publication. It is p'anned that the 
first installment of the handbook, which will con- 
tain two sections, will be printed and made ready 
for distribution early next year. 

The first section concerns itself primarily with 
eleven principal elements vital to the successful 
operation of the processes of selection and pur- 
chasing of school suppies and equipment. Each 
element has been fully developed, giving the in- 
formation that it is essential for a person to have 
in order to proceed with the functions on a sound 
business basis. They have been arranged and dis- 
cussed in their logical order. The subjects discussed 
in this section are 

1. The meanings of the processes of simplifica- 
tion and standardization, with emphasis on the 
values to be gained through their application, and 
suggestions on how to initiate the practices within 
the school district; 

2. The definition of specifications and the rec- 
ognized rules for their formulation, together with 
a list of aids that can be consulted for drawing 
specifications for some classes of materia’s; also 
the need for using specifications to enforce the 
adopted standards; 

3. The importance of establishing proper busi- 
ness practices based on the application of sound 
business principles to them, outlining the essen- 
tial steps to be followed preparatory to making 
the actual purchases; 

4. A digest of the laws found in the School 
Code, Political Code, and general laws of the 
state which govern the dstrict; and also a pat 
tern which must guide in the functions of pur- 
chasing for the public schools of California; 

5. The principles underlying the use of bids- 
the proposal and open-market type; also, in 
detail, the component parts of each bid form 
which must be a part of the prepared legal bid 
forms; 

6. The necessity of making legal findings of the 
submitted bids which will be the basis of proper 
awards together with rules for making the 
finding: ; 

7. The conditions under which contracts must 
be entered into and the types of contracts that are 
executed — the “definite quantity” or “continuing 
contract” type; 

8. The place of a purchase order in the pur 
chasing process and the essentials to be con 
sidered in preparing a good purchase order form 

9. A method that can be applied to assure the 
furnishing of materials in accordance with the 
conditions and specifications of the bid and the 
purchase order. The method requires a “Certifica 
tion of Materials” form to be executed by the 
vendor and submitted with the goods at the time 
of delivery ; 

10. The importance of thorough'y checking and 
testing materials furnished by a vendor to deter 
mine if they are in keeping with the specifications 
pertaining to the materials; 

11. A group of model standard forms which can 
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be used as.guides by a district in preparing its 
own forms for purchasing activities. 

The next section deals with the subject of 
school papers, a class of supplies largely used in all 
schools. Here you will find valuable information 
about paper intended to heip those who are 
charged with its purchase 


From time to time similar information regard- 
ing other classes of paper used by the schools 
will be prepared and added to this section. The 
committee now has some valuable facts about art 
materials and janitorial supplies which it will have 
prepared and incorporated in the handbook before 
long. 


COOPERATIVE BUYING IN CALIFORNIA 


Geo. L. Yelland, Secretary-Business Manager, 
Alhambra, California 


Russell Forbes, in his book “Governmental 
Purchasing” says “The delegation of one office 
of authority to buy the supplies and equipment 
needed by all operating branches of an organ- 
ization, is known as centralized purchasing.” 
Simplification means just as much to the public 
offic al .n charge of purchasing as it does to any 
group of purchasing agents. Some of the possible 
advantages may be enumerated as follows 

1. Competition is materially broadened. 

2. A better understanding between buyer and 
seller 

3, Inspection of materials are expedited 

4. Del ver-es are quickened 

5. Stocks are reduced. 


Economies in Mass Purchasing 

Small school districts, especially the rural 
school districts, are handicapped in not having 
the purchasing power of the larger city school 
distr cts owing to the fact that they do not have 
the volume of purchase, standard specifications 
or competent purchasing agent. It seems possible 
to improve the purchasing power of small school 
districts by arranging to have all the supplies 
of a g.ven county purchased through one 
agency 

A study was made of one of the California 
counties as to the matter of purchases by school 
districts and some very interesting data was 
obtained. It was found that there was a wide 
variation of prices paid for the same article and 
as a rule, the small district paid excessive prices 
It was pointed out that if the seventy smallest 
districts had pooled their purchases with the 
large school district in the county, they would 
have saved 64.95 per cent of $15,358.29 spent or 
$9,975.21. The total savings for the county on this 
basis would have been $25,059.19 or 40.64 per 
cent. Some of the items less frequently purchased 
showed about a 300 per cent spread from the 
lowest to the highest price pad. I imagine many 
of these items were purchased at a retail price 
rather than through competitive bidding. No 
doubt this condit'on existed throughout the state 

Because of this, a majority of the county 
superintendents at the annual convention held 
in October, 1926, approved a plan of “central 
ized purchasing,” with the result that leg'slation 
was passed by the State Legislature. 

When this law first became operative, there 
was considerable opposition on the part of 
various trustees of the small school districts as it 
would eliminate to a large degree, the matter of 
local patronage that existed and place the matter 
of purchasing on a competitive basis. Naturally 
the success of the plan is dependent on the 
county superintendent of schools having the 
cooperaton of all the school trustees and partic 
ularly the principals and district superintendents 
The first few years of the existence of this plan 
did not show a great deal of cooperation on the 
part of the trustee districts 

In the development of the plan, they decided 
to have the county purchasing agent handle the 
purchasing of their supplies and equipment. The 
first important task was to prepare a standard 
ized I'st of supplies. This list is revised each year 
They gradually developed a high school list for 
a few of the high school districts who desired 
to join the plan as it was not mandatory that 
high school districts come under this law. Grad 
ually more of the high schools became interested 
because a comparison of prices by the county 


office showed that the prices being paid for gen- 
eral supples by the high schools in the plan, 
were very much better than those doing their 
own purchasing. Naturally, the more schools 
purchasing under this plan gave an opportunity 
for better prices on account of volume. 

The success of this plan of purchasing depends 
on hav.ng a county board of education who is 
back of the plan and a competent county purchas- 
ing agent and the entire cooperation of all the 
trustee districts 

In 1938 the Grand Jury made an audit of the 
city school districts of Los Angeles County, lay- 
ing particular stress on the matter of purchasing 
and making a comparison between city school 
districts on various items purchased as to the 
variation of the prices paid. Back of this audit 
was a move to force the large city school districts 
into the county purchasing plan which would 
have been rather disastrous in that the area of 
Los Angeles County is too great to handle with 
any degree of efficiency and the purchasing power 
of the city school districts was sufficient to 
command satisfactory prices from dealers 

Several city districts discussed the matter with 
the Los Angeles city district as to the advisability 
of working up a plan of cooperative purchasing 
with the Los Angeles district. Being restricted as 
to legal authority, we had to work up a bid 
form not contrary to the school code. The Los 
Angeles district being the largest district, we 
arranged for them to place the call for bids 
There were six districts involved and the bid 
covered janitorial supplies for the year 1939 
1940. Each district was included on the bid form 
and each district ran the advertisement at the 
same time. The bid form showed each item with 
specifications, indicating the total amount needed 
by all districts to be delivered to the Los 
Angeles warehouse. Alternates were also asked 
for, showing the amounts needed by each district 
and indicating that all items be delivered direct 
to the district. In this way we were able to 
take advantage of the best prices 

At the time bids were received, a represen 
tative from each district involved met as a com 
mittee in the matter of recommend ng to each 
board the awards. On authorization of the 
awards, each district made out its own purchase 
orders and dealt directly with the successful 
bidder 

3y the cooperative purchasing plan, the smaller 
districts benefited in receiving lower prices and 
also were able to receive proper tests on the 
various items of merchandise, which, no doubt, 
raised the standard of quality. The largest sav 
ing occurred in the item of paper towels, although 
savings were evident in numerous items 


CAREER SERVICE IN PUBLIC SCHOOI 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Lee M. Thurston, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Career service in the administration of public 
affairs is not a new thing. It is as old as govern- 
ment itself. Probably the brightest spot in the 
American political scene is the public school sys 
tem. It has some 45,000 administrators, a large 
proportion of whom are career men and women 
These administrators constitute our nearest ap 
proach to a career group in public affairs. They 
are chosen, generally speaking, on the basis of 


demonstrated professional competence. They are 


relatively immune to dislocations that occur 


when new political parties take over. While thei: 
monetary rewards are seldom high, their salaries 
are apportioned according to the importance of 
the social responsibility of the administrator 
Many are obliged to meet certification standards 
to be eligible to hold office. 

In 1890 the typical school business manager 
lacked training, security, responsibility. While the 
1890 conditions still prevail in many school dis 
tricts, it is essential that business administrators 
exemplify aggressive professionalism of action 
toward business administration. Finance is a 
powerful instrument. It is necessary that those 
in charge be capable, disinterested, and trained 
To view finance as separate from education is to 
have a distorted view of educational administra- 
tion. Business administrators should be thor 
oughly trained in their duties and in educational 
thought. The professional business administrator 
must combat the idea that the work is so un- 
important that an uneducated or untrained person 
can do it. He must strike hard against the idea 
that the work may be assigned to a party man 
for faithful performance in political affairs. The 
work is interesting and inspiring for any man 
with professional ambition. He must establish the 
concept that public school business administration 
is a field in which one may find an opportunity 
for intense professional devotion to education 
and to public welfare. He must encourage the 
elevation of standards, social and monetary re 
wards, security of position during efficient service, 
and protection against punitive action by an 
individual or group who may be offended be- 
cause a public officer has done his duty. He 
must strive to increase the extent of the applica 
tion of science to the work, and must prepare a 
more secure place for the scientific type of 
administrator 


LEAKY MASONRY WALLS, THEIR 
CAUSE AND CURE 
D. E. Parsons, Chief Masonry Construction 
Section, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

Investigations conducted at the National Bu 
reau of Standards show the conditions favoring 
the construction of masonry walls which will 
not leak when exposed to wind-driven rain. The 
resistance of brick masonry to ra‘n penetration 
was governed more by the method of laying 
the joints than by any other factor. Usually 
walls with solidly filled vertical joints or with 
a continuous parging of mortar in the interior 
were highly resistant. The likelihood of obtain 
ing tight joints was greatest when the bricks 
were as wet as they could be without excessive 
floating and the joints were filled with a mortar 
which did not stiffen rap'dly whem in contact with 
absorptive brick. The resistance of walls of hollow 
un‘ts faced with brick masonry, stucco or 
cement-water paint depended largely on the 
quality of the facing. Exposure of walls to 
cycles of wetting and drying or of heating and 
cooling did not affect the permeability materially 
The large openings in the joints of walls which 
leaked rapidly in the tests were not sealed by 
applications of transparent Iquid waterproofings 
The only effective waterproofings were those 
which included the sealing of these openings 


APPLIED PLANT RESEARCH AND 
ITS IMPORTANCE TO COSTS 
AND PERSONNEL 
D. E. McGrath, Superintendent of Buildings, 
Danville, Ilinois 

Research in our plant is the setting up of a 
desire among the individuals operating and using 
these plants to know why things operate as they 
do and if it is poss’ble to operate them better 
or what repairs and changes can be made that 
will increase the efficiency and service. Secondly 
the personnel is encouraged to think and talk 
about their work at monthly meetings, in the 
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Why Deadlocked School Boards? 
a evil of deadlocks engaged in by boards of educa- 
tion manifests itself now and then with a display of 
stubbornness that can only lead to embarrassment and a 
loss of prestige to the schools. 

At Salem, Mass., the school board was recently wedged into 
a deadlock over the selection of a school principal, which re- 
sulted in 192 ballots without a conclusion. The school board 
of Peoria, Ill., was deadlocked over the selection of a chairman 
and several important department heads. The absence of one 
member of a board of seven caused the group to be tied into 
a three-to-three knot. The solution was found only after some 
days when the absent member returned and voted for the 
individuals of his choice. 

There can be but one comment on these unfortunate com- 
plications, namely, that there has been a lack of fundamental 
harmony, and that members have lost sight of the underlying 
principles of democratic administration; they do not under- 
stand their proper functions and relations to the schools and 
to the community they serve. The peculiarities of human 
nature will assert themselves in every deliberative body. School 
boards are not free from them. Men become set in their views 
and partisanship will assert itself to the point where the ad- 
ministrative machinery comes to a halt. There can be no 
excuse, however, for prolonged deadlocks. 

The choice of chairman of a school board must primarily 
be based upon character and fitness. No one man is the in- 
dispensable solution of the problem of legal leadership of any 
school board. Nor is any attachment to a political party or 
a local clique less than disgraceful when it exhibits itself in 
numerous inconclusive ballots. 

The Salem case records the fact that the school-board mem- 
bers take a primary part in the choice of professional service 
and rather relegate to a secondary position the superintendent 
who is employed for that work. The plan of placing the initia- 
tive in the appointment of principals and teachers in the hands 
of the superintendent of schools has been accepted by all 
well-conducted school systems. This established method ad- 
heres to the thought that the superintendent is held responsible 
for the successful conduct of the schools and hence must be 
given the privilege and responsibility of initiating the choice 
of his co-workers. 

Where the school board arbitrarily controls the choice of 
principals and teachers, of textbooks, and school paraphernalia, 
it is taking over a responsibility for technical and professional 
results which it is not fitted to guarantee. In the long run, they 
are simply courting trouble and are making certain that the 
quality of the instructional service of the schools will be 
distinctly reduced. 

A deadlock which prevents orderly procedure in the admin- 
istration of a school system is a confession of stupidity and 
inefficiency which no school board can afford to make to its 
community 
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Why Per Pupil Cost Variations? 


Piacente figures are frequently employed in 
judging school costs. A taxpayers’ group will set up 
comparative figures in order to show that the home-town 
schools cost more money than they do in towns of like size 
and population strength. 

A county taxpayers’ group in northern Wisconsin recently 
brought out a comparative statement on the per pupil cost of 
school maintenance in five neighboring cities, as follows: 
Merrill, $69.22; Antigo, $69.61; Tomahawk, $68.19; Stevens 
Point, $78.98; and Rhinelander, $88.15. It was pointed out 
that the reasons for the higher cost in Rhinelander should be 
made known to the taxpaying public. At the same time, it 
was claimed that the comparison is “submitted not in a spirit 
of criticism but rather as a gesture of cooperation seeking to 
achieve as efficient a school system as possible.” 

Comparative figures of this sort are usually not as sugges- 
tive and helpful as they might appear. As developed by tax- 
payers’ organizations, the use of bare per pupil costs assumes 
not only identical accounting methods, but also an identical 
school year, equal educational services, equal local living costs, 
and other social and economical conditions which are com- 
parable. All of which never exist. 

Where the cost of one school system is higher than another, 
it does not follow that the taxpayer is paying for something 
he does not get, or that there is mismanagement on the part 
of the school authorities. In analyzing the relative differences, 
it is usually found that the taxpayer gets what he pays for. 
One school system may employ better trained and therefore 
higher priced teachers, maintain smaller classes, foster special 
studies, provide adult education, etc., and thus cause a higher 
per pupil cost. The other school system may offer a much 
narrower educational program and consequently operate with 
a lower outlay. 

Where unit school costs are compared, the entire program 
of the schools, as well as the local economic, political, and so- 
cial situation should be taken into account. The real point of 
rivalry between communities and the true object of the tax- 
payers’ concern should be the educational service of the schools 
achieved at reasonably economical expenditures 


When the President of the Board 
of Education Speaks 
is variously 


Bowe presidency of a board of education 
regarded and estimated, dependent upon the local tradi- 
tion and concepts of that office. The character of the man, 
too, who fills the office determines the degree of public articu- 
lation he may give to the views he holds and the estimate he 
places upon his task. Thus, it rests largely with himself, to- 
gether with attending circumstances, as to the extent he be- 
comes an outstanding figure in the life of the community. 
But, there are occasions when he is in the spotlight and must 
vive public utterance to his views on the subject of popular 
education and render an accounting both of his stewardship 
and of the body he heads. While these utterances may be kept 
within the confines of the official personnel of the school 
system, he may find it expedient at times to address the gen- 
eral public as well 
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Any analysis made of the presidency of a board of educa- 
tion will lead to the conclusion that it implies leadership in 
the school-administrative labors of the community. The office 
is important in that it carries with it duties and responsibilities 
which are vital to the rearing of the youth for life and for the 
citizenship upon which the nation rests. 

Primarily, the president must be familiar with the ins and 
outs of the school system over which he presides. He must be 
able to review periodically the labors performed, and to sug- 
gest new departures and innovations designed to improve and 
strengthen the work in hand. 

He must stand ready to discuss frankly with his associates 
the policies to which he adheres but also to come out in the 
open and present to the general public the problems and 
projects which may concern the school system. It is here he 
may render an important service in directing public opinion 
as to the needs of the schools but also to stimulate a more 
friendly and cooperative attitude toward the school system. 
He may not be an orator but he must state his case with 
sincerity, completeness, and conviction. 

Thus, we find the president of a board of education address- 
ing a Rotary or a Kiwanis club, a parent-teacher association, 
or a local chamber of commerce. These appearances have a 
beneficent effect in that the public learns from an authorita- 
tive source what the schools are doing, and what the policies 
are that guide the administrative body. 


The Incomes of Teachers and Other 
Professional Men 

ee, educators, particularly the spokesmen of 

teachers’ associations, have for years complained that 
school people are underpaid. They have pointed to the large 
increments received by lawyers, doctors, and artists and have 
urged with considerable truth that their work is equal in im- 
portance with that of other professional men who receive in 
many cases rather high incomes. 

In this connection, it is interesting to recall a statement 
by a German author, Julius Grosse, who was a professional 
writer during the middle of the last century. Writing in 1860, 
Grosse said : 


Happy the official in the hierarchy of the Civil Service. As soon as the 
examinations are passed cum laude, the candidate is admitted to the holy 
spirit of the caste, is appointed and then gradually promoted. A faithful 
fulfillment of duty, a practical application of acquired knowledge, a loyal 
regard for all official duties, as the proof of intelligence and capability; that 
is all, and cheerfully the stormless years pass, bringing further honours 
How different is the free artist, the creative author! A success, a triumph 
however brilliant, are only helpful to him for a time; then continued 
struggle and victory must follow, or ultimate defeat will destroy the former 
success and with it his prestige. A series of impressive achievements can 
establish a permanent confidence and reputation, but even then the dictum 
holds that conquests must be maintained by the same means by which they 
have been made 

An artist or scholar must, as it were, repeat his examination before the 
nation every year. The struggle is continuous, and woe even to a fortunate 
man when repeated defeats weaken the power of his fame, let loose the 
envy of his adversaries, and bring about the victory of younger competitors 
If then, catastrophies happen by which all that has been won, including 
reputation, is lost again, the life of the artist is like that of the merchant 
who sees his ships surrender to the elements —the sequence of events is 
similar; the loss of goods is followed by loss of reputation, by bankruptcy 
and ruin. If a remnant of the property then remains, and if vigour still 
remains, the courageous and resolute man can perhaps start again and 
successfully re-establish himself 


\s compared with other professional men and women, the 
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members of the teaching profession lead lives which are 
singularly peaceful and free from nervous and physical strain. 
Physicians, lawyers, artists, authors, and even engineers are 
never certain of the permanence of their clientele. They must 
entirely remake their list of friendships from decade to decade, 
and they must use every favorable element of personality and 
personal salesmanship in order to win good will and to hold 
their place and income. The constant danger of failing in the 
handling of a case, or in the solution of a client’s problem to 
the latter’s satisfaction, drives professional men to be on the 
alert for the latest improvements in the science and the tech- 
niques of their profession. Their fees, large and small, are re- 
ceived with regular irregularity, and the best must wait long 
periods before their clients settle an account. With the legisla- 
tion for tenure in office in most states, schoolmen enjoy a 
regularity of income and a certainty of office that places them 
in a position vastly more assuring and satisfying than that of 
more highly paid men in other professions. 


Teachers and Military Service 

Shes new compulsory military service legislation is not 

without complications for teachers and school boards. 
Many patriotic people hold that all men teachers should be 
subject to conscription because the schools should be staffed 
by instructors who are loyal and patriotic enough to serve 
their country as freely in the citizen army as do other young 
men. 

The point is well taken but it should be remembered that 
there is a considerable amount of true patriotic service in 
as much or more than there is in the multitudinous 
occupations of the so-called defense industries and essential 


teaching 


services. The nation has a large stake in the professional educa- 
tion of male teachers, and this should be utilized to the fullest 
extent and without interruption for military service. 

Whatever policy school boards may pursue in asking ex- 
emptions for teachers or in insisting that they serve in the 
army there can be no quibbling over the reinstatement of con- 
scripted instructors, or their retention on full tenure and 
pension status. 


N EDITOR of a Massachusetts newspaper recently 
A touched upon a subject which is seldom, if ever, referred 
to in the public press. He proposed the question: “Who will 
sing the praises of the unknown school-board member?” 
And then the generous-hearted editor added that while school 
master and schoolmistress are honored, and rightfully so, too 
little is said about the very deserving public servant who 
serves on the school board. 

In discussing the contribution made by the school-board 
member, the editor then goes on and says that the schools 
receive the fine help of thousands of good citizens who have 
been willing to make a sacrifice of time, peace of mind, com- 
fort, and the other things in order that the schools might be 
operated effectively, and adds: “Thanks and honor to them 
They are fellow-educators.” 

The citizen who has served as a member of a school-admin- 
istrative body knows from experience that service is, on the 
whole, an ungrateful task, and that the only compensation he 
derives from that service is found in the consciousness that 
he is performing an important function of citizenship. 
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presence of other men and myself. Each knows 
that this is going on in every plant and each 
man is seeing to it that in the struggle for better 
conditions that h‘s plant is not overlooked. This 
is where we have made use of engineering groups. 
Almost every custodian engineer in our plants is 
a member of the local group of power engineers. 
They meet in the basement of the high school 
gymnas.um, associating with engineers, electri- 
cians, installation engineers, watermen, boiler 
treatment men, and also have the advice and 
counsel of engineers in all walks of life. I meet 
with them on that floor as a member. Every 
operator in our schools is a research man whether 
he real.zes it or not. He has his say, and his 
suggestions are considered carefully and many 
are carried out. The results answer the question 
what to do about it. 

Boiler water treatment is used in every build- 
ing. Modern efficient flue cleaners have been 
furnished. P:pe covering is being repaired, and 
new applied where indicated. We have trained 
a man to adjust and service thermostats, air 
motors, and heat controls. Constant guarding 
against loss of condensation is a watchword. 
We have gone so far as to install electric fan 
drives with capacitors in larger buildings to 
replace steam-driven fans, particularly because 
there are many times when the exhaust steam 
cannot be condensed and the condensate re-used 
We have developed a small portable boiler, gas 
fired, which is moved to each school and used 
for testing radiator traps. This cost $56 and 
will save thousands in its day. 

By stokering the high school boilers and 
putting in an adequate condensate receiver, a 
saving of $1800 a year is effected. Coal in our 
area is delivered to our bins at $2.50 a ton 
at the most. You can see that any place where 
coal runs $5 a ton, this saving would be $3600 
Our investment ran $7500. The following year 
we reduced our pressure; replaced the steam 
drives with ‘electric motors and capacitors, which 
are now operating at 88 per cent efficiency and 
a power factor of 94. This has resulted in a more 
flexible service, a quieter service, since we 
counted the motors on cork, and a more satis- 
factorily balanced heat system. Efficiency always 
lowers costs in the last analysis. This produced 
further net savings in fuel, during a_ longer, 
harder winter, of $800. 

Our coal budget three vears ago was an item 
of $14,000; today it is $10,000, and will con- 
tinue to drop inasmuch as we realize we have 
only started to cure hundreds of small ills. We 
are interested in any saving, from $1 to $1000, as 
long as it is coupled with better service, and 
usually it means just that. 

Being dissatisfied with the results of a voltage 
test, we ran after a long period of frequent 
blowing out of fuses and blackouts, has resulted 
in the local Power Company having to rebuild 
its service, in the face of recorded evidence of 
the voltmeter. This has resulted in lower meter 
readings, inasmuch as low voltage, low efficiency, 
and low power factor are always high current 
consumers and cause excess wear and tear plus 
unending annoyance and interruptions of service. 
A study of our experience, over a period of 
years, with the method of figuring demand billing 
and applying electric rates in our case, resulted 
in a personal visit to the chairman of the State 
Commerce Commission. This visit was followed 
in less than thirty days by the release of a new 
method of applying demand billings to schools, 
churches, lodges, etc., giving us rates as low as 
two cents and an average rate of 02% cents per 
K.W. hour against the previous average of 3.7 
cents. This means a little over $200 per month 
saving for the schools 

It is well to take into consideration the effects 
of better operation of mechanical units in rela- 
tion to the time it will release for the custodian- 
engineer. By cutting the time requ‘red for in- 
spection and attention, he is often able to bring 
the efficiency of other units up to standard. His 
work will show marked improvement and the 


appearance of h’s building will steadily improve. 

We insist that our men keep abreast of the 
times and changes necessary by the demands for 
better heat, ventilat.on, sanitation, and public 
relations. Teachers are required to keep abreast 
of trends of education, and we feel that plant 
operation should keep pace. The offic al in charge 
of operation knows that improvements made from 
his building funds will now show a saving in 
that fund. He should stress this fact in welding 
his research to operation costs and in obtaining 
cooperation from teachers, principals, and school 
boards in his campaign. Teachers and principals 
will help to conserve fuel, lights, water, and 
repairs when they realize that a genune attempt 
is being made to increase the service rendered 
to themselves and their pupils. Make them more 
comfortable and show them that at the same 
time through their cooperation you have saved 
money for the educational fund from whch 
their salaries are paid. Break down misunder- 
standings and create understanding of a mutual 
problem and your job will take on a much 
more interesting and pleasant status. 

There is no end to the plant research, and 
there is an increasing financial need to carry on 
to the highest obtainable degree of efficiency 


It is the most interesting and gratifying hobby 
you can have and above everything it is our 
duty and our job. In our school district we 
have these results to show long before our ulti- 
mate goal is in sight: 

Better relations and cooperation between oper- 
ation and educational departments. 

Lower costs in all departments of maintenance. 

Lower costs in educational fund expend tures 
for utilities, such as heat, light, and power. 

Better service and sanitation, and br ghter, 
more livable buildings; not the best, but con- 
stantly improving. 

A better understanding of school needs in the 
future by the board of education, and a picture 
of what can be done. 

The most pleasant relations that have existed 
in years between the custodians and _ teaching 
staffs and the board of education. 

A mutual understanding on all 
affecting the schools. 

And above all, good public relations and good 
students. 

These things have been achieved in spite of 
the loss of one third of the district income 
since 1930 


problems 


STANDARDS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND 
SPECIFICATIONS AS AFFECTING MAINTENANCE 


Raymond V. Long, Richmond, Virginia 


Maintenance and operation of the phys'cal 
school plant is becoming an increasingly complex 
problem due to a large variety of building 
materials and complicated mechanical equ.pment 
entering into the new school buildings. Mainte- 
nance and operation of the physical school plant 
represents a cost in public educat.on that in many 
school budgets ranks second in current expendi- 
tures to the cost of instruction. This cost repre- 
sents approximately 15 per cent of the total 
current expend'tures for running the schools and 
is one that deserves wider research and applica- 
tion of such research findings to means of reduc- 
ing this heavy item of cost. 

The absence of authoritative standards for 
details of materials and details of construction 
entering into school buildings makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult, and, in many cases, largely sub- 
jective on the part of school authorities and 
architects in selecting materials and determining 
methods of construction in terms of ultimate 
maintenance cost. This applies more particularly 
to the large number of school plants in towns 
in the urban communities. 

It is no easy task, even for the competent 
architect and engineer, to select from the wide 
range of building mater‘als and mechanical equip- 
ment that are on the market those of proven 
merit from those of spurious value — those that 
successfully withstand the severe treatment they 
are subjected to in public schools from those 
that soon deteriorate and call for expensive 
maintenance. 

The first cost of a good and _ serviceable 
product is forgotten long before it ceases to 
function and serve its purpose, yet we continue 
gullibly to accept “just as good as” substitutes 
The total cost of a building would be changed 
relatively little by using tried and proven 
mater‘als and methods of construction rather than 
the substitutes which may save a few dollars in 
first costs, but soon after the building is in 
operation calls for expensive maintenance. Grad- 
ing athletic fields and terracing lawns can be 
done in a manner to prevent erosion, yet how 
frequently do we find grading done in such a 
manner that surface water drains from one end 
of the athletic field to the other. The use of 
glazed or enameled bricks in corridors, toilets, 
washrooms, and cafeterias cost relatively little 
more than the substitution of cheaper masonry 
units, plaster and paint, but the plaster and paint 
job means continual maintenance as long as the 


building exists. Quarry tile or terrazzo floors in 
corr.dor and toilets costs more initially than 
concrete floors, but concrete floors involve con- 
tinual maintenance cost. It costs more to build 
parapet walls and other exposed masonry walls 
with through wall flashings that effectively 
guard against leaks, but there is no known way 
of satisfactorily correcting leaking walls, and 
they are causes for heavy maintenance costs and 
headaches to all concerned. I* costs more to 
provide copper or wrought-iron pipe to water 
supplies and hot water lines, but the difference 
in cost is soon absorbed by the increased mainte- 
nance cost when steel pipe is used. 

There have been many worth-while articles 
written and many valuable studies made on the 
subject of improved methods of maintenance and 
means for reducing maintenance cost. These very 
worth-while contributions and efforts generally 
fall far short of accomplishing their desired results 
and usually fa:l to carry over in actual practice, 
due largely to the fact that the recommendations 
resulting from these articles and studies do not 
have the official approval of author'tative groups 
or organizations as recommended _ standard 
practice. There is a large field of opportunity 
to make a distinctly valuable contribution in 
developing standards of building construction and 
specifications that will be supported by authori- 
tative group or organization approval and adop- 
tion, which will in turn serve as a guide to 
architects and school authorities in selecting 
materials and mechanical equipment for school 
buildings. 


A PROGRAM OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
RESEARCH 


Hugh B. Johnson, Research Associate, 
National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

Many of you have long felt the need for 
research in developing adequate specifications for 
the purchase of school equipment. As a step to- 
ward meeting this need the American Council on 
Education, on the recommendation of its Com- 
mittee on School Plant Research, has secured a 
grant from the General Education Board to 
establish a project in this field. The National 
Bureau of Standards is cooperating in this under- 
taking by offering its facilities and advice to a 
research associate employed by the Council. The 

(Turn to page 56) 
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1 One pound of Wyandotte Detergent will clean 

thoroughly 4012 square feet. This figure is the 
average for all floors, recorded by users of Wyandotte 
Detergent. 


A minimum amount of labor is required to “pick 
up” Wyandotte Detergent after mopping or 
scrubbing has been done. This fact has been estab- 
lished by competitive tests conducted by building man- 


agers under most carefully supervised conditions. 
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SAVE MONEY 
THESE FIVE WAYS 


with Wyandotte 
Detergent 





Mops and scrubbing machine brushes give maxi- 

mum length of service where Wyandotte Deter- 
gent is used. Here again information is supplied by 
building management organizations from carefully 


audited accounts. 


4 Floors retain their original beauty a long time. 

Some floors have been mopped continuously for 
30 years with Wyandotte Detergent. Flooring manu- 
facturers report no sign of cleaning abuse. 


5 Cause for lawsuits is lessened because Wyan- 
dotte Detergent leaves mopped areas free from 
slippery film. Your Wyandotte Representative will 
be glad to tell you more about the money-saving fea- 
tures of this fine cleanser. Write us for free booklet: 
Maintenance Cleaning, Illustrated. 
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Important Payaers Heard at Detroit 


project is directed by a 
American Council on Education; Raymond \ 
Long, chairman, Dr. J. Harold Goldethorpe, 
and Dr. T. C. Holy through a committee of 
the Interstate School Building Service composed 
of Raymond VY. Long, chairman, William F 
Credle, and Dr. Ray L. Hamon. The project 
is to prepare spec-fications for school furniture 
including classroom and auditor:um seating, and 
library, laboratory, and vocational equipment. 

The school equipment industry will benefit 
greatly from the w.de use of specifications that 
will eliminate inferior products. Such products 
now offer unfair competition to the industry and 
also cause unsatisfactory conditions in schools, 
high maintenance cost, and frequent replacements 
The value of free competition based on adequate 
specifications is well recognized by our associa 
tion and needs no emphasis here 

Our aim on this project is to prepare specifica 
tions based on the requirements of service such 
as dimension and shape, durabil ty and strength, 
rather than a specification based on detailed 
requirements of connections, thickness of mate 
rials and mechanical design. We w:ll not design 
new equipment or specify any requirement that 
is out of reach of the present market. Furniture 
that complies with these specifications should 
give satisfactory service in the schools. We 
intend to eliminate from the specificat‘on any 
particular manufacturer’s peculiar details of 
construction. 

The first specification was for folding chairs 
A tentat:ve specification on folding chairs has 
now been issued to the industry for discussion 
These are based upon an extended ser‘es of tests 
conducted in the National Bureau of Standards 

All of the tests mentioned are subject to one 
question. Are the results of the tests compar 
able with the results of wear and tear on the 
furniture in servce? For this reason I will 
appreciate very much word from any of you 
about the specific things which happen to the 
furniture in use in your schools 

The real test of the specifications will also be 
the'r use. We hope that you will use them, try 
the tests, and let us know of the results. The 
specifications can always be modified with the 
light of experience. How the furniture is to 
be tested must be worked out 

It is intended that affidavits be 
by the manufacturer stat ng that the item will 
pass the tests specified. In addition to this many 
of the tests may be easily applied by city or 
county school departments, or the equipment may 
be tested at various state universities or other 
publ'c testing agencies 

Although time is required to write specifica 
tions in this manner, most of the apparatus 
needed is built and the procedure determined. It 
is the intention to cover as many items as 
possible under this project, without doing more 
research than seems immediately necessary and 
practical. 

More research undoubtedly should be ac 
complished and other specifications written. That 
will depend on support for further projects. 

After discussion and revision the specifications 
will be published. The effectiveness of this means 
of raising the standard of school furn'ture and 
equipment will depend on the cooperation of 
everyone in using and enforcing the specifications 


subcommittee of the 


furnished 


CERTAIN SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS AND THEIR 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 
Arthur B. Moehlman, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Public education cannot escape the implications 
of certain social, economic, and political prob 
lems that are profoundly affect'ng the l'fe of the 
American people. The social problems include the 
declining birth rate, the shifting of urban popula 
tion to the suburbs, the acceleration of growth 
in small communities due to decentralization of 
industry, and the changing social needs of the 

people. 


The declining birth rate which will produce a 
stable population by 1970 or 1980 has already 
affected the schools. With a few except ons, 
elementary membership has been’ dropping 
steadily in large urban centers for more than 
three years. Secondary school membership will 
show a similar progressive decline with.n the 
next three to five years. This general decrease 
will be offset to some extent by the gradual 
extension of secondary education to include 
grades thirteen and fourteen. 

Contrary to lay opin.on, this decline in num 
bers will mean a decrease or even a stabilization 
of school costs for some time to come. The 
reasons are obvious. For the past two decades 
classes have been overcrowded and the school 
plant inadequate. Special services, such as gen- 
eral guidance, have been given only the most 
casual attent on. Provision for proper guidance 
service and decrease in size of secondary classes 
to numbers that make efficient teaching possible 
alone would increase current secondary costs 
more than 25 per cent. The increasing efficiency 
of teachers through better selection and more 
extended trainng demands salary payments com 
mensurate with services rendered. The changing 
curriculum and the trend in teaching methods to 
make provision for individual differences will 
make necessary larger plant outlays per pupil 
The extension of adequate vocational education 
into the thirteenth and fourteenth years will in 
crease the per capita outlays for instructional 
service. Educational expenditures will rise rather 
than fall during the next decade 

The shifting population from urban to 
suburban centers will affect large city organiza 
tion. A rapid change to the K-6—-4—4 organization 
may be anticipated. Declining population will 
require the addition of the tenth grade to the 
present junior high school, just to fill these new 
buildings if for no other reason, creating a four 
vear high school 

Obsolete and unnecessary city 
plants will be scrapped or used for other than 
educational purposes. The growth of suburban 
school districts will demand new buildings to 
care for the children who are moving from 
the cities 

Changing social needs as ind‘cated earlier point 
to an extension of secondary facilit‘es through 
the fourteenth year and a huge increase in adult 
education. Both of these activit‘es require in 
creased finance. There will also be greater co 
operat‘on between the schools and other 
agencies such as health, recreation, public library 
and employment services. The urban public 
school will tend toward a _ consolidation and 
intensification of its purely educational programs 
rather than expansion to include collateral 
activ-ties 

Equalization of educational opportunity be 
tween rural and urban chldren will demand a 
complete structural reorganization in at least 
twenty-six states. The traditional primary school 
district with its one-room buildng will be 
replaced by the larger community district with 
a central secondary plant 

In the last analysis, the quality and extent of 
public educat’on will be determined by the 
general cultural needs and the level of economic 
productivity. The conduct of publc education 
is vitally related to the general level of national 
prosperity. In turn, the public schools will 
respond to these economic and social demands 
by the development of better methods, and 
greater efficiency. Conventional administrative 
practices will be subjected to a keen analysis 
and critical evaluation. Many pet academi 
administrative concepts will go by the boards 
New administrative techniques will be devised 

Whatever conditions face the country as a 
result of the postwar reconstruction period will 
be faced also by the schools. The schools may 
be better prepared than in 1929 to weather this 
adjustment period by improving their financial 
practices, particularly with respect to borrowing 
Long-term borrowing should be looked upon with 


elementary 


civic 


the greatest 
“forties.” 

The public schools are an integral part of the 
National Defense Program. Government is not 
making the same mistakes with respect to public 
education that occurred in 1917. The part that 
the school must play as one of the internal bul 
warks of the democratc way of life is not 
confined merely to vocational education on a 
youth and adult level but includes as well the 
ma-‘ntenance and improvement of a total in 
structional program. 

Competition from 
agencies who appear determined to buld a 
parallel and totally unnecessary system of fed 
eral education can be prevented by the publi 
schools only by the creation of a general com 
munity and state public op-nion. 

The next decade is not 
one for public educat'on. The public will tend 
to become increasingly more critical and many 
of the favor te beliefs of the teaching profession 
will be subjected to harsh review. Increased 
finance will be more d fficult to secure because 
of the greater demands by other governmental 
services, particularly national defense. The finan 
cial pictures may be conditioned to a large extent 
by the abilty of the British Empre to defeat 
the totalitarian forces now rampant in Europe 
and Asia. The tapping of large sources of taxation 
by state and federal governments and the arbi 
trary curtailment of local revenue mean that all 
three sectors of government must cooperate in 
the future finance program, probably on a 50 
30-20 basis with the communty furnishing at 
least half of the revenue. The increasing rec 
ognition given to the social importance of edu- 
cat'on in our democracy makes the task of 
provid'ng this support possible of achievement 
provided the institution can, through intelligent 
and continu’ng interpretation, mainta:n § and 
strengthen the confidence of the people in the 
purpose, value, conditions, and needs of their 


BI hools 


poss.ble suspicion during — the 


certain federal emergency 


going to be an easy 


CHILD FEEDING WITH SURPLUS 
FOODS 
R. R. Brown, Surplus Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The closed door to exports occasioned by 
the European catastrophe is well known to all 
of us. We have a growing surplus of food which 
will drastically affect our farmers’ income and 
much of wh'ch will be wasted unless it can be 
used to feed the thousands of our own mal- 
nourished people. Contrary to conditions which 
existed dur'‘ng the first world war when defense 
preparations consisted of rationing wheat, sugar, 
and many other necessities, today we have the 
exact oppos'te before us—an abundance of 
food and the problem of distributing this food 
to our nat’on’s hungry 

Nine million or almost half of the 22,000,000 
school children in America are undernourished, 
or lack in the necessary dietary foods. The 
Surplus Marketing Administrat’on of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture provided for by the Congress 
of the United States, has been authorized to 
purchase these surplus foods and donate them 
to the state welfare departments for subsequent 
distribution with'n each state for use in the 
school lunch programs which have been in- 
augurated throughout the nation. During the 
last school year 1939-40, 3,000,000 children in 
43.000 schools were served school lunches. This 
year the hope is that th’s number can be 
doubled, consequently nation-wide plans are 
being made to expand the child feeding program. 

In communities where citizens are aware of 
the conditions necess‘tat‘ng the feeding of these 
children, the school lunches are already ™ 
existence and expansion of these is planned. 
These programs are community enterprises. 


(Concluded on page 58) 








AML STEEL 


GRANDSTANDS 


P-DM Stands are substantial. They are good looking, 
dignified, and make an impressive addition to any 
; school plant. But the excellent appearance of these 
4 an units is but a part of their story. First comes safety 
. . . the security provided by solid steel construction. 
And then permanence . . . to serve the passing genera- 
tions faithfully and with comfort, requiring but an 
occasional coat of paint for maintenance, proof against 
frost, ground-settling or climatic variations. 

And when you add to these qualities the flexibility 
of P-DM Grandstands—which permits by their unit 
principle of design extension of capacity at any desired 

JENNG, BOUISIANA— Hrected forthe Joerem Dave Pare Sheol hi time, roofing-over, or removal to another site without 
spectators. complications—you have the sum of an unparalleled 
investment in satisfactory seating. We'll be glad to 
give you the details as they 
apply to your particular 
problem, without the least 
obligation. Meanwhile, why 
not fill-in and mail the 
handy coupon below! 


PITTSBURGH: DES MOINES STEEL CO) 


WATERLOO, IOWA —2200 persons at a time may enjoy the safety and com- PITTSBURGH, PA. 3429 NEVILLE ISLAND—DES MOINES, 1A. 928 TUTTLE ST} 


fort of this P-DM All-Steel Grandstand, which serves the Waterloo Independent 


School District. NEW YORK, ROOM 996, 270 BROADWAY ° CHICAGO, 1219 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
wie DALLAS, 1228 PRAETORIAN BUILDING - SAN FRANCISCO, 618 RIALTO BUILDING 










- 
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PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES STEEL COMPAN 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 3429 Neville Island—Des Moines, Ia. 928 Tuttle © 

e Gentlemen: You may send me immediately a copy of tl 

; -~ oe 8 : new illustrated Bulletin describing P-DM All-Steel Grandstand 


a. - their construction and adaptations. This request, of cours 
entails no obligation of any kind. 
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STATE COLLEGE, PA.—The first of two P-DM Stands installed 
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Their existence is dependent upon the ablity of 
the school officials, private and civic organiza- 
tions, and interested indiv.duals who can co- 
operate. The sponsor, of necessity, must secure 
the requisite equipment, the supplemental food 
and must provide service either through other 


government agencies or individuals to make 
such a program possible. 

The Surplus Marketing Administration is co- 
operating with the schools and school people 
and is ready to do its part in wiping out the 
ravages of malnutrition among our children by 
making surplus foods available to all those 


who need them 


THE PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF ACOUSTICS 


H. W. Schmidt, Supervisor of School Building Service, 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


We are aware of the fact that schoolwork 
calls for mental concentration, which is certainly 
not improved by noisy surroundings or by un- 
wanted sounds which penetrate an _ individual’s 
consciousness — that leads to distraction, lack of 
mental effort, and a dissipation of thought; in 
large doses such sounds or noises are definitely 
enervating. This simply means that the acous- 
tical defects of a building or certain areas should 
be corrected and proper treatment given such 
offending sections so that they will no longer 
give rise to disturbing sounds. 

The average sound level of a_ schoolroom, 
“when quiet,” is about 40 decibels, and when 
a recitation goes on it will probably rise to 50 db 
or more. The sound levels may be measured 
instrumentally through very sensitive micro- 
phones and an arrangement similar to a radio 
receiver transmitter. But for the average work 
we will not need such refinements except in cases 
where such refinement is warranted, not usually 
met with in schoolwork. 

Noise or even music can be a distracting ele- 
ment for school children and a quiet atmosphere 
is decided!y better for the school and its rooms 
than pandemonium or even sound levels of 60 
or 65 db’s. Of course we are more noise or sound 
conscious than we were 25 years ago, due to 
the results of comparatively recent studies and 
research into this field, our advances in and re- 
finements of psychological investigations and 
other factors aside from the more obvious acous- 
tical defects of auditoriums, study halls, etc. So. 
there is an accumulation of evidence in favor 
of correcting such defects, as defects they are on 
the basis of our attitude and present discussion 

The only practical way of eliminating these 
disturbing influences is either to change our 
methods of construction, use of construction ma- 
terials acoustically more or less inert or apply 
such materials to our offending surfaces. Both 
of the former are quite difficult though in large 
halls a study of design may produce satisfactory 
results, but it is not easy. The latter procedure 
is much easier, often less expensive, comparatively 
easily calculated for and best of all may be used 
in older buildings and in fact is now very com- 
mon in even new structures. So we will confine 
the balance of this paper to a discussion of 
remedial procedure in existing buildings and use 
case studies to show the method. 

It is clear that the worst offenders acoustically 
are reverberations and echoes, due to reflections 
from elastic or sound reflecting surfaces; so if 
we can reduce the amount or direction of reflec- 
tion we will probably reduce both reverberation 
and sound level to a point where they will 
prove satisfactory. But it is to be remembered 
that reflection also produces good “sound-filled 
rooms,” increasing audibility and “understand- 
ing” —so reflection like all good things may be 
beneficial in proper doses and decidedly contrari- 
wise if overindulged in. So we must find a kind 
of measurable median and this is known as the 
reverberation period or time. If this factor is 
too great we get minute echoes and a jumble 
of sound; if it is too small, we get a flattening or 
deadness of tone disturbing alike to speaker or 
listeners. It also is dependent upon the size of 
the space and the type of sound; it may be 
greater in a large room and with music, especially 
instrumental work, than in a small space and for 
a speaking voice. The range is from about 0.9 


sec. for a room of 10,000 cu. ft. volume to about 
2.25 sec. for a volume of 1,000,000 cu. ft. 

One tendency has been observed in field prac- 
tice and that is to provide too much correction 
for band or orchestral work. In such instrumental 
work a slight overlapping of sound is desirable 
as it tends to produce brilliancy — “enunciation” 
is not a requirement. But if we overcorrect we 
not only reduce this desirable effect but we kill 
off the overtones which after all produce quality 
effects. The fundamental tones of the instruments 
come through but the overtones, having very 
small amplitudes, are thus more readily absorbed 
and shadings and quality suffer badly. I know of 
one case where students had difficulty in tuning 
their instruments because of overcorrection. So 
we must beware of doing too much in this 
direction 

There are on the market probably one hun- 
dred different kinds of acoustical materials in 
cludng plaster, fabrics, fibers, boards, “stones,” 
and what not. But their effectiveness as sound 
absorbers is extremely variable. The coefficient 
varies with the pitch of the sound to be con- 
trolled and is usually given for octaves ranging 
from 128 vibrations per sound, low C to 2048 
for 3rd high C; the lower pitch has the lower 
coefficient, but we commonly use 256 as a me- 
dian. With this pitch the variation in coefficients 
is from 0.08 to 0.98 according to the Acoustical 
Materials Association’s Bulletin of June, 1939, 
and of course depending upon the material 

What to use? One has plenty of choice both 
as to materials and costs. It sometimes happens 
that the treatment surfaces available are limited 
in area. Then we must use materials with a higher 
absorption coefficient. 

The color of the material used may also be a 
factor, as acoustical treatment is not the only 
consideration; in that case the choice is quite a 
bit narrowed as many materials may not be 
painted or decorated without losing their acous 
tical value. Surface porosity is dependent upon 
in most cases for absorption effects, and decora 


tive treatment often ruins the material in this 
respect 

The matter of sound transmission through 
walls is also too often lost sight of and the 


strategic placement of materials may often correct 
this 

The commonest form of acoustical correction 
in most classrooms consists in treating the ceil 
ing; in the first place this is usually a large un 
broken surface with a construction and surface 
both of which are good reflectors and resonators 
The walls are frequently broken by windows, 
blackboards, trim, pictures, etc., and so by apply 
ing acoustical materials to the ceiling, easily done, 
we will probably reduce our reverberation period 


to a satisfactory one. Of course windows, or 
rather the glass in them, is a fine reflector of 
sound but as we cannot reduce their area or 


cover them, we, perforce, have to call 
ceilings and sometimes walls to help us out 
In shop areas the problem is slightly different ; 
we are concerned primarily with two factors 
one to reduce the noise level, the other to reduce 
noise transmission. The former can readily be 
accomplished by means of absorbent ceiling and 
wall treatment which in turn also reduces noise 
transmission; we virtually kill two birds with 
one stone. But even if we reduce the noise level 
we may still have to provide extra correction for 


upon 





President John W. Lewis 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


reducing transmission effects. But this does not 
necessarily call for surface treatment but rather 
for differences in the method of ‘application of 
the materials or by providing extra thickness of 
walls, air spacing, etc 

One feature of this whole problem too often 
neglected is the influence of the presence of people 
in the direction of sound absorption. When we 
find that the absorption coefficient of a common 
plastered wall is around 0.03 (per square foot) 
while that of each person is of the order of 4.5 
to 4.7 we can begin to see what a difference the 
presence of people in a room makes so far as 
the acoustics of the space is concerned. A half 
audience makes a vast difference in a room cor- 
rected for full audience and vice versa 

The more spectacu!ar acoustical deficiencies are 
of course to be found in gymnasiums and audi- 
toriums, but especially in the combination areas. 
Youth in its exuberance and in its competitive 
games always gives vent to part of its energy 
in terms of yells, shrieks, whistles, and some 
sounds which defy description. In isolated gym- 
nasium buildings there may not be much need 
of reducing the noise level artificially; but in 
case the gymnasium is an intimate part of the 


school building it may require acoustical treat- 
ment. As a rule, and by selecting the proper 
materia!s, ceiling treatment is nearly always 


effective. Of course a vaulted or arched ceiling 
construction introduces its own problems but 
they are usually comparatively easy to meet at 
the hands of a competent designer. If the gym- 
nasium is used for the dual purpose then correc- 
tive treatment is important 

The school auditorium, with its stage, curtain, 
high ceiling, often beamed, its balcony and use 
for oratory, dramatics, music and other quasi- 
public activities has its own pestiferous prob- 
lems. If properly corrected for a speaking voice 
and a half audience it will probably be a fizzle 
for band music and a full audience, though it 
will probably be fine for an orchestra and a 
two thirds audience. Dramatic performances will 
introduce the open stage with its scenery and 
trappings; and then we have the last rows of 
the balcony and row Z of the main floor to deal 
with, You can see what a designing chore an 
auditorium is which is acoustically very good. 


Even the talkies introduced acoustical problems 
into existing theaters and auditoriums; they had 
to be corrected or special sound equipment used. 

Of course the designer who specializes in audi- 
toriums and similar areas does not do haphazard 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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MODELS FOR SCHOOLS! 


Lower than ever in price, these splendid, new 
instruments provide amazing new Tone Guard, 


outstanding radio performance, and 


THE CLEAREST TONE YOU EVER HEARD 
—at volume that’s ideal for schoolrooms 


or auditoriums 


rt 

T 

yf : A 

f _ and radio today are of great aid in the 

n teaching of many subjects. Through them les- 

e . . ° fa nl 

: sons are made more interesting to pupils. They 

1 make learning easier than ever. 

5 The new 1941 RCA Victrola models are just what 

e . 

s the modern school needs to present its recorded 

f . : : . 

‘ and radio lessons. Lower in price than ever before, 
there are many console and table models available. 

. : 

bs Visit your RCA Victor dealer for a demonstration, 

. “— ol V.205 or mail coupon for free illustrated 

: RCA VICTROLA MODEL V-205 . I ann ant 

e Gentle-Action Automatic Record Changer for 10’ folder. BLUEBIRD RECORDS 

or 12” records, exclusive RCA Victor Tone Guard, ; 

, we 12 re ord = lu ~_ R : 4 - aoe Tone Guar Modern schools stay modern with RCA tubes 

d 9 RCA Victor Preferred Type ‘I ubes, American . . . . 

"ae a, , in their sound equipment 
n and foreign radio reception on 3 bands, Electric 


> WD , . . 7 ‘ "we ” ee The music you wont 
€ Tuning, Powerful Audio System of 12 watts of lrademarks “Victor, RCA Victor,” and “Victrola ed guctimip 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Ine 





output, Built-in Rotatable Loop Antenna, with 


r : a+ i 

separate antenna for short wave. This instrument 
. is designed for use with television or frequency 
t modulation attachments. 


. nites dain eiaiiide niateaees sole o 
, EXCLUSIVE NEW TONE GUARD REA KCA YD 












1, 

e AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 

\- ’ 

4 1 

: EDUCATIONAL 

e DEPARTMENT Educational Dept. (A-11) 

t RCA Manufac turing Co., Ine 

L Camden, N. J 

a 

i] RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. Gentlemen: Please send me free illustrated 
d Camden, N. - folder of new 1941 RCA Victrola Model« 
yf 

i! A Service of the 

n For centuries, violins have had “f-slots” like those shown in 

i white above. They produce rich purity of violin tone Radio Corporation 

: Similar in principle, the RCA Victrola Tone Guard is an in- Hy 

IS genious invention of scientifically shaped slots, built into the of America 

d cabinet wall around the record chamber lo bring yourich pure 

1. record tone, these slots capture —and suppress the unwanted 


mechanical noises present in all ordinary phonograph-radios 
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comfortable 
increase 


compact 
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ing arrangement. 
room. 


steel into one, integral unit. 
without need for repairs. 
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work, at least, we hope he does not, and there 
is much he can do to make the space acoustically 
good in the beginning. Sound waves follow the 
same laws as other wave forms and the path of 
reflected waves may be mathematically deter 


Pivwoop wasarep Tubular Furniture is 


classroom 
modern, movable furniture permits any desired seat- 
It saves space; increases room 
capacity without sacrifice of comfort. 
sign promotes orderliness, cleanliness in the class- 
It is torch-welded from tubular, cold-rolled 
It gives lifetime wear 
May we furnish you with 
details on this new, modern furniture? 


HEYWOOD. 
- WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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IT WILL Increase CLASSROOM Efficiency! 


scientifically de- 
efficiency. This 


Its trim de- 


mined, and the shape and disposition and charac 
teristics of the limiting surfaces may be known; 
and yet it is not a simple job to design the space 
for good acoustical effects. Ii defects are found, 
then the above-discussed principles can help out 
and proper corrections made 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS HOLDS SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION 





Detroit Meeting Outstanding in Quality of 
Program and Attendance 


Driving ahead on three types of activity in- 
tended to improve the business administration 
of public school systems and incidentally to 
strengthen the individual school-business exec- 
utives as career or professional men, the 
National Association of Public School Business 
Officials held a five days’ convention at De- 
troit, Mich., from October 14 through 18, 
1940. Since its inception the Association has 
been committed to a program of advancing 
educational efficiency through better business 
and accounting procedures and has sought to 
ichieve its ends through (1) studies carried 
on by continuing research and liaison commit- 
tees, (2) a recently instituted program of 
mutual help to be achieved through an ex- 
change of experiences and the preparation of a 
bibliography of pertinent books and bulletins 
relating to school business, and (3) the annual 
convention and yearbook of proceedings 


The President’s Address 
President John W. Lewis, in his annual mes- 
sage, stressed the professionalization of school- 


business administration, which he said should 
come, not through legislation or certification, 
but by the creation of a true professional 
spirit developed (1) through an intense desire 
to have the job well done; (2) through con- 
tinuous inquiry and exchange of ideas and ex- 
panding sources of information; (3) through 
adherence to an accepted code of ethics in all 
relations and acts 

The general program was built around the idea 
that school-business managers should understand 
the present social, political, and economic situa 
tions and should study present educational prob 
lems and programs. Unless business managers 
know the problems which confront education 
they may be in the situation of fiddling away on 
business problems while the school system as a 
whole is burning. Dr. A. B. Moehlman, of the 
University of Michigan, set the stage for the 
general program by his discussion of present 
social, economic, and political problems, all of 
which are affecting education and will cause vast 
changes in educational policy. State Supt. Eugene 
B. Elliott, of Michigan, discussed the structural 
reorganization of state and local school systems 


for greater efficiency in the light of new economic 
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ind political problems. Supt. C. F. Miller, 0 
Saginaw, Mich., urged educational programs an 
administrative and publicity techniques which wil 
give the community schools a high measure o 
public confidence so badly needed to carry or 
democratic program 


With these general papers before it, tl 
Convention proceded to take up specific prob 
lems of general school-business admin‘stratior 


school-building maintenance and _ operatior 
purchase of supples and equipment, etc. Or 
Thursday morning, Mr. W. G. Darley, lighting 
engineer, expla‘ned the progress made in th 
use of fluorescent lighting. State Director o 
School Buildings, H. W. Schmidt, of W-sconsit 
provided a_ highly informatonal paper or 
“Acoustics of School Buildings.” Architect 
Francis R Scherer, of Rochester, N y 
described the problems which must be solved ir 
modernizng and adapting school buildings t 
new educational programs. Research Associate H 
B. Johnson, described the cooperative develo} 
ment of school furniture specifications which 


under way in the United States Bureau 
Standards 
On Fr'day morning, Prof. Lee M. Thurston, o 


the University of Pittsburgh, described means 0! 
professional:zing school-business administrators 
who, while they are behind the super'ntendent 
in growth, are shining lights in American publi 
career service. Richard B. Brown, of the U. 5 


Surplus Marketing Administration, urged that 
school boards introduce school feeding of need 
children and avail themselves of the vastly wu 


creasing amounts of surplus commodities whic! 
may be had without cost from the Federal Gov 
ernment. Superintendent of Buildings D. E. M: 
Grath impressed the convention with his descrij 
tion of a program of “Cooperative Plant Re 
search,” which has greatly improved the janitorial! 


and eng neering service at Danville, Ill. Assistant 
Supt. R. A. Putnam described the effective 
method of conferences which he has used at 
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25 EXCITING NEW AVENUES 7 
aller, Eastin, Teaching ! 


NEW TEACHING, PRACTICE AND TEST MATERIALS! 


@ Pupils help themselves to education the fascinating Ditto way. 


And here is a whole new and comprehensive Ditto library to “ perk 


up” classes —to lighten the labor of preparing seat work—and to 


eliminate the night-time drudgery of lesson marking. 


Gelatin and Liquid Machines 


Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95 up; 
every school and teacher can have Ditto 
benefits. Illustrated: Ditto R-4, for paper up 
to 9 in. by 14 in.—50 to 75 copies a minute 
of anything typed, written or drawn, in one 
to 8 colors, at the one swift operation. 
$89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because Ditto 
leads, Ditto offers both gelatin and liquid 
type duplicators. 





Have more alert and better-informed 
-lasses! Have more and better seat work! 
Have extra hours daily for relaxation 


ind self-improvement! Send coupon 


aow for actual Ditto lesson samples 


to use in class! 


NEW WORKBOOKS! 
NEW CATALOG! 


Get the new Ditto catalog on new, authoritative 
teaching, practice and test materials! ... In addi 
tion to many titles you may not have used there 
are 25 new ones including: LANGUAGE and 
ARITHMETIC series—teaching, practice and 
test—separate books for 2nd to 8th grade; 
LESSONS in HEALTH and SAFETY (Upper 
Primary); PLAY and WORK with NUMBERS 
ist grade); FRIENDS of FIELD, FOREST and 
STREAM (Primary); JACK and RUTH in the 
CITY, and JACK and RUTH on the FARM 
(Primary); ANIMAL STORIES (2nd and 3rd 
Grade)... ETC. Use coupon for catalog and 


free class materials! 





FREE 


TRY-OUT SAMPLES 
Write / 

A sample set of Ditto Prac- 

tice Lessons for your class, 


printed in reproducing 
ink... FREE! Use coupon! 


2 
NEW DITTO 


WORKBOOKS 
NOW $1 UP 





Ditto Sue. 


DITTO, INC. 
649 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation piease— 


) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education 

( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

( Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary | 
Secondary ( Junior High School 


My Name... 
School 


iddress 


Cally County Viale 
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(Concluded from page 60) 


Evansville, Ind., for in-service training of princi 
pals in school-business management problems 


The Sectional Meetings and Round Tables 


At Detroit some of the most brilliant technical 
papers from which the members carried home 
usable ideas were read at the sectional meetings 
on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. On the 
evenings of the same days, the well-prepared 
panei-type round tables provided well-balanced 
discussions of current problems in (a) new build 
ing construction, (6) plant maintenance and 
personnel management, (c) specifications and 
purchase of supplies and equipment, (d) cafe- 
teria management, (e) transportation of pupils, 
and (f) accounting. The steady barrage of ques 
tions and comment kept the appointed panel 
members making reply until a late hour. 

The section on Buildings and Grounds oper 


ation heard such outstanding men as W. M 
Councell of East Cleveland, Ohio, discuss the 
“Care of Athletic Fields’; Dr. H. H. Linn of 


New York speak on the “Selection of 
Service Personnel”; Douglas E. Parsons bring to 
the meeting the valuable findings of the U. S 
Bureau of Standards on the “Correction of Leak 
ing Masonry Walls”; Dr. Raymond V. Long of 
Richmond, Va., describe the progress being made 
toward setting up “Standards of Building Con 
struction” for better and more _ efficient 
maintenance. 

Cooperative schemes of buying supplies by 
neighboring school districts held the stage of the 
sect'on on supplies after the members had heard 
the suggestive papers of Secretary Geo. Yelland 
of Alhambra, Calif., and Purchasing Agent J. L 
Ernst of Rochester, N. Y. Details of the special 
techniques of buying specialized articles and 
serv'cing schools were emphasized at the round 
table on Tuesday evening; and the entire range 
of problems and policies involved in organizing 
purchases, handling and controlling stores, and 
servicing schools was threshed out at the round 
table of small city business managers on Thurs 
day night. It seemed significant that the measurt 


Building 
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of efficiency rather proudly insisted upon by 
practically each of the complete 
satisfaction of the educational staffs accompanied 
by an actual saving in the total outlay and a 
reduction in the budget 


The Accounting section devoted time 


speakers was 


to prob 


lems of budget preparation and control, debt 
service account ng, inventories, and the place o! 
machines in school accounting. The association’s 
research committee on standards of school 
accounting practice made a report of progress 
Cafeteria management received espec.al atten 
tion at a conterence presided over bv Business 
Manager A. A. Knoll of Long Beach. Buying, 


personnel, and _ food-sales 
attention of the group 


policies shared the 


Committee Reports 

The association’s research committees gave ex 
cellent accounts of themselves and of constructive 
technical work. The Insurance Committee will 
shortly a bulletin on supplementary forms 
of insurance, prepared under the guidance of W 
N. Decker. The committee on Pupil Transporta 
tion, headed by Dr. Charles D. Anderson of New 
Jersey, reported progress in its study of methods 
of bus transportation and of accounting. Mr. A 
A. Knoll and his associates are slowly developing 
standards of service and costs for the committee 
on Cafeteria Management. The schools will have 
for the first time comprehensive data on play 
ground surfacing with unbiased data on the rela 
tive utility, life, cost, and upkeep of right leveling 
types of materials. The complete recommenda 
tions and findings of the committee on Playground 
Surfacing presented by Mr. John D. Cate of 
Glendale, Calif., were accepted for early publica 
tion in bulletin form. A study of simplified speci 
fications for movable school chairs under way in 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards has the support of 
the association’s committee on Furniturt 
cations, as reported by Mr. Hugh B. Johnson, en 
gineer for the cooperating organizations. The de 
scriptive specifications will set up standards of 
performance and safety that will give school 
offictals a simple means of getting acceptable types 


issue 


specin 


of chairs 
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NEW 
Sapper Speed 
LC SMITH 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
New York 


Syracuse 


The Attendance 

The attendance of out-of-town members ex- 
ceeded the 400 mark; some 112 guests and 122 
exhibitors were registered. The commercial ex 
hibits were large and effective in quality. For the 
first time the Association learned by actual 
demonstration that there is a vast and growing 
literature in school-business administration and in 
the related technical fields. The exhibit of books 
bulletins, pamphlets, and other printed materials 
gathered at the instance of President Lewis by 
Mr. George F. Smith, Jr., of Baltimore, repre 
sented an innovation of major value 

The Detroit hospitality was marked by gen 
uine cordiality and extremely good sense. The 
trips to Ford’s Dearborn Village and to the Ford 
and Chrysler factories were as educational! as they 
were enjovable. The annual dinner at the Ford 
Administration Building set a new high record for 
appropriate entertainments, good fellowship, good 
food, and enjovable brevity 


The Business Session 


The formal resolutions, in addition to thanks 
extended to the hosts, officers, and committees of 
the association (1 requested that the public 
school emplovees who are members of public pen- 
sion svstems be exempted from federal security 
laws; (2) provided for the organization of a com 
mittee on cooperative buving by neighboring 
school districts; (3) condemned the entry of NYA 
into competitive educational activities now con 
ducted by local school authorities 

The Association elected the following officers 
president, John T. Cate, business manager. Glen 
dale, Calif.; vice-president, Herbert S. Mitchell 
business manager, Dearborn, Mich.; secretary, H 
W. Cramblet. secretarv of the board of education 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; treasurer, Albert Austermuhl 
business manager, Camden, N. J.; chairman of 
board of directors, L. D. Shuter, business man 
ager, Columbus, Ohio; executive committeeman 
Edwin F. Nelson, assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs, Hartford. Conn 


The next 
City, N. J 


convention will be held in Atlant 
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short 


and 


ed to. se 


poor sight nearer the light 
hard of 
child nearer the teacher. 


the 


that 


v7 
« 


“MARY — | JUST DON'T KNOW WHERE 
TO SEAT YOU— WISH WE HAD ONE OF 


PEABODY’S No. 260 
MOVABLE STEEL DESKS” 


Your teachers meet heart rending prob- 
lems when it comes to seating oversized, 
crippled, short 
average size seats. They try to find com- 
fortable places, but the usual result is a 
uncomfortable 
tunate child. 


or extra tall pupils in 


seat for the unfor- 


Your classrooms need only a few Peabody 
No. 260 Adjustable Movable 
Desks to properly seat these 
children 
average size. Being movable, 
also makes the Peabody No. 
260 Desk just what is need 


are not of 


the child with 


hearing 





Great steps have been initiated by Pea 
body to improve the seating of school- 
rooms, to make every room flexible, so all 
children can attend school all day in com- 
plete comfort, so all pupils can have full 
advantage of the teacher’s help and guid 
ance. 


The Peabody plan is very inexpensive 


only a few dollars a room 


will convert a_ classroom 
equipped now to seat only 
average children into a 
seat all children 
comfortably. Write for 
complete details. We'll 
gladly mail you this infor 
mation without charge. 


room to 


Movable Steel 


Desk 


PEABODY SEATING CO., 


No. 260 


Box 1, No. Manchester, Indiana 








School Board News 





RETURNS TO COMMITTEE SETUP 


The New York City Board of Education, alte 
three months’ trial, has returned to its traditional 
way of doing business, and has discontinued pre- 


liminary action through a committee of the whole 

in Mav, at the request of President James 
Marshall. the board formally discontinued all its 
committees, and all business was presented to a 
committee including all members of the board 
These preliminary discussions of school affairs 
have been held at executive meetings from which 
all but members of the board and interested exec 
utives were excluded 

The board now returns to five committees. Mrs 
Johanna M. Lindlof again heads the committee 
on instructional affairs which is authorized to in 
terpret and recommend on matters relating to in 
struction. Mr. Daniel Paul Higgins again heads 
the committee on buildings and which in 
cludes all seven members of the board, and which 
under certain circumstances, acts as a committee 
of the whole. Dr. Alberto Bonaschi returns to the 
chairmanship of the committee on retirement, 
and Vice-president Ellsworth B. Buck succeeds 
Mr. Henry C. Turner as chairman of the com 
mittee on finance and budget. President James 
Marshall has become chairman of the committee 
on law 


sites 


HOW TO REVIEW ARTICLES IN 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 

In order to make the material contained in the 
ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL of interest and help to 
the board members, Mr. Walter McLain, secretary 
to the school board of Ottumwa, Ia., has tound 
it very helpful to briefly review articles in the 
Journat each month, as early as possible after 
the magazine arrives. In each issue, as time per 
mits, Mr. McLain picks out four or five high 


lights for 
the 


interest ol 


review. He thinks this helps to enliven 
the board members. Below is an 


example of a review which he prepared from 
the May issue 
( paring elementary chool 22 of them over 
( intry 
The 22 
Median ( Au 
\ Fa ew North Side 
Size 40x 48x74 x 5x 
Toilets near Yes No Ve 
Stage size 17x38 x49 0’8”x16’ 18x46 
Gymn showers 20x13’ 19x!6& None | 
19x?0 
Kitchen Sxl Sxi¢ t'4x24 x14 
Corridors 10’ 12’ 9&10’ 10 
( unity roe Ni Ye No 
Health roe n 16 of For nurse N Rest roor 
PA 
37 Social Security for custodians 
Ottu va school board Names of group left t 
ht were sent Mr. Bruce, but he preferred general 
t n. Several years ago when National Associa 
et at Astor, in N. Y asked Mr. Bruce's 
d e when writer happened to be chosen on 
Ni nating Committee. He enjoyed the chance to 
help select officers and likes to favor Ottumwa 
1 ally 
41 vear-old monolithic concrete grade school at Bay 
( replacing two smaller schools all glass facing 
witheards anil WPA — note 
to district about one half of entire cost, but if 
! foot content correct, it figures 35 cents - 
ents more than Agassiz contracts went for 
45 Review of Fort Mad t 10-acre athletic field 
tdoor pool built by WPA 
46 Wichita beard president 1 up de ! made 
r ynion 
$1 You will appreciate the bitter and the sweet you 
r 
| t uttend summer school and attendance 
‘ , every five yea t Mareng¢ sma 
I t , ht be Ha 1 W t answer 
6 Not different ea i Ist l. ed 
tor Tax Pre re G ) nd ¢ Burling 
g th now with their $546,913 school levy 
(Otta. $495,000). In another year yours will he 
mewhere between these figures and we must pre 
pare for this trouble 


66 Growing feeling toward taking over the 


of Athletics, et by school board 


management 


68 Ottumwa’s fuel b'll count ne May bills 20 per cent 
under 8 (Sioux City same). 
Not much above local improvements compared te 
Galena, except trade and industrial course under 
Smith Hughes there. Read of Newton, Ia., twe 
way telephone instruction to handicapped, 

x4 March bonds sold @ 2.62 per cent —Otta. @ 1% 
per cent will save $35,000 to taxpayers compared to 
this average in nearly 2% million dollar sales. 
Contrary to U. S. figures, enrollment same here last 
10 years, increase in grades, slight decrease in high 
and Wash, Salaries $1479 in ’38 compared to $1374 
nationally. Expend tures per pupil $9 under aver 
age. Nearly per cent state aid over country in 
58 about per cent in Iowa, 


TRAINING FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
OCCUPATIONS 

The United States Office of Education has re- 
ported that 107,000 persons were enrolled in vo- 
cational schools in 472 cities during the summer 
for defense occupations. Four hundred and fifty 
cities conducted pre-employment refresher courses 
for 71,421 persons. More than one half of those 
who completed short courses of training have 
already been placed in employment. Courses sup- 


plementary to employment attracted 36,336 per 
sons in 222 cities 
Trainees for supplementary courses in voca- 


tional schools are encouraged to apply directly to 
the vocational schools. They are selected largely 
on the basis of endorsements of their employers 


or their trade-unions. Trainees for pre-employ 
panes were broken in the school buildings 
Se ee 
¢ Eaton Rapids, Mich. The school board has 


been faced with the problem of vandalism and 
has decided to take drastic action to overcome 
the evil. The board has obtained the names of 
guilty boys and in letters to their parents has 
requested the payment of $1 apiece for each boy 
involved. During the past summer 110 window 
panes were broken in the school buildings. The 
damage was done by fifteen or twenty boys 
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Raise School-Building Standards 


National Council on Schoolhouse Construction Acts 


A decided increase in the standards of 
space to be allotted to classrooms in elemen- 
tary school buildings and definite standards 
improving the construction of all new school- 
houses for fire and panic safety were among 
the actions taken by the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction during its eighteenth 
annual conventien in Chicago, October 9, 10, 
and 11. Upon recommendation of its Stand- 
ards Committee, headed by Mr. H. W. 
Schmidt, of Wisconsin, the Council voted 
that “the seating capacity of classrooms be 
determined by allowing a minimum of 18 
square feet of floor area, with such additional 
space aS may be necessary to accommodate 
the educational activities of the school.” The 
Council's earliest standard for elementary 


classrooms was 14 square feet, and during 
the past six years 16 square feet was con 
sidered ample under the standards. The 


growth of activity schools and the new meth 
ods of instruction in the traditional type of 
schools led to the change 


New Standards 


The Council adopted the following sections on 
“construction,” which had been given tentative 
approval in preliminary form in 1939 

Sec. 3.1 (a) That one-story buildings of tou 
classrooms or less may be constructed of any 
type of material without regard to the fire rating 
of such material 

b) That the heater, fuel, and storage rooms 
when located in the basement, be enclosed with 
construction having a one-hour rating 
Sec. 3.2 Two-Story Buildings. 

a) Two-story buildings (one-story buildings it 
basements are used or are usable for any purpose 
other than the heating plant) shall be constructed 
in accordance with the following minimum re 
quirements: The exterior walls shall be sellt 
supporting and of masonry or other suitable in 
combustible construction; the interior framing 
may be partly or who!ly of wood, metal, or other 
materia's all assembled to have fire resistance 
ratings which shall be not less than the follow 
ing: Exterior walls, 2 hours; fire walls, 3 hours; 
fire partitions, 1 hour; interior bearing walls 
columns, girders, trusses, 1 hour; floor construc 
tion, 1 hour; floors, wals, and ceilings of corri 
dors and stairways, 2 hours 

b) Roof covering shall be fire resistant and 
qualify as Class A or Class B under the test 
specifications of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 

c) No rooms shall be located under a corridor, 
gymnasium, auditorium, or assembly room (de 
fined as a room having a capacity of 200 on 
more) unless such rooms be fully enclosed (walls, 
floor, and ceiling) by construction having a fire 
rating commensurate with the fire 
be expected from the complete 
their contents 
Sec. 3.3 Three-to-Six-Story Buildings 

a) Three-to-six-story buildings, not exceeding 
75 feet in height and two-story buildings if base 
ments are used or usable for any purpose other 
than the heating plant, shall be constructed of 
semifireproof construction, as defined by the 


severity to 
combustion oft 


Underwriters’ Code. Wood may be used for 
finish flooring, trim, sash, doors, and frames 
Areas having combustible contents exceeding 3 
pounds per square foot of floor area shall bh 


provided with automatic sprinkler protection 
Sec. 3.4 Buildings Higher than Six Storie 

a) Buildings more than six high or 
more than 75 feet above grade at any point 
shall be of fireproof construction as defined by 


stories 


the Underwriters’ Code; finish floors only may 
be of wood. Areas having combustible contents 
exceeding 30 pounds per square foot of floor 
irea shall be provided with automatic sprinkler 


protection 


Sec. 3.5 Stair Enclosures 

a) That in two-story buildings of less than 
semifireproof construction all required exit stairs 
shall be of the enclosed or fire-tower type 

b) That in buildings of more than two stories 
in height they be required. 

c) That such enclosures be constructed in a 
cordance wth the Underwriters’ Code 

d) That partitions separating the 
from the stair hall be built 
Underwriters’ Code 
Sec. 4.22 Termination of Corridors 

That each end of every corridor terminate on 


corridor 
according to the 





Dr. N. E. 


Jefferson City, 


Viles 

Vissouri 
in egress except that pockets not exceeding the 
length of one classroom may be permitted, wher: 
conditions require, and in no case shall the 


pocket exceed 35 feet in length 
Sec 19.5 Stage 
a) That the minimum clear depth of a stag 


be 20 feet as measured 


proscenium wall 


from the rear of the 


b) That for high schools and other school 
where conditions warrant, this depth shall be 
increased to 25 feet or more 
Sec. 28.1 Provisions for Visual Educat*on 

a) That provisions for visual education lx 
made in all instructional areas in terms of ele 
trical outlets of ample capacity and means ot 
darkening the rooms 


b) That all auditoriums be equipped to permit 
the projection of films, slides, etc., and that 
be equipped with first-class screens 
Sec. 28.2 Projection Booths 

a) That in any 
mable films are 
ventilated provided 

hb) That permanent projection booths 
ire installed a part of the main auditorium lights 
be also controlled 
gency measure 

c) That where sound-film equipment is 
i microphone speaker conduit cable be run fron 
the stage to the projection booth 


the, 


flam 
suitably 


where 35mm. or 
fireproof and 


area 
used, 
booths be 

where 


from this booth, as an emer 


used 


Important Papers Read 
For Wednesday and Friday, 
W. Brooker, of Frankfort, Ky 
spot program of technical papers 
afternoon, Guy If Wiley, 
Milwaukee school system, outlined a program of 
school building inspection and repair, careful 
housekeeping, and safety education in the us¢ 
of schoolhouses which would compensate for 
conditions due t i lack of fireproot construc 
ild develop the safest possibk 


president John 
provided a high 
On Wednesday 
architect ol the 


tion and whicl ve 
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s.tuation in a city school system. Mr. R. H. F., 
Haisey read a paper prepared by Drs. Berens, 
McFarland, and Knehr deve-oping the best pres- 
ent theory and practice of school illumination 
irom the standpoint of optholmologists and 
psy cholceg:sts 

Dr. W. W 
Missouri, 


Carpenter of the 
outlined two 


University of 
remarkable — research 
s.ud.es in schoolroom lighting carried on in 
Missouri. The first of these involved a two 
vears’ study of four classrooms, under the direc- 


tion of Supt. W. E. Elliott, of Joplin, Mo. 
Another state-wide study, carried on by Dr. 
Homer L. Johnson, analyzed the instructional 


effects of lighting in 51 rooms with supplemen- 
tary artifical light, and 103 rooms depending 
entirely on window lighting. 

“Let School Boards Beware” was the significant 
title of a paper, by Mr. I. O. Friswold, of the 
Minnesota State Department of Education, 
analyzing typical difficulties (a) during the period 
before architects are employed, (b) during the 
preliminary contract period, and (c) during the 
building construction period 

The session on Friday morning provided a 
number of particular:y valuable discussions. Mr. 
J. L. Graham analyzed the program of school- 
plant maintenance and operation which he has 
been instrumental in introducing into the state 
of Florida. As the underlying principles and the 
techniques of this program become widely ac- 
cepted by urban and rural schools in Florida, 
i new high level of efficiency in school-plant 
operation will be achieved for an entire state. 

\ closely reasoned, scholarly study of the 
principles and procedures of integrating the plans 
of new high school buildings was read by Mr. 
J. E. Nichols, of the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education. Mr. Nichols argues that 
building plans must be adapted not only to 
present educational programs but must carefully 
consider trends and tendencies that are likely to 
modify practices in the future 

For many years the Council has enjoyed an 
innual analysis of the activities of the Federal 
Government in supporting school building con- 
struction by Mr. S. L. Smith of Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Smith’s latest statistics show that since 1932 
the Federal Government has provided aid to 
the extent of $729,326,801 through PWA and 


WPA. This has resulted in the completion of 
school buildings with a total value of $1,521,- 
393. R38 


The Council enjoyed, on Friday afternoon, an 
inalysis of recent progress in school lighting, 
sound control, ventilation, and school building 
operation from the standpoint of the designing 
ind operating school-plant engineer. Mr. John 
Howatt, chief engineer of the Chicago city schools, 
made clear that vast changes have been made in 


recent years and new standards of service have 
been reached. Any judgment of a program of 
school building construction, operation, and 


maintenance must be based 
efficient educational outcomes 
said Mr. Howatt, are 


ichieved efficiency 


primarily upon 
Cost comparisons, 
useless without determining 


Officers Elected 


The Council elected as its officers for 1940-41 
the following 
President, John W. Lewis, business manager, 


board of education, Baltimore, Md 
Vice president, Dr. N E. Viles, director of 
school building service, Jefferson City, Mo 


Secretary, Dr. Ray L. Hamon, Peabody Col 


lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Charles 
Bursch, director of school building — service, 


Sacramento. Calif 


Member of the Committee, W. K 


Executive 


Wilson, New York State Department of Educa 
tion, Albany 
In its resolutions, the Council endorsed the 


ictivities of its Committee on State School Plant 
(Administration and Legislation, and urged that 
t continue working for the development of state 
school-planning divisions in all state departments 
of education. The Council reaffirmed its position 
n withholding for the time being recognition o! 
the school-lighting standards proposed by several 


engineering organizations 
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Because of their graceful lines and well 
proportioned glass areas these better steel 
windows add architectural beauty to any 
type of school building in which they 
are used. 

And Fenestra adds these modern fea- 
tures for better living: 1. More Daylight, 
2. Better Ventilation, 3.Easy Opening, 4. Safe 
Washing, 5. Superior Weather - tightness, 


Colorado Women's College, Porter Hall Dormitory, Denver, Colo. 
Architect: S. Arthur Axtens. Contractor: William Tamminga. 
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6. Better Screens, 7. Added Fire Safety and 
Economy ... of particular interest to cost 
conscious school boards... is the result of 
1. Lower First Cost and 2. Greatly Reduced 
Maintenance. 

For complete details ... telephone the 
local Fenestra office (in all principal cities) 
or write Detroit Steel Products Co., 2254 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 


VT ALL STEEL CASEMENT WINDOWS FOR SCHOOLS 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES MEET 
IN SAN DIEGO 


Education’s part in the national defense, par- 
ticularly in the direction of vocational training 
for a preparedness program, was the theme of 
the California School Trustees Association’s three- 
day meeting, held in the U. S. Grant Hotel, San 
Diego, September 26 to 28. President C. W. 
Pierce, of Los Angeles, presided, and _ several 
hundred educational leaders were in attendance. 

After greetings extended by Mayor Benbough, 
Supt. Will C. Crawford, and Mrs. Ada York 
Allen, county superintendent, Mrs. I. E. Porter 
gave the response and introduced the executive 
board. Mr. Sam H. Cohn, deputy superintend 
ent of public instruction, speaking on the topic 
“The State vs. Education in California,” said that 
forcing children to salute the flag at school is one 
of the most destructive evidences of lack of 
democracy. He maintained that the public school 
trustee has the greatest opportunity to bulwark 
democracy in America. He said: “We must not 
kill individual thinking if we are to maintain 
democracy. We can’t be autocratic in the schools 
And we mustn’t make life so easy that thinking 
comes hard. Democracy lives only so long as it 
requires effort.” 

Dr. William G. Campbell, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Southern California, 
speaking on the topic, “A Challenge to Educa- 
tion,’ urged sanity of viewpoint whether war 
comes or not. Expressing the theme of the con 
vention, Mrs. I. E. Porter, secretary, declared 
that the association is united in trying to protect 
and advance education to preserve democrati 
principles 

At the afternoon session, Dr. John A. Sexson, 
superintendent of schools of Pasadena, speaking 
on the topic, “The California Educational Policies 
Commission,” declared that there is a real job 


in education for national defense, and the schools 
are in a fine position to handle it 

Dr. Edwin A. Lee, dean of education at the 
University of California, who spoke on the topic, 
“Vocational Education,” emphasized that voca 
tional guidance offers a great opportunity to 
leaders in education 

“Co-ordination of Youth Agencies for National 
Defense” was the subject discussed by Dr 
Dwayne Orton, president of Stockton Junior Col 
lege. Dr. Orton is chairman of a committee seek 
ing to harmonize the work of junior colleges, the 
national youth administration, state employment 
service, trade schools, and the state education 
department. 

Mr. A. P. Mattier opened the second day’s 
sessions with a talk on “Purposes and Accom- 
plishments of the Public School Business Officials 
Association.” Mr. W. H. Orion, chief of the 
physical education department of the state, fol 
lowed with a talk on “Physical Education and 
Its Relation to National Defense,” in which he 
sought to show that national needs for vigor, 
vitality, citizenship, morale, and patriotism must 
continue even when peace comes. He outlined a 
program of physical preparedness, in which sound 
health and physical programs can prepare youth 
for subsequent military training. Mr. O. E. Dar- 
nall, San Diego, who talked on “Vocational Edu- 
cation and Junior Employment,” showed how 
San Diego has grappled with vocational training 
problems. He outlined the development of the 
local problem which has been accelerated by the 
huge aviation industry in the community. Dr 
Vierling Kersey, superintendent of schools of 
Los Angeles, speaking on “Education for the 
National Defense,” gave warning that unless 
school trustees fit their programs into defense 


needs that federal administrators may be moved 
in. This has happened, he said, in countries where 
the war effort has been the principal aim. At the 
noon luncheon, in charge of Mrs. I. E. Porter, 
Mr. Robert W. Burns was the main speaker, 
reviewing briefly the extent of the problem in 
California faced by the NYA administration. 

Two sectional meetings were held for the 
discussion of transportation problems and school 
programs 

The association adopted a number of resolu- 
tions 

The association urged that as far as possible 
programs for national defense be planned and 
carried out through the public educational or- 
ganizations already functioning. It was suggested 
that federal funds for vocational education be 
disbursed through and under the supervision of 
the state department of education. 

The association voted to cooperate with all 
interested groups and individuals in each com- 
munity to (1) promote activities that will assist 
in developing an understanding of the democratic 
process, (2) that will develop the democratic 
process with a national unity of purpose, (3) 
that will seek to develop through the schools an 
appreciation and understanding of America, (4) 
that will encourage teachers to accept respon- 
sibility for teaching love of country, and (5) 
that will seek to maintain a regular school pro- 
gram, particularly on the elementary school level 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for the year 1940-41. These are: 

President, Dr. C. W. Pierce, Los Angeles; first 
vice-president, Mr. Eugene P. Tincher, Long 
Beach; second vice-president, Mr. A. W. Lyons, 
Fresno; secretary, Mrs. I. E. Porter, Bakersfield. 

Board of Directors: Mr. M. B. Youel, Santa 
Ana; Mr. J. J. Tallman, Fort Bragg; Dr. 
Louise Hector, Berkeley; Mr. O. E. Darnall, 
San Diego; Mr. N. F. Bradley, Visalia; Mr. H. 
A. Peterson, North Sacramento; Mrs. Ellis 
Giacomazzi, Santa Paula 
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School Law 


Private Schools and Academies 


Where the school city board of trustees, at the 
request of the Roman Catholic Church, took over 
buildings which had been used as_ parochial 
schools and left buildings in charge of teachers 
of Roman Catholic orders, the teachers were em- 
ployed by the trustees, and were regularly licensed 
under the state laws, the course of study was 
that prescribed by the board of education, the 
schools were visited and supervised by the super- 
intendent of the city schools, the board of trus- 
tees by such course of action established “public 
schools” in such buildings and hence payment 
by school treasurers to such teachers of salaries 
from public school funds was valid. Burns’ 
annotated statutes of 1933, § 28-2410; Indiana 
constitution, art. 1, §§ 2-6.— State ex rel. John- 
son v. Boyd, 28 Northeastern reporter 2d 256, 
Ind. 

The employment by the school city board of 
trustees of teachers in buildings which had been 
used as a Roman Catholic parochial school, could 
not be held invalid because such teachers be- 
longed to certain orders of the Catholic Church, 
since the employment of teachers was within the 
discretion of the trustees so long as the teachers 
met the qualifications required by law, and mem- 
bership in any particular church can _ neither 
qualify nor disqualify a teacher.— State ex rel. 
Johnson v. Boyd, 28 Northeastern reporter 2d 
256, Ind. 

Where a teacher in the public schools of a city 
was unlawfully dismissed and prevented from 
rendering services, but she made no complaint to 
the department of education, the mayor, or the 
city council, but apparently acquiesced in the 
dismissal as such, she could not recover from the 
city compensation incident to the position during 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING 
TO REMODEL OR EXPAND 


—write to Holtzer-Cabot for 
our helpful suggestions, used 


by scores of school boards and 
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once fine school building. 





125 Amory St. 
BRANCHES 


the period in which she performed no service. 
Shinners v. City of St. Paul, 292 Northwestern 
reporter 621, Minn. 

Where all the members of a school board were 
present and participated in a meeting at which a 
teacher was employed and a contract was signed 
without dissent, and at least two of the members 
of the board were of sound mind and it was not 
shown that they did not know what they were 
about in employing the teacher, the teacher’s 
contract was binding, even if the president of the 
board was not of sound mind when he signed it. 

- Achor v. School Dist. No. 9 of Lincoln County, 
141 Southwestern reporter 2d 197, Mo. App. 

School teachers could not maintain an action 
to recover their salaries, where the city had re- 
duced its school budget so that it did not cover 
the school needs, since the remedy of the statute 
providing a penalty for failure to raise sufficient 
taxes was exclusive, and the salaries that had been 
earned would be payable from the penalty. — 
Callahan v. City of Woburn, 28 Northeastern 
reporter 2d 9, Mass. 


Pupils and Conduct of the Schools 


Broad power and discretion are conferred on 
boards of education to assign the pupils to various 
schools of their districts as they in good faith 
believe will best promote the interests of educa- 
tion. — State ex rel. Lewis v. Board of Education 
of Wilmington School Dist., 28 Northeastern re- 
porter 2d 496, Ohio. 

The court cannot control the discretion of a 
board of education to assign pupils to various 
schools of the district, or substitute the court’s 
judgment for that of the board of education. — 
State ex rel. Lewis v. Board of Education of 
Wilmington School Dist., 28 Northeastern re- 
porter 2d 496, Ohio. 


SCHOOL LAW NOTES 
4 A teacher in West Allis, Wis., who was dis- 
missed at the age of 65 years, was reinstated as 


tion to their problems in Holtzer-Cabot equipment 
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EDUCATION... 
from ASHES? 


Bitter lessons, learned too late, and only by tragic ex- 
perience, are sometimes represented by the ashes of a 


School authorities awake to the dangers of inadequate 
or faulty fire detecting and fire alarm systems in the 
school buildings in their jurisdiction will find the solu- 


—in- 


stalled in many of the country’s leading schools. A cata- 
log of school fire alarm systems will be sent upon request. 


The 


(lectrie 


° Boston, Mass. 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





the result of a court decision. The contestant 
claimed that she came under the protection of the 
teacher-tenure law. The school board contended 
that the legislature of 1939 had decreed that by 
July 1, 1940 the tenure law shall not apply to 
teachers having reached the age of 65. The court, 
however, held that the legislature could not make 
the law retroactive. 

# The Office of the Attorney General of Arkan- 
sas has recently issued an opinion on a very 
unusual case involving a teacher and a pupilless 
school. 

For three months now Miss Josephine Marcum 
has kept her school open in Berry’s Chapel School 
District Number 2, Franklin County, Ark., and 
received her pay regularly under a legally executed 
contract with the district school board without 
administering to the education of a single pupil. 
None appeared. It all seemed such a waste of 
time to Miss Marcum whose contract provides 
for a six months’ term. Records show that, ac- 
cording to the annual school census of March, 
1940, there are 14 persons of school age in the 
district, but for the past three months none 
have presented themselves for enrollment and 
schoolwork. 

With the consent of the school board, Miss 
Marcum decided to lock up the schoolhouse and 
matriculate at an Oklahoma college this fall 
promising to hold herself in readiness to return 
if any pupils showed up, her salary continuing. 
The school board, however, consulted the prose- 
cuting attorney on the legality of the proposed 
procedure, and he in turn got in touch with the 
Attorney General’s office for advice. “It is bad 
policy” the Assistant Attorney General replied, 
“to conduct a school without pupils. Aside from 


the principle of the thing, the teacher cannot be 
paid unless she continues to present herself at the 
school building each school day to teach if chil- 
dren appear.” 

Nothing was said in the opinion about the time 
she should “present herself at the school daily,” 
or how long she should stay. 
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it TODAY...CLASSROOMS CAN BE COMFORTABLE THROUGHOUT! 
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: OVER by the radiators, part of the 
e class swelters. On the other side of 
’ the room, pupils shiver. Was it like 
y that in your old classroom? 
Well, all those “hot-chilly”, cold- 
n P a : 
] breeding classrooms are ancient his- 
; tory now...or should be. For today 
t -with Sturtevant Unit Ventilators 
; available—there certainly is no excuse 
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5 for temperature-jittery rooms. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Watch a Sturtevant Unit Ventila- 
tor at work—and you'll soon see why. 
It doesn’t let heat rise to the ceiling 
—and stay there. Oh no! Its power- 
ful but quietly working fans draw in 
refreshing air from the outside (just 
the right quantity for comfort and 
health) and, filtered clean and heated, 
circulate it surely but gently to every 
corner of the room. Windows are 
kept shut, barring distracting noise 
and dangerous dust. 

Yes, today’s Sturtevant -equipped 
classroom is a healthier, more cheer- 
ful place to work in. And remember, 


when you install Sturtevant Unit 


Ventilators, you get the product of 


the World’s largest Manufacturers 
of Air Handling 


product built by a firm with 80 years 


Equipment ...a 


of air engineering experience, 


AIR 


HANDLING 


SOME RECENT STURTEVANT UNIT 
VENTILATOR INSTALLATIONS 
East Kentucky State Teachers College, 

Richmond, Kentucky 
South Junior High School, Mansfield, Ohio 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Hayes School, Cleveland, Ohio 
School No. 91, Indianapolis, Indiana 
West Liberty School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
West High School, Rockford, Illinois 
Crosby Noyes School, Washington, D.C. 
Public School No. 194, Manhattan, N.Y. 
Central School, Panama, New York 
Central Junior High School, Newark, Ohio 
Schorewood Hills School, Madison, Wis. 
Central School, Arcade, N.Y. 
B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK BOSTON, MASS 


B. F. Sturtevant ¢ f Can. Ltd Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


Sturtevant 


1; din to ith 


EQUIPMENT 
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LONGER WEAR 


A 50% greater wax content, plus correctly balanced ingredients 
(No.1 Carnauba wax, bleached bone-dry shellac, and our special 
emulsifier) give Neo-Shine a tougher wax film. That is why a 
single application lasts twice as long. Easy to apply, Neo-Shine 
stays bright, offers greater resistance to water, and is guaran- 
teed safe on all floors... What other wax can offer you as much? 


Te HUNTINGTON 33 


MUNTINCTON iNDIANA 


LABORATORIES inc 





TeoRewve 


NEO-SHINI. 


WATER-RESISTING + SELF-BUFFING » WAX 








School Administration News 





SCHOOL EXCURSIONS SUCCESSFUL IN 
SHOREWOOD 

The Lake Bluff Elementary School, in Shore- 
wood, Milwaukee, Wis., has always had educa- 
tional excursions of some kind or other, but the 
past five or six years they have become an im- 
portant part of the school program. From a 
modest and inconspicuous beginning, they have 
reached the point where they contribute tremen 
dously to desirable growth mentally and socially 

Miss Beulah D. Kobler, principal of the Lake 
Bluff School, writing in the Lake Bluff School 
Handbook for 1940-41, describes the establish 
ment and the operation of these excursions, and 
the successful results which have been attained 
She writes: 

“Year by year the practice has been growing 
at Lake Blaff. Through practice and with ex- 





perience, we have constantly tried to improve 
upon the technique and make the results more 
significant. There is no better way to make your 
efforts worth while if proper attention is given 
to the planning of excursions 

“Educational excursions are encouraged by the 
school staff because they stimulate the growth of 
teachers. They give the teachers a much broader 
point of view, a much more intelligent interpreta- 
tion of what an educational program should 
accomplish 

“The effect upon the children is even more de 
sirable. First, it trains them in self-control. It 
likewise stimulates their power of observation. It 
increases their appreciation of the worth of the 
places visited to the community. It makes for 
better citizenship 

“Again, educational 
opportunities tor 


excursions afford excellent 
parents to cooperate. It is de- 
sirable to have a number of parents accompany 
the school to assist in the proper care of the chil- 
dren and to enjoy the visit with the teacher and 
children. The practice of securing the cooperation 
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of several parents has become quite common in 
Shorewood and should be further encouraged. 

“An interesting part of the problem is the de- 
gree of interest and even enthusiasm shown on 
the part of those with whom the schools must 
cooperate in carrying this program out. Those in 
charge of the place visited have been most cordial 
and helpful in their efforts to make the visit 
successful.” 

The list of places visited during 1939-40 is 
rather extensive but some idea of the variety 
of places may be gained when it is noted that 
visits were made to truck farm, dairy plant, 
post office, grocery store, meat market, yacht club, 
Seaman (automobile) Body Company plant, 
Shorewood Municipal Building, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal plant, Public Museum, Mitchell Park green- 
house, Estabrook Park, Green Market (wholesale 
fruits and vegetables), Boston Store (large de- 
partment store), Milwaukee Zoo, Village Fire 
Station, Jones Island and Sewage Disposal Plant, 


Plankinton Homes, Red Arrow Park, Gesu 
Church, Marquette University, and Court of 
Honor 


STANDARDIZE MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 


The education and business departments of the 


Sioux City public schools have cooperated in 
standardizing the duplicating machines used in 
the elementary and secondary schools. An eco- 


nomical type of stencil is being purchased and all 
of the duplicating machines are being repaired 
and serviced by a local stationery house. It is 
expected that considerable economy, as well as 
improved efficiency, will result 


NEW ATHLETIC PROGRAM IN 
HAZLETON, PENNSYLVANIA 
athletic program, operated by the city 
Hazleton, Pa., had become so large 
and comprehensive that it had given rise to many 
difficulties in its promotion. To offset future dif- 
ficulties and to create harmony, Thomas L. 
Hinkle, superintendent of schools, and Hugh V. 
McGeehan, director of athletics, compiled and 
issued a new fourteen-point program, outlining 
problems requiring needed solution. To attack the 
solution of these problems, an athletic council was 
appointed to work toward harmony and 
faction for all concerned 

The athletic council is made up of three mem- 
bers of the board, the superintendent, Mr. Thomas 
L. Hinkle, the director of athletics, the basket- 
ball coach, the principal of the senior high school, 
the principals of the junior high schools, the fac- 
ulty manager of athletics, and the football coach. 

Two meetings of the council have been held to 
date. At these meetings, the council 
siderable progress in 


The 


schools of 


satis- 


made con- 
co-ordinating the activities 
and in establishing regulations and _ procedures 
which will eventually provide an efficient and 
harmonious athletic program. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR SELF- 
IMPROVEMENT 

A group of schools in the North Platte Valley 
of Western Nebraska, in the district surrounding 
the town of Gering, have united in developing an 
in-service teacher training program for self-im- 
provement, based upon the evaluation scales of 
the cooperative study 

During the school year 1939-40, a group of 60 
teachers from eight schools met on alternate 
Saturdays, to study and apply these standards to 
their own schools, under the leadership of Dr. 
F. E. Sorenson, of the State University 

In September, 1940, a similar group of teachers 
began working together, using the results of last 
year’s study. Each school devoted its attention 
to its own particular problems in the direction of 
improving and strengthening the curriculum 

The in-service training device enables the 
schools in isolated communities of the state to 
share the training of each other’s faculties and 
to benefit from the university’s leadership. The 
study program is being conducted under the 
auspices of the North Platte Valley Administra- 
tors’ Group, of whom Supt. H. E. Partridge, 0! 
Alliance, is president, and Supt. R. B. Carey, of 
Gering, is secretary 
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construction ? 


1. NATURAL DAYLIGHT IS ECONOMICAL. Glass Blocks provide an 
abundance of daylight on stairwells and many other places where 
you usually have to keep high-wattage lamps burning at all times. 
They permit transmission of borrowed light from classrooms into 
hallways. And PC Prism Light-directing blocks transmit daylight 
to desks far from the outside classroom wall. 


2. INSULATION SAVES MONEY. Where PC Glass Block panels are used = ($s SSP 
in outside walls, their insulation reduces heating costs, for they : 
have less than half the heat loss of ordinary windows. As a result 
desks can be placed near outside walls, without discomfort to 
room occupants in cold weather. 


3. MAINTENANCE COSTS ARE REDUCED. There is no sash to rot or cor- 
rode in a glass block panel—none to repair or replace. Glass blocks 
reduce condensation troubles. This is an important factor where 
room humidities are high, such as around swimming pools or in 
school lunch rooms. PC Glass Blocks are easy to clean—just wipe 
them with a damp cloth. 


4. MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES. PC Glass Blocks provide complete 
privacy for locker rooms, and in classrooms this privacy results in 
better concentration. Glass Block panels deaden transmitted sounds 
and thus make rooms quieter, And their modern design makes a 
smart-looking building of which the community can well be proud, 
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ra F GLASS BLOCKS are being used 
cL in schools all over the country 





—in gymnasiums, locker rooms, class- 
rooms, stairwells, halls and many 
other places. Get the facts about PC 
Glass Blocks and find out what they 
can do to help you—either in new 
or existing buildings. 

Mail the coupon below for infor- 
mation that may help make your 
buildings more economical to oper- 
ate, more efhcient and better-looking. 
\n inquiry in no way obligates you. 


Class 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2204 Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


GLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


Please send me, without obligation, your new book 
of facts about PC Glass Blocks. 





Name 
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HERE’S no danger of faulty acoustics 

ever spoiling productions from the 
stage of the Terrebonne High School’s new 
auditorium. Walls and ceilings of J-M 
Permacoustic control reverberations and 
prevent disturbing echoes... assure proper 
hearing throughout the room. 

This new-type Johns-Manville noise- 
control material is ideal for every school or 
university use. In classrooms, cafeterias, 
study halls, etc., it adds quiet that helps 
students concentrate more easily ... reduces 
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AUDITORIUM, Terrebonne Parish High 
School, Houma, La. To assure correct 
noise-control, as well as attractive 
appearance, architects Wogan and 
Bernard specified J-M Permacoustic 
here and for cafeteria, typewriting 
room, music hall and executive offices. 


os 
aise! wt 


Correct hearing con- 
ditions assured at low 
cost by the use of J-M 
Permacoustic on walls 
and ceiling 


strain on teachers. Its interesting, stone- 
like texture harmonizes with almost any 
decorative scheme. Being a ceramic prod- 
uct, Permacoustic can’t rot or burn. | reat- 
ments stay attractive...need little up- 
keep. And the low cost of Permacoustic 
places it well within the reach 
of every school. 

For complete details, send 
for brochure AC-26A. Ad- 
dress Johns-Many ille, 22 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Jy JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Sound-Control Materials and Acoustical-Engineering Service 


SPONGECOUSTIC 
FIBRACOUSTIC 





School Board Conventions 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL BOARDS WILL MEET IN 
CHICAGO 


The third annual convention of the National 
Association of Public School Boards will be held 
November 11, 12, and 13, in the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 

An interesting and helpful program has been 
arranged by the officers of the Association. A 
number of topics of vital importance to the 
schools of the Nation will be discussed by leading 
educators and speakers of national importance 
Among these are Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker, Carroll R. Reed, president 
of the National Association of School Administra- 
tors, W. A. Clifford, secretary of the New York 
School Boards Association, Supt. Carleton Wash- 
burne of Winnetka, IIl., and Mrs. I. E. Porter 
of Bakersfield, Calif 


SANACOUSTIC 
PERMACOUSTIC 


TRANSITE ACOUSTICAL UNITS 
AIRACOUSTIC SHEETS 


A section of the program will be given over 
to the state school board associations, with Mr 
Herbert J. Stockton of Pennsylvania in charge. 
There will be a session for smaller cities and 
districts, and one for the large cities, providing a 
variety of topics pertaining to their respective 
school problems. 

Information concerning the program and the 
speakers may be obtained by writing to Mr. Lynn 
Thompson, Secretary, 1225 Nicollet Ave., Minne 
apolis, Minn 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS DISCUSSED BY 
KENTUCKY DISTRICT SCHOOL 
BOARDS 
School problems and plans and policies for the 
next year were discussed at the second district 
conference of Kentucky school boards, held in 
Mayfield, on September 17 and 18. Boone Hill, 
Benton, presided, and Charles I. Henry, Mayfield, 

gave the welcoming address. 

The principal speakers on the program were 
Mr. Vance Armentrout, of Louisville, and Gordie 
Young, of the State Education Department. Mr. 
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H. B. Schuerman and Dr. W. D. Nicholls were 
included among those present. 

Mr. Hickman Baldree, Mayfield, gave a talk 
on “The Five-Point Program of the Kentucky 
Education Association for 1940.” Dr. L. E. Meece 
followed with a brief talk on “The Program of 
the Kentucky School Boards Association,” in 
which he outlined briefly the ten objectives of 
the Association. 

Mr. Vance Armentrout, in his talk, discussed 
the educational problems confronting the state 
and nation today. Mr. Holland Rose led the dis- 
cussion on the organization of the school forces 
for the protection and promotion of the public 
schools. 

The afternoon session, in charge of Mr. H. C. 
Shemwell, of the Graves County board of edu- 
cation, included a talk by Mr. Gordie Young on 
“Kentucky School Problems.” Mr. H. B. Schuer- 
man and Mr. Everett Howton led in a dis- 
cussion on “A Strong State School Board 
Organization.” 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL BOARDS ELECT 
OFFICERS 
The Kentucky School Boards Association of 
the Second District, at its recent meeting in May- 
field, elected the following officers: president, 
Mr. Boone Hill, Benton; vice-president and sec- 
retary, Mr. H. C. Shemwell, Boaz. 


FLORIDA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 


The Florida School Board Association met 
at Orlando, where it was determined that an- 
other meeting will be held at Marianna later 
in the year. 

The legislative policy of the association will 
include a request for an appropriation from the 
state to finance a full nine months of school 
in all counties with the amount of $800 per 
teacher unit to be raised to $900 for that purpose. 
It was also proposed that the legislature be asked 
to revise the railroad tax statute to put rail- 
road taxes on the same basis as property taxes 
and thereby aid in collection 

Other legislation proposed was an amendment 
to make the county superintendents appointive 
rather than elective; a proposal that at least 
half of race track funds go to schools; take steps 
to see that schools get 45 per cent of Murphy 
tax money and that 50 per cent of intangible 
tax money be returned to the county from whence 
collected to be divided equally between the two 
county boards 


VERMONT SCHOOL DIRECTORS MEET 
IN MONTPELIER 

The fifth annual meeting of the Vermont State 
School Directors’ Association was held in Mont- 
pelier, on October 16, with President F. Ray 
Keyser presiding 

The meeting was opened with greetings by Mr 
Keyser, president of the association. He was 
followed by Mr. Worcester Warren, superintend- 
ent of schools of Bridgeport, Conn., who talked 
on “The Selection of Teachers.” A business ses- 
sion was held, at which the members listened to 
the reports of the various committees. At the 
afternoon session, Mr. Warren, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., addressed the members on the subject, 
‘The School Board as a Bulwark of American 
Democracy.” 

The meeting was closed with the election of 
officers for the next vear 


UTAH SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
MEET IN SALT LAKE CITY 

The public school business officials of Utah held 
their annual meeting in the Hotel Utah, in Salt 
Lake City, on Thursday, October 10. Mr. J. F. 
Fechser, of Provo, presided 

Mr. R. G. Brandley was scheduled to talk on 
“The Modern Method of Blanket Coverage on 
School Property.” A number of reports were pre- 
sented on A Uniform System of Checks, a re- 
vision of the constitution, and a uniform pay 
roll. The treasurer’s report was read by Miss 
Janet Rollo. The meeting closed with the elec- 
tion of officers for the next year. 
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With the National Defense Program receiv- 
ing more and more attention as the days roll 
by—and with the schools of America playing 
an increasingly important part in that pro- 
gram—it is more essential than ever before 
that the students who will shortly become an 
integral part of our Defense production 
activity be taught and trained on the proper 
type of equipment—the type of equipment 
that they will be most likely to operate 
in industry. 


We believe that it can be safely stated that 
there are more Yates-American machines in 
use in the wood working industry, in all its 
branches—from the saw mill to the furniture 
factory—than any other make. Except for 
the very lightest tools, the same is true 
of schools. 
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TOMORROW’S 
WORKMEN 
By Training Them 


Yates-American Machines 


It has often been said that it is impossible 
to go through a furniture factory, flooring 
mill, millwork plant, cabinet or pattern shop, 
without seeing at least one Yates-American 
machine. Often these plants are completely 
Yates-American equipped. These are the 
plants your students are going into as work- 
men—to do their part in the National Defense 
Program—and to earn their livelihood. Isn’t 
it logical to assume that you can best train 
them for the jobs they are to do, on the same 
machines they will be required to operate 
in industry? 


Give us an opportunity to assist you. Place 
your shop equipment problems in our hands 
for counsel and advice. Our 57 years of 
experience—we’ve been building quality ma- 
chines since 1883—are at your disposal. 
Write, wire or phone us. 


YATES-AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY - BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


YATES-AMERICAN 
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IRWIN QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 
ASSURES MANY ADDED YEARS OF SERVICE 
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School Building News 


NEW INSURANCE PLAN AT AUSTIN, 
MINNESOTA 


The board of education at Austin, Minn., has 
taken out new fire insurance with coverage of 
$1,605,000 to protect the valuable buildings and 
contents of the public school system of the city. 
With the completion of the new high school 
addition, the insurance has been revised on a 
coinsurance basis to include all of the other prop- 
erties. The insurance was divided among 
insurance agencies. 

The insurance, for fire and extended coverage, 
was written on a five-year plan. One fifth of the 
insurance will expire and will be renewed each 
year. 

A total of $1,108,000 has been written to cover 
the entire school plant, the new addition, and the 
old building. The policies include $85,000 pro- 
tection on the contents of the high school, and 
the rest of the insurance is for coverage of the 
grade school buildings and their contents. 


local 


BETTER LIGHTING IN THE READING 
SCHOOLS 


The board of education of Reading, Pa., has 
undertaken a lighting program in the city schools 
which has as its ultimate goal, better lighting 
facilities for better seeing in each of the 26 grade 
school buildings. 

The initial movement was begun several years 
ago, when the medical department of the schools 
made a report on the examination of some 14,000 
children’s eyes. This report showed that 20 per 
cent of the children in the first to sixth grades 
had defective vision, and that 45 per cent had 
impaired vision by the time they reached the 
tenth to the twelfth grades. The buildings used 
in the report were of the earlier type having 
relatively small window area and having from 


6 1. 





two to six electric lighting units per classroom. 
Some of the lighting fixtures were of the ceiling 
type, some were the suspension type, some were 
equipped with open shades, and others with en- 
closing globes. 

In the lighting modernization program all types 
of buildings, old and new, will be included. In 
1935, two sight-saving classrooms were completed 
in the Tyson-Schoener Building, with six indirect 
lighting units per classroom. Walls and ceilings 
were painted white, and the desks green. 

In 1938 the first complete installation was made 
in the building at Sixteenth and Haak Streets. 
The old lighting system was replaced by. six 
luminous indirect lighting units. The lighting is 
controlled by a photoelectric cell, using one cell 
for two rooms on the same side of the building. 
The cells control the inner row of lights and re- 
spond to the varying intensities of daylight. A 


similar system was installed in the Glenside 
Building in 1939, with two cells per class- 
room, making each room fully automatic and 


independent. 

During the present school year, four additional 
buildings having a total of 46 classrooms, will be 
completely modernized with a similar lighting 
system, having a photoelectric cell in each room, 
controlling the inside row of lighting units. Con- 
venient outlets will be provided in these buildings 
to permit desk lamps to be used by the teachers 
for after-school work, and for the furtherance 
of visual education. 

In their plans to provide better light for better 
sight in all the classrooms of the public schools, 
the board has been quick to utilize every modern 
lighting device. In line with this tendency the 
board has ordered a trial installation of fluores- 
cent lighting in a classroom of the Southern 
Junior High School. This installation, arranged 
through the courtesy of the local utility company 
and the Curtis Lighting Company, consists of 
2-20 ft. parallel ceiling strips of units, utilizing 
20-4 ft. 40-watt fluorescent lamps. This installa- 
tion gives an average of 15 foot-candles on the 
desks, replacing a direct lighting system which 


A steel frame supports seat on all four sides. 


2. Another steel frame supports book compartment 
on all four sides. 


. Top is adjustable for height. 
. A heavy top support brace gives top rigidity. 


3 

4 

5. Top will support 200 lbs. here. 

6. Top is of 7-ply hardwood balanced construction. 
7 


. Whole top assembly can be easily removed con- 
verting desk into chair. 


8. Riveted and welded construction gives lasting 
strength. 


9. Rear edge of seat is protected by steel channel. 


Feet are formed in glider shape and curved out- 
ward to eliminate tipping hazard. 


The structural superiorities of the IRWIN No. 192 movable chair 
desk, shown here, are exemplary of the high quality of the entire 
IRWIN line which covers every school seating requirement. For 
MAXIMUM Value, specify IRWIN SEATING. 


Write for new catalog. 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 


Territorial Offices Throughout the U. S. A. 


gave 2 to 3 foot-candles on the _ blackboards, 
and 6 foot-candles on the desks. 

The Reading School lighting program has been 
successful in many ways. It has conserved the 
energy of the teacher and pupils, has reduced 
eyestrain, and has maintained a better attitude and 
attention among the pupils. Better than 23 per 
cent of the grade school buildings have been com- 
pletely modernized, benefiting 2000 children in 
64 classrooms, at an approximate cost of $8000. 
The work was carried out with the assistance of 
lighting engineers of the Metropolitan Edison 
Company, who have assisted the board in making 
the studies and in the preparation of lighting 
plans and specifications. A pamphlet on “Artificial 
Illumination of School Buildings,” prepared by 
the State Department of Public Instruction, was 
followed in preparing the specifications. 


INSTALL SPRINKLERS 


The board of education at Providence, R. I. 
has ordered the installation of sprinklers in 57 
combustible school buildings. The installation will 
involve an outlay of approximately $350,000. In 
addition, the school board has ordered various 
alterations and improvements intended to improve 
the safety, the heating and ventilation, and the 
educational services of the school plant 

Much work has already been done with the 
aid of the WPA in improving electrical equip- 
ment, repairing fire escapes, replacing panic bolts, 
installing fire extinguishers, clearing out storage 
closets, and in safeguarding attic spaces and lofts. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Ironton, Ohio. Beginning with the construc- 
tion of two new elementary school buildings in 
1936, the board of education has followed through 
a definite program of building improvement. With 
the completion of these two buildings, the board 
has installed new indirect lighting equipment and 
the interiors have been repainted in ivory and 
white. Three further buildings will be modernized 
with new lighting equipment within the next two 


years. 
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onbraliged Sound 


WINS SCHOOL SUPT. PRAISE! 


Supt. E. I. Lehr of Rock Falls Public Schools, Rock Falls, Illinois, is pictured at the 
controls of their Model S-40 WEBSTER-CHICAGO Centralized Scund System. All rooms ’ rt) 
in three separate buildings are controlled from Supt. Lehr’s office. 


Writes Supt. Lehr... 


‘Last spring, after having used the WEBSTER-CHICAGO Centralized Sound System for 
one year, I was anxious to get some reaction from my teachers. Therefore I prepared 
a questionnaire asking them to check the items and turn in the slips unsigned. I 
n. asked them not to sign their names feeling that I might get more frank answers. 





it 







Some of the questions asked were: 

(1) Is the reception in your room satisfactory? All answered "Yes." 

(2) Is it used so much that it is a nuisance? All checked “No.” 

(3) Do you favor the use of such equipment in Public Schools? 28 out of 29 answered 


g — Its Many Uses Almost Unbelievable! 


Following are just a few of the many uses we have put our WEBSTER-CHICAGO 


Centralized Sound System to: 
Music appreciation program. Calling teachers or students to the tele- 
Radio news broadcasts. phone. 
t- Parent-teachers’ programs. Supervising rooms in cases where the Models For the Small, Medium or Large School— 
Re-broadcast of room programs over en- teacher is absent for a few minutes. Unlimited Number of Room Locations — Unlimited 
tire system. Radio and music recording programs to 
Making general announcements to all or _ the lunchroom during the noon hour. Number of Programs Simultaneously. Write Today 
‘ir any individual building or room. School programs in our auditorium. for the Facts! Address Sec. N-17. 


| Baal 


oe © en. ee ee? ee, ee ee 


(wie 















N 5622 Bloomingdale Ave., ily Illinois 
¢ Jackson, Miss. The board of education has elevators carrying 45 pupils each. The building of time caused in conventional school buildings 
is, received bids for the construction of an addition occupies a site, running through the block, from by the endless horizontal travel through corridors. 
to the Galloway elementary school, to cost East Ninety-second to Ninety-third Sts., and is The eight-story classroom section is splendidly 
en $92,000. in the shape of a huge letter T. The main class- lighted at all hours of the day and the arrange- 
he 4 Bellefonte, Pa. The school board has con- room section which stands free, extends from ment permits the pupils to enjoy cheerful and 
ed sidered plans for a new school building, to cost north to south, and is flanked at one end by the quiet rooms removed from the streets. A reason- 
nd approximately $365,000. auditorium and the gymnasium wings able amount of play space is provided at the 
er 4 Atlantic Highlands, N. J. The board of edu According to Mr. Eric Kebbon, school archi ground level and on the root 
n- cation has begun plans for the construction of a tect, the academic classrooms, the laboratories, and The building cost slightly in excess of $950,000, 
in new grammar school, and the enlargement of the the shops are centralized to eliminate the waste exclusive of the equipment and furniture. 
0. high school, at a cost of $145,000. 
of 4 Anderson, Ind. The school board has begun 
on plans for the construction of a trades and voca- 
ng tional high school, to cost $200,000. + 
ng 4 Barberton, Ohio. The board of education has : 
‘al completed a school-building program, involving 
by an expenditure of $681,000. The buildings in 
as cluded a high school addition, a tunnel to the 
industrial-arts building, and a gymnasium. The 
arts building combines a grade school, auditorium, nS 
gymnasium, and a variety of workshops. The lh . vt 
7 classrooms have automatically-controlled indirect HM j : , 
7 lighting, Ww hile the mechanics’ shops in the indus- } nai . i a i 
‘tl trial-arts division are equipped with silver-bowl i; j id T hey | 
In diffuser fixtures, which are considered ideal for ai 1] : if 
- factory lighting jobs i any I 
“e 4 The board of education at Tell City, Ind., “" Thi ij 
- has completed the construction of an athletic field, 4 ibk | 
at a cost of $35,000. The field is equipped with a ’ : 
¥ floodlighting system for night football and soft- was 
ball ft 
“ ciniedieaia or ys 
s, A SKYSCRAPER SCHOOL WY 4 
“ New York City is building skyscrapers not sy 
" only for business and residential purposes. It has r 
recently begun to apply the skyscraper principle 
to elementary and junior high school buildings 


The newly completed Joan of Arc Junior High 
in School, better known as Public School 118, Man- 


gh hattan, is eight stories high, and is planned for 
“ vertical travel on the part of its students, teach- 
d ers, and supervisory officials ' 
nd The building which accommodates 2322 boys ‘ ; + 
od and girls, and includes an auditorium as well as The Joan of Arc Junior High School, Manhattan, New York City. 
a gymnasium, is served by means of four large Mr. Eric Kebbon, Architect. 
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SURE, (T'S A TOUGH WORLD... 


| 


IT’S MADE WITH 
% 


HE world they walk on has to be tough 
to stand up under the constant pounding 
and scuffing of thousands of young feet. Gen- 
erations from now, this beautiful TERRAZZO 
floor in the Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, will be just as attractive—TERRAZZO 


floors actually improve with wear. 


Durability and unequaled design possibilities 
for floors, walls and stairways make TERRAZZO 
ideal for use in schools throughout the coun- 
try. And it’s economical. First cost is low. 
replacements are eliminated ...upkeep is cut 
to almost nothing. It’s smooth, sanitary, and 
mighty easy to walk on. You owe it to your 
community to know TERRAZZO. For complete 
information write National Terrazzo & Mosaic 
Association, 1420 New York Avenue, N. W., 


Washington, D.C. 





* 


Architect, Guy E. Wiley 


*5 Reasons for Using Terrazzo 
1. ECONOMY. Initial cost plus no re- 


pairs. ..no replacement... minimum 
upkeep over a period of years, for 
Terrazzo equals —usually is less than 
—initial cost plus repairs... and re- 
placements ... and higher upkeep for 
other types of floors. 


2. COMFORT, Finished Terrazzo is 
easy to walk on. It is less slippery than 
any waxed surface. Furthermore, 
Terrazzo can save you enough money 
to acousticate your ceiling, thus giving 
you a very low noise level 


3. CLEANLINESS. Terrazzo can be 
sealed so as to be practically non-ab- 
sorbent. Its smooth, jointless surface 
cleans easily...can harbor no accumu- 
lation of macroscopic or muicroscopK 
germs. Itis aseptic 


4. COLOR AND DESIGN. Terrazzo has 
warmth and beauty. You may specify 
any design you wish—pictorial or geo- 
metric —in virtually any combination 


of colors. 

5. DEPENDABLE INSTALLATION. This 
Association's objective is to see that 
your Terrazzo installations turn out 
exactly as you want them. Write us today 
for « omple te information on the above 
points or see our advertisement in 
Sweet’s Catalog for basic technical data 





y THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION Jf 





Teachers and Administration 


THE CHEYENNE SINGLE-SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

The board of school directors of School Dist. 
No. 1, Cheyenne, Wyo., has adopted a single- 
salary schedule for teachers for the school year 
1940-41. The schedule is to serve as the basis for 
a future policy. In making changes in the sched- 
ule, the board will be guided by economic con- 
ditions and by the amount of revenue available 
to maintain the schedule. 

The schedule provides (1) for a single-salary 
arrangement, (2) for the recognition of addi- 
tional training, (3) for the recognition of ex- 
perience, and (4) for the recognition of economic 
responsibility. Under the arrangement, all teachers 
will be placed upon the new schedule on the 





step nearest to the one occupied at present. No 
teacher will be allowed a raise of more than 
$120, and no teacher may be reduced in salary 
for two years, unless economic conditions demand 
a reduction. Beginning with the year 1942—43, 
all teachers who are now receiving more than 
$2040 and who have not attained the master’s 
degree will be reduced to $2040. Teachers who 
are at present receiving more salary than they are 
entitled to under the new schedule, will be assigned 
a step on the schedule immediately above their 
present salary and will proceed at $60 per year 
until the maximum is reached. 

The single-salary schedule will be put into effect 
on a gradual plan. Teachers who do not have a 
bachelor’s degree will not be permitted to ad- 
vance beyond the present maximum of the ele- 
mentary-school schedule until such a degree has 
been obtained. Teachers who are now on the 
maximum and who hold a bachelor’s degree will 
be permitted to advance at the rate of $60 
per year. 
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New teachers will not be taken into the 
school system until they have obtained a bache- 
lor’s degree. Teachers holding a master’s degree 
will be allowed $120 a year in salary. 

Under the schedule, all teachers will start at 
$1080 the first year, and will advance at the 
rate of $60 per annum up to the maximum of 
$2040 at the end of the seventeenth year. Varia- 
tions from the rate of $60 have been permitted 
in order to place all teachers on the regular 
steps. Some teachers will receive a little more 
than the $60 increase, while others will receive a 
little less during the year 1940-41. 


NEW SICK-LEAVE PLAN IN 
KALAMAZOO 

The board of education of Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
has adopted a report of its special committee, 
providing for a new sick-leave policy for members 
of the teaching staff. 

As in the past, the sick leave will be five days 
in length and will become operative immediately, 
Three days’ leave is permitted for a death in the 
immediate family of a teacher. The sick leave 
for any member of the educational staff will be 
accumulative to and including thirty days. It 
may even be earned over a period of six years 
toward extended illness 

Under the new policy, when a regular teacher 
has used the total number of days allowed under 
the sick-leave plan, it is provided that she may 
receive the difference between her salary and that 
paid a substitute, regardless of the length of the 
illness. 


NEWTON STUDIES TEACHER 
TRAINING 

During the school year 1939-40 a detailed ap- 
praisal of the education, training, and experience 
of the members of the teaching staff in Newton, 
Mass., was carried on. From it were derived data 
for which there are bases for comparing the pro- 
fessional status of Newton teachers with that of 
teachers in New England and the country as a 
whole. 

“In the study,” writes Supt. Julius E. Warren, 
“the amount of training which a teacher possessed 
when she first came to Newton, and also the 
amount of training which she continued to ac- 
quire in the city schools, was shown. During the 
past ten years Newton teachers have acquired 
on the average .4 of a full year’s professional 
study. During this period there have been awarded 
63 degrees to Newton teachers, 32 of which were 
master’s degrees. The typical secondary teacher 
has had 4.6 years of training before entering serv- 
ice in Newton, and has acquired .4 of a year’s 
training since then.” 

The experience of Newton in holding its teach- 
ers in service is worthy of note. As Mr. Warren 
states “the power of a school system to retain 
its teachers is closely related to the power to pur- 
sue the continuous improvement of the educa- 
tional program under way. In Newton the 
annual turnover is only one in fourteen, while 
in the elementary schools of the country there 
is an annual turnover of one teacher in every 
five.” 

The school department of Newton has had the 
aim to maintain a high percentage of men teach- 
ers. The married men in the secondary schools 
constitute 32 per cent of the staff; for the country 
as a whole, less than 25 per cent are married men. 

The school committee holds that the high level 
of education and training of the members of the 
Newton instruction staff is due to the fact that 
the city is a desirable place in which to live 
and work. The major factor in obtaining good 
teachers is a financial one and the satisfactory 
salary schedule has contributed to that end. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH HOLD MEETING 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the National 

Council of Teachers of English will be held in 

the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., November 21 to 

23. President E. A. Gross, Greeley, Colo., will 


address the assemblage on the topic, “And Among 
These.” 
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SANI-DRI 


for 
*% Smooth Drying 


a soothing current of warmed, sanatorized air 
dries the hands quickly, thoroughly and with ut- 
most sanitation—there is nothing to carry con- 


tamination from one user to another. 


*% Smooth Hands 


the complete evaporation of moisture promotes 
skin-health and aids to prevent chapping and 


rough skin. 


Y Y ° 
% Smooth Service 
with SANI-DRI you have a constantly dependable 
drying service — uninterrupted and free from 
service breaks caused by empty towel-cabinets. 
**More than a Drying Service” 


with SANI-DRI washrooms automatically stay cleaner— 
free from towel-litter. Washroom service requirements are 
reduced—there is no need to fill towel-cabinets nor empty 
receptacles. 

Send for illustrated literature 


The CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY CO. 


Dependable Since 1897 


Sani-Dri Division 1140 School St. 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Kuddoriums and 


THIS SAMPLE BLOCK SHOWS 

THE BEAUTIFUL FINISH OF 

THE WOOD AFTER APPLYING 
LIGNOPHOL 


Fot Wood Hoots in School Rooms 
Gymnasiums 


LIGNOPHOL 
IS A ONE APPLICATION WOOD FINISH 


For school floors to withstand constant hard usage. 


LIGNOPHOL 
PRESERVES 


LIGNOPHOL protects your floors and trim easily—econom- 


ically—and for years. 


LIGNOPHOL 
NON-SKID SURFACE FOR GYM FLOORS 


This allows faster playing because it permits sudden stops and 
quick turns to be made without danger of skidding or falling. 


LIGNOPHOL 


Brings out the natural beauty of the wood. Shades—natural, 
light, medium and dark brown. See reproduction of various 
woods in Natural Colors in Sweet's Catalog. Page 17/47. 


NOTHING TO WEAR OFF 


Shellac and varnish are easily scratched and wear off. LIGNOPHOL 
leaves nothing on the surface to be scratched or worn off. 

It will protect your floors against warping, dry rot, cracking, splinter- 
ing, pitting, scuffing and burn marks from rubber shoes. An excellent 
reason why you should investigate LIGNOPHOL for every wood floor 


or trim job on your list. 


The following educational institutions endorse LIG NOPHOL for wood floors: 
Philadelphia Public Schools Ohio State University 
Philadelphia, Pa. Columbus, Ohio 


San Bernardino City Schools, San Bernardino, Calif. 
FOR YOUR CONCRETE FLOORS 
USE LAPIDOLITH LIQUID* 


A chemical liquid that will dustproof and wearproof your floors. The 


result is permanent—no retreatment necessary. 
*U. S. Pat. Office 


Dept. J 11 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


88 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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This floor is a 


PERFECT PLAYMATE 


AL 


HILDREN can play safely on this kinder- 

garten floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. No 
splinters or rough edges endanger their hands and 
knees—no cracks harbor dust or germs. 

Available in more than 200 colors and patterns, 
Armstrong’s Linoleum makes a room colorful and 
attractive. Custom-cut designs can be added—as 
-at moderate cost. 

In addition, Armstrong’s Linoleum floors last 
never require expensive refinishing. 
The rich colors run through the full thickness of 
the composition. Daily dusting and occasional 

vashing and waxing keep this restful and quiet 
. at low cost. 


illustrated above- 


for years... 


flooring fresh and bright . . 


School Hygiene Notes 


AED ACER. TIC. ac EEE Tt I 
A NATION-WIDE HEALTH PROGRAM 


A nation-wide program to promote the health 
and physical fitness of out-of-school young people 
employed by the National Youth Administration 
has been recently placed in operation. 

Mr. Aubrey Williams, national administrator 
for the NYA, in a statement, has indicated that 
the health program will be limited to such scope 
as is practical within the existing financial limita- 
tions of the NYA and will be adapted to the 
needs and facilities of the various communities. 
Under recently issued orders, every youth assigned 
to the out-of-school work program will be re- 
quired to pass a complete physical examination. 
Health and medical service facilities provided 
directly by the NYA will be used to rehabilitate 
young people employed on NYA resident projects. 

Follow-up services for youth in need of care 
will be available by utilization of local health 
facilities in cooperation with local medical officers. 
The health and physical fitness of all NYA youth 
is to be improved by physical training, health 
education, and environmental sanitation. 

To facilitate the operation of the new program, 
Dr. C. B. Rice, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service has been loaned to the NYA to have 
general supervision over its health activities. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


¢ Boston, Mass. Hot lunches will be supplied 
to more than 1500 needy school children in ten 
schools during the school year 1940-41. The plan 
will be operated with the WPA supplying the 
personnel, the school board supplying the equip- 
ment, and the funds coming from a campaign to 
be conducted under the mayor’s sponsorship. 

4 Leavenworth, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a resolution, requiring all school children 
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This specially designed kindergarten floor of Armstrong's Linoleum is in 


to be immunized against diphtheria and smallpox. 
The action was taken after it was asserted that 
the immunization program would be a preventive 
against epidemics. 

4 Darien, Conn. The school board has urged 
all members of the junior and senior classes in 
the high school and members of the teaching staff 
to undergo X-ray diagnosis of tubercular symp- 
toms. It was further voted to require cafeteria 
managers and others handling food for children 
to have similar X-ray pictures taken. 

4 Pineville, Ky. A hot-lunch program, spon- 
sored jointly by the parent-teacher association 
and the city schools, with the cooperation of the 
Works Progress Administration, has been placed 
in operation this year. Hot lunches will be served 
to all children upon the payment of ten cents. 
Indigent children will be provided with tickets 
through the assistance of the parent-teacher as- 
sociation. The plan is a nonprofit one and all 
money will be used to finance the lunches. 

4 Beginning with the new school term, children 
in the third, sixth, and ninth grades of the schools 
of Sioux City, Iowa, are being given audiometer 
tests. In addition, tests will be made of children 
who have shown a hearing loss of six or more 
units at a previous test, children who have had 
ear trouble during the year, and those in the 
fourth and fifth grades who have not previously 
been tested. 

4 Fostoria, Ohio. The school board has recently 
employed a school health physician, who will 
work with the school nurse in supervising the 
health of school children. 

# More than 6000 pupils in seven high schools 
in St. Louis are attending health-education classes 
in which tuberculosis prevention is being taught 
by visual methods. The isotype method of teach- 
ing tuberculosis prevention was introduced in 
three of the schools last spring by the Tuber- 
culosis and Health Society of the city. Results 
proved so satisfactory that it was decided to offer 
the same program in other high schools. 

4 Hot lunches are again being served in the 


the Carrollton (Mich.) Grammar School, Field is pearl gray plain linoleum 
with special insets in Chinese red, midnight blue, white, canary yellow, 
and jade green. Bordering the linoleum is Armstrong's Linotile (Oil-Bonded). 


Get all the facts about Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
Send today for free, color-illustrated booklet, 
“How to Modernize Your Floors.”’ Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
1208 State St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 


\OLEUM 
LINOLEU! 


Rubber Tile - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) « Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 





schools of Calhoun County, IIl., during the school 
year 1940-41. Last year three schools — Batch- 
town, Degerlia, and Belleview —served a warm 
meal at noon, to nearly 150 needy school children, 
and these schools are again taking part in the 
program. Two new schools—the Franklin and 
Gilead — have decided to participate this year. 

Under the plan, one or more WPA workers 
act as cooks, while the food used is furnished 
by the Surplus Commodity Corporation. There 
is no charge to the school district, and the 
worker is paid from federal funds. Supervisors 
aid the worker by furnishing a menu for each 
day, as well as suggestions in the preparing and 
serving of the meal. Each meal is complete 
enough so that children do not need to bring 
lunches from home. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ The school board at Purcell, Okla., has reorganized with 
the election of Starr Cook as president; LAwReENCE 
MantootsH as clerk; and W. H. Rarnsoitt as member 

@ The school board of Negaunee, Mich., recently adopted 
a resolution of condolence upon the death of Mr. Joun 
Wiittam Perata, a member of the board for thirteen 


years. Mr. Perala died on September 23, following an 
operation, 
@ Mr. C. J. LacercreN, a member of the board of 


education at Galesburg, Ill., died on September 29. 

@ Mr. H. Cray Situ has been elected president of 
the school board at Cynthiana, Ky. J. T. Taytor was 
named vice-president 

@ The school board at Weatherford, Tex., 
ized with the election of R. K. 
Bert RAWLINS as vice-president; 
secretary. 

@ Mr. James M. Hamitton, for 51 years an educa- 
tional leader in Montana, died at his home in Bozeman, 
on September 23. He was superintendent of schools in 
Missoula in 1899, and from 1901 to 1904 was professor 
of history in the Montana State University. From 1904 to 
1919 he was president of the Montana College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts 

@ Mr. CHartes Fowrer has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Akron, Iowa. He takes the place of Mr. 
Charles H. Obye, who has been given a six months’ 


has reorgan- 
PHILLIPs as president 
and A. A. PatrRIcK as 


leave of absence to take over important army duties at 
Cedar Rapids. 
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6th Year on Madison Square Garden Floor 





Basketball Floor Conditioned With Hillyard’s ‘‘Wood Seal Primer’’ and ‘‘Super Gym Finish’”’ 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 





---DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 





New Books 





City Manager Government 

By H. A. Stone, Don K. Price, and Kathryn 
H. Stone. Cloth, xvi, 279 pages. Public Admin- 
istration Service, Chicago, IIl 

rhe present work reviews the advantages and 
disadvantages, the successes and failures of the 
“council-manager plan” of city government. The 
authors insist upon designating the form of gov- 
ernment as the “city manager plan” in spite of 
the fact that the phrase “council-manager” better 
describes the essential elements involved in this 
governmental setup, which has provided a type 
of machinery that has vastly improved the ad- 
ministration of an increasing number of cities. 
While it may be suspected that the authors have 
a professional interest in the growth of the city 
managership as an important career occupation, 
and that they have some righteous antipathy to- 
ward the political character of the councils with 
whom the managers work, thev are quite right in 
emphasizing the place of the manager as of 
primary importance and as essentially responsible 
for the progress which has been achieved. 

The professional schoolman who reads this book 
will be reminded constantly that the city man- 
ager is the chief executive of a city and holds 
a job parallel in many respects with that of the 
superintendent of schools. The city council has 
functions and powers which parallel those of the 
school board. The great differences lie in the 
variety and complexity of problems and relations 
of the city manager and the city council who 
must deal with dozens of departments and who 
are responsible for vastly confusing elements of 
public safety and peace, family and individual 
welfare, public health and sanitation, municipal 
engineering, finance and taxation, and the cus- 
tody and spending of vast sums of tax money, 
etc. Public education and recreation are perhaps 


in a secondary category of activities as are the 
problems relating to the promotion of local trade 
and business and labor, but they constitute at 
times difficult elements of local well-being for 
which the heads of the municipality hold a 
responsibility. 

In addition to the variety and complexity of 
their actual administrative problems the city man- 
ager, as an executive, and the city council, as 
the policy-making body, must contend with the 
political precedents and party politics, with po- 
litical bosses and political cliques. The general 
run of city employees are political appointees 
rather than career men and women. Civil service 
is not always efficient, and the spoils system is 
the rule rather than the exception. 

As against all the complexity of city admin- 
istration, the school department has a single prob- 
lem and a single objective. It has a very mild 
political situation to contend with. The personnel 
of the school board is invariably made up of the 
best quality of civic-minded citizens who have 
a comparatively small interest in politics and in 
their own personal advancement. The superin- 
tendent, the business manager, etc., are selected 
on the basis of well-established standards and are 
career men. Principals and teachers are almost 
invariably selected on a professional basis and 
enjoy a very stable tenure. Janitors and engineers, 
too, are mostly employed on a basis approaching 
civil service and have rather long years of service 
In theory at least, the principles of school admin- 
istration have been carefully worked out and are 
fully understood by practically all school boards 
and their executives and employees. The situation 
is the most satisfactory of all local public 
enterprises 

The authors make clear that while the city 
manager is growing as a career occupation and 
is slowly acquiring professional stature, he is still 
decades behind the city superintendents in those 
satisfactory aspects of office holding which make 
the superintendents so effective and so profes- 
sionally safe. The councils that work with the 
managers are similarly decades behind the school 


boards in the development of an understanding 
of their functions and relations, and their de- 
sire to remain strictly within these functions and 
powers. 

The history of the growth of the city man- 
agership is so recent that an analysis like the 
present may be expected to contain numerous 
debatable statements and many unexpected con- 
clusions. Wisely the authors have refrained from 
explaining the successes of city managers on the 
basis of a low cost of government, and have in- 
dicated that the plan has justified itself in greatly 
increased efficiency and in that true economy 
which means a maximum of service for moneys 
expended. The book is replete with practical wis- 
dom on local government and contains important 
suggestions in each of the departments of city 
work all of which school superintendents and 
school business executives can apply to their daily 
duties 
Eighth Yearbook of School Law 

Edited by M. M. Chambers. Paper, vii-—186 
pages. Price, $1. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The present compilation of decisions rendered 
by higher American courts during the year 1939- 
40 reviews nearly 400 cases. It begins interest- 
ingly and_ significantly with the numerous 
flag-salute cases, and concludes with a discus- 
sion of the legal problems of colleges and uni- 
versities under private control. 

The appendix takes up the problem of public 
aid for nonpublic schools, and the federal taxa- 
tion of public school activities. Finally, there is 
a chapter listing and abstracting 22 recent doc- 
toral theses which deal with legal aspects of 
American education. 

As in past years, the yearbook provides 
a picture of important legal developments in the 
conduct of schools. The decisions on free text- 
books and pupil transportation, as well as the 
decisions on public assistance to pupils in private 
schools, represent a broadening phase of the gen- 
eral purpose to educate all the children of all 
the people. 
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No more furniture stains... 


The acid-resisting wood finish on Walrus laboratory furniture makes it 
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impervious to practically every acid to which it is exposed. Nor is it 





affected by scouring materials! We invite you to prove these claims. 
Clip this advertisement and send to us with your name and address 
written into white space, and we will mail a sample of wood with the new 


finish on it, so you can make your own acid tests! 





Plain English Handbook remedial 





groups, but any elementary school may well use successful when used by regular teachers, under ordinary 
By J. Martyn Walsh and Anna K. Walsh. 136 the book : an introduction to oral speech ~ = se and with ordinarily available readers and 
Tr sis > . ther materiais 

ages > 2 : Ss: Cc _ 64 cents ' Fish Production 

OC og . ~~: Paces Cc . a _ By Josephine Perry. Cloth, 104 pages. Price, $1.50 References to Standards and Recommendations for 
-.M: re , ; , 2 : -—_— 

aac —— Mathers ubdDushing 0., ichita, Longmans, Green & Company, New York, N. Y School Buildings and Equipment 

Kans. 1 : , ; . , This social-science reader is one of the “America at Paper, 24 pages. Circular No. 7, September, 1940, of 

New Plain Way English Exercises Work”’ series. Splendid illustrations tell as much of the the Research Division, National Education Association 
Three books for grades 7-9. Authors and pub 





tory as does the text School administrators who are concerned with the prob- 























































































































































































































lishers same as Plain English Handbook. 32 cents Fun With Dick and Jane em of providing physical space for children of school age 
each. Our New Friends will be interested in this new bibliography, a revision of 
The handbook is concise and unusually com By William S. Gray and May Hill Arbuthnot. Cloth in a — am, — oSers — criteria for 
é ° > y er , oT, , measuring cer ems in school Db gz cons 
plete. It defines and illustrates practically all of ae se cents cach. Scott, Funmmen & Company, rhe list pelaslion saiileasiee lb ‘o oe 
the essentials of functional grammar and usage A primer and first-grade reader in the new Curriculum standards for various phases of school building construc- 
for junior high school students. It is intended for foundation Series, planned to give children new oppor tion, and others which provide check lists of items to 
use with the Exercises, but it is very useful in tunities for success in reading. The material offers a be considered in planning, equipping, and furnishing 
its own right for study and reference. variety of things to think about and do, and it serves ‘School buildings. There are also references representing 
The New Plain Way English Exercises are to simulate wide-awake reading the opinions and _ Suggestions of individuals based on 
workbooks. The exercises, being keyed to items in bag ae — 4 mony nies ae he png er — — 
. Ppoenss Pan : $y Mary ». Townes -aper 29 pages -ublishec y whose Studies are Stead are < S J ooper, . . 
the Handbook, are thus self-correcting Each unit the Bureau of Publications Teachers Colleze, Columbia | Donovan, N. L. Engelhardt, Dr. T. C. Holy, Haskell 
is preceded by a survey test and followed by a University. New York. N. \ Pruett, N. E. Viles, Raymond V. Long, Prof. George D. 
checkup test. Suggestions are given for original S guide to sources of information end materisils on Strayer, W. F. Credle, Dr. Ray L. Hamon, and W. G. Eckles. 
oral and written composition, a large amount of educational motion pictures. School Plant Operation and Maintenance in the 
which the authors expect the teacher to assign If War Comes: Mobilizing Machines and Men Southern States 
Data on Visual Sensation and Percention Tests By Percy W. Bidwell. Paper, 32 pages. Bulletin No Prepared by John Guy Fowlkes and James L. Graham 
Part II — Visual Efficiency. By Emmett A. Betts 48, 1940, Public Affairs Committee, New York, N. Y Paper, 121 pages. Published by the State Department of 
Paper, 66 pages. Published by the Keystone View Com- Can a democracy like the United States defend itself Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 
pany, Meadville, Pa. against the armed might of a totalitarian state? The This handbook is to be used in evaluating and improv- 
Part II of a series of publications, dealing with data present booklet is a study of the military strength of the ing the practices in school-plant operation. Principals 
on school tests of visual sensation and perception, using nation and the efforts of Congress in building up a vast will find the book helpful in the preparation of custodial 
the Betts test for visual efficiency and the Snellen chart rearmament program for national defense work schedules and in delegating responsibilities. Cus- 
test. The results of the tests show that, at the elementary We Look and See todians will be able to use the directions as a guide to 
school level, there is greater variability of performance We Work and Play good practices and methods and in selecting the most 
on the visual efficiency tests when the slide holder is set We Come and Go effective procedure for each job 
at the equivalent of optical infinity. The reliability and By William S. Gray and Dorothy W. laruch. Paper Pepper Moon 
validity of the tests are influenced by the experience of 24 cents each. Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, III By Esther Wood. Quarto, pages. Price, $2. Long- 
the examiner. The pointer technique is urged to insure the A series of new basic preprimer booklets for pupils mans, Green, and Co., New York 
maximum return from testing by means of the visual in the classes in beginning reading. Splendid illustrations These adventures of a small Chinese boy in search of 
efficiency slides. The occlusion technique is recommended and child interest aid the very natural vocabulary of a pet are told with genuine humor, First and second 
for the testing of subjects experiencing ocular discomfort. the text. graders will enjoy the illustrations quite as much as the 
This Way to Better Speech The Prevention of Failure in First Grade Reading story 
By Louise Abney and Dorothy Miniace. Cloth, % By Howard T. Dunklin. Cloth, 111 pages. Price, $1.69. The Story of a Dam 
pages. Price, 60 cents. Teachers Manual, 32 pages. Price Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni By Geraldine Le May. Cloth, 68 pages. Price, $1.50. 
20 cents. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y versity, New York, N. Y Longmans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y 
The materials in this book, developed under practical This embracing study of reading failure in the first 








Social-science classes will find this story of the develop- 
ment of the Norris Dam particularly suggestive. The 
general reader will enjoy most the magnificent photographs 
which, incidentally, tell most of the story 


conditions in the Kansas City elementary schools, afford 
a wide variety of activities for 








grade included the practical use of diagnostic testing 
improving the speech materials followed by adjusted instruction. A valuable 
skills of children. Primarily, they are intended for appendix describes the plan of adjustment which proved 
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DO YOU FILURE YOUR 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


a 


COSTS by 


It is real economy to figure floor maintenance costs on a basis of per foot, per 
year... A floor seal that can’t “take it” is too expensive at any price. Why 
take chances when PYRA-SEAL has proved its supremacy in hundreds of 


other schools. 


PYRA-SEAL Protection Saves Floors and Money 


Lustrous Beauty - that is your first reaction to the PYRA-SEAL treated 
floor --a smart appearance that accents the rich beauty of the wood. 
But even more important is the fact that PYRA-SEAL beauty lasts so 


long. Here’s why: 


PYRA-SEAL treated floors are as wear-resistant as they are beautiful. 
This better floor seal dries to a hard, yet non-slip finish that defies 
age and wear... The most economical and practical seal for school 
and gymnasium floors. Your own cost records will prove it! 


Approved 


Write for Free Catalog Today! 


and recommended by the Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., National 
Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn., and specified by leading architects. 
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VESCO-LITE 

A stainless dressing and 
finish for wood floors 
that have been pre- 
viously sealed with 
either a penetrating or 
surface seal. 


BRITEN-ALL 

e protective cleaner 
for linoleum, terrazzo, 
tile, asphalt tile, marble 
and composition floors. 


VESTA-GLOSS 

The waterproof wax 
treatment for linoleum, 
rubber, asphalt tile, 
composition and wood 
floors. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 
Scrubs, waxes, 
polishes better 
and faster than 
pooseete by 
and. A nec- 
essity in every 
school. 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


neW YORK 


ST. LOUIS 
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School Finance and Taxation 


GROSSE POINTE REDUCES BONDED 
DEBT 

The board of education of Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
has taken steps toward the liquidation of the 
bonded debt which was created by the school 
district in furnishing sites, school buildings, and 
equipment. In addition to the $70,000 paid off on 
the John Pierce Junior High School bond, the 
board has reported $32,000 in serial bonds paid 
off during the year 1939-40, plus $38,000 of the 
Maire School bonds, which will be paid off 
November 1, 1940, completing the payments on 
that building. With that payment, the board will 
have made a total reduction of $140,000 in the 
bonded debt of the district. 

The sinking fund of the school district, which 
has been largely increased during the year, stands 
at $987,684.57, which is slightly ahead of the 
schedule, and represents an increase of $85,000 
for the year. During the year, the sum of $63,500 
in bonds in the sinking fund, which had been in 
default, were refunded, leaving only one issue 
still in default in the amount of $5000. This in- 
dicates a distinct improvement in the financial 
situation and one in which the board takes con- 
siderable pride. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 Ironton, Ohio. The three-mill tax levy, which 
has been in effect for the past fifteen years, was 
renewed at the recent general election. The voters 
gave the levy the most favorable vote of any levy 
in a school district in Ohio 

¢ Superior, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $597,104 for the school year 1940-41, 
which is an increase of $4000 over the estimate 
for 1939-40. Some of the increase is due to the 
restoration of one half of the pay cut teachers 
received last year. 





¢ Omaha, Nebr. The school board has prepared 
a budget, calling for $3,661,874 for the year 
1940-41. The largest increase is a gain in debt 
service from $815,554 last year to $897,423 for 
the new school year. The budget estimate for last 
year was $3,666,845, and the actual expenditures 
were $3,602,000. 

4 The school board of Kenton County, Ky., 
estimates that it will save $11,650 in interest 
charges over a fifteen-year period, due to a re- 
financing program involving $194,000 worth of 
school bonds. The bonds were called and a new 
issue carrying interest at three per cent was issued. 

4 San Antonio, Tex. The school board has 
taken steps to obtain short-term loans of $2,750, 
000 for the operation and maintenance of the 
schools in 1940-41. This year’s loans will ex- 
ceed last year’s by $50,000, due to the fact that 
the treasury has been reduced. 

4 Wauwatosa, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $561,902 for the school year 
1941, which is an increase of $47,276 over the 
estimate for 1939-40. A part of the increase is 
due to the appointment of a school business 
manager. 

4 New Orleans, La. The Orleans parish school 
board has adopted its 1941 budget without a 
threatened salary cut for the teaching staff. The 
finances have been arranged so that salaries will 
not be cut. 

4 Cranston, R. I. The school board has ap- 
proved a school budget of $738,369 for the year 
1940-41. Of the total, the city will be asked to 
furnish $702,559 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. School auditor W. F 
Gustafson has reported to the school board that 
the city school income for 1941 will show a net 
drop of $60,000 from the estimated 1940 receipts 
Prospective revenue will probably necessitate the 
continuance of the current 14 per cent cut on 
salaries. On the basis of the 1940 assessed valua- 
tions on real estate, the schools’ maximum tax rate 
of 22 mills, together with the mandatory one- 
mill county levy, will net $4,495,000 next year 


on a 93 per cent collection basis. This is $80,000 
less than the 1940 returns. 

4 Wichita Falls, Tex. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget of $660,130 for the school year 
1940-41, which is an increase of $6492 above that 
of the 1939-40 estimate. The largest item is $441,- 
270 for teachers’ salaries. 

¢ Beaver Dam, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $133,550 for the year 1941, 
which is an increase of $10,000 over the year 
1939-40. The largest item is $90,425 for instruc- 
tional expenses. 

4 West Allis, Wis. The school board budget for 
1941 calls for $681,098, which is an increase of 
$12,199 over the past year 

4 East Providence, R. I. The school board has 
asked the budget committee for $456,000 for reg- 
ular school purposes. Of the amount, $352,500 is 
intended for teachers’ salaries; $25,770 is to be 
used for financing work done during the summer 
in eliminating fire hazards in school buildings. 

4 Racine, Wis. The school board has adopted 
its 1941 budget, calling for $1.016,286 for the 
operation of the schools. The new budget is $17,- 
217 less than the amount of last year. 

4 Thief River Falls, Minn. The school budget 
for 1941 calls for $118,751 for current expenses, 
$2450 for capital outlay, and $13,207 for debt 
service. 

4 Ashland, Ky. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $316,586 for the school year 1941. 
Receipts for year will reach $296,584, which will 
leave a deficit of approximately $20,000. 

¢ Shreveport, La. The Caddo parish school 
board has announced that the voters have ap- 
proved a one-mill parish-wide school tax, which 
will provide for a full nine-month school term. 

4 Seattle, Wash. The school board has added 
$75,000 to its 1941 budget for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. Under the board’s action a 3 
per cent reduction in teachers’ salaries instead of 
the former 4% per cent cut will be in effect dur- 
ing the year. Last year’s cut caused an average 
loss of $94 per year per teacher. 
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SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


¢ Ironton, Ohio. During the past two years, 
with the approval of the State High School 
Athletic Commission, the board has followed a 
policy of having all athletic bills approved by 
that body in a regular monthly meeting. These 
bills, after their approval by the board, are paid 
from the athletic funds. The plan enables the 
board to keep in close touch with the affairs of 
the athletic association. 

4 Manchester, N. H. The standard military 
salute has been prescribed for school children in 
saluting the flag. 

@ Salem, Mass. Two hundred and sixty-nine 
ballots were required to elect James J. Murray 
as principal of the Salem high school. On the 
fourth ballot, one of the board members switched 
his ballot to Mr. Murray. He was formerly vice- 
principal of the school. 

@ New Orleans, La. The Orleans parish school 
board has asked the local police department to 
remove pinball machines from retail 
the vicinity of public school buildings. 

4 Belle Fourche, S. Dak. The school board 
has approved a rental plan for band instruments, 
which provides that instruments will be issued 
upon the recommendation of the band director. 
A deposit of $3 is required for each instrument, 
which amount is returned when the instrument 
is returned in good condition. 

4 La Crosse, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a resolution expressing its willingness to join with 
other city organizations in planning a safe and 
sane Halloween celebration. The mayor is ex- 
pected to call a meeting of the several organiza- 
tions of the city to participate in the plans. 

@ Appleton, Wis. The school board has received 
a report from its special committee, suggesting 
that owners of cars authorized to transport stu- 
dents to school activities, be paid five cents per 
‘mile for trips outside the city, and that two thirds 


of the liability insurance required be paid by the 
school board. 
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ra New Supply of Worlds to Conguer! 
v4 Roy with a Trade is a Koy with a Jot : ea 


Today there is a new supply of worlds 
to conquer! At no time in the past are 
trained men in such demand. The existing 
defense emergency is more likely now 
than ever to become a permanent part of 
our national life. 


SHELDON BENCHES 
WOOD SHOPS 
MACHINE SHOPS 


ELECTRICAL SHOPS 
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4 Brookline, Mass. The school board has voted 
to permit refugee children, residing in the town, 
to attend the schools without the payment of 
tuition. All such children are required to salute 
the flag 

4 Joliet, Ill. The school board has taken steps 
to reduce the $800 bill paid annually for broken 
windows in the school buildings. The board is 
sponsoring a contest under the terms of which 
pupils will be placed on their honor to avoid 
breaking windows. Pupils who succeed in getting 
through the school year with a reduction in 
breakage under the quota will be given a per- 
centage of the saving, to be spent as the pupils 
may direct for library books, paintings, and 
other items to improve the schools. The plan 
was suggested as an experiment, after it was 
found that 60 windows had been broken in the 
gymnasium of the new Cunningham School 


Our Schools will and must provide 
trained apprentices. The establishment of 
new and the expansion of old industrial 
arts and mechanical drawing departments 
is the basic answer to the nation’s need 
for more and better trained men. 


Write today for our descriptive catalog 
on the complete line of Sheldon Benches 
for wood, metal, and machinist work shops 
and tables for mechanical drawing and 
drafting departments. A Sheldon Engineer 
is near you to assist in planning your 
project. 
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MUSKEGON 
716 Nims Street 
MICHIGAN 





@ Tulsa, Okla. Mr. Wendell Melton, business 
manager of the school board, recently placed be- 
fore the board a plan for the establishment of a 
laboratory committee to undertake tests of vari- 
ous products for school use. While the matter 
has not received the approval of the board, Mr. 
Melton urges that a study of the question be 
made in the near future, and that some definite 
standards be established for conducting a series 
of the more practical tests. He is convinced that 
the plan would insure standard quality of school 
products and might even lead to the adoption 
of higher-priced articles which are educationally 
most economical. 

4 Great Bend, Kans. The school board recently 
set the dead line of a suspension period for four 
pupils who had refused to salute the flag. The 
children refused to salute, claiming such action is 
contrary to their religion 





A few of the Schoel Business Managers at Dearborn Village, October 16, 1940. 
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STIMULATE STUDENT INTEREST 
in your ATHLETIC GAMES, By 
GIVING THEM A DANDY JOB! 
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fun and very instructive. 


TRY ITI 
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The Manual Training 
Class will Enjoy it. 
Build Your Own 
Score Boards. We 
Will Supply all the 


Controls. 
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LA CROSSE REBUILDS ITS 
SCHOOL PLANT 


(Concluded from page 41) 

inch face brick and 8-inch load-bearing tile. 
The interior walls are of load-bearing tile 
and brick where plastered and of glazed 
tile in the gymnasium, toilets, and locker 
and shower rooms. There are steel trusses 
resting on steel H columns to support the 
roof over the auditorium and gymnasium. 
The floor construction is reinforced con- 
crete joists, steel-pan type. The acoustical 
treatment of the auditorium consists of 
vermiculite plaster on the ceiling and 
acoustical tile panels on the rear and side 
walls. The ceiling of the gymnasium is 
acoustically treated. Insulation consists of 
l-inch semirigid type on all roof areas of 
the new addition. The above construction 
makes the building fireproof. 


New Features in Building Construc- 
tion and Equipment 

Building Construction. (1) The audi- 
torium and gymnasium are so laid out that 
the one faces and is directly accessible on 
one street and the other faces and is di- 
rectly accessible on the other street. The 
lobbies at the east and west ends and 
wide corridor between the auditorium and 
gymnasium, with a stairway at each end 
of the lobby and corridor, provide ample 
space for school traffic. 

2) Although the addition is of fireproof 
construction there are ample facilities for 


rapid exit in case of emergency, there be- 
ing four stairways and four exits from the 
gymnasium, and two stairways and six 
exits from the auditorium. 

Equipment. (1) The gymnasium is 
equipped with the most modern type of 
telescopic folding bleachers. These are used 
in the evening for competitive games and 
folded against the wall during the day. 

2) The gymnasium is equipped with the 
latest improved type of electric scoreboard. 

3) The auditorium is equipped with a 
high-intensity arc, 16mm. motion-picture 
machine for presentation of sound pictures. 

4) The stage of the auditorium is con- 
structed with a high loft and is amply 
equipped for dramatic presentation. 

Although this is a description of school 
buildings, a few statements are in place 
relative to these buildings and their uses. 
Many improved techniques in the teaching 
procedure cannot be followed in many new 
school buildings, as they are built on the 
traditional type rather than on the basis 
of their functional use. These buildings 
have been used for a period of one semes- 
ter and have proven the wisdom of building 
to house a program of education. Teachers 
have manifested increased enthusiasm in 
their work in this new environment. Many 
times the statement has been made that it 
is a genuine joy and satisfaction to work 
under the physical conditions that make it 
possible to follow the philosophy of edu- 
cation in which we believe and are trained. 
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COLOR IN THE CLASSROOM 


(Concluded from page 20) 
is specially mixed. Actually it contains small 
amounts of vermillion and pink so that the 
harshness is taken out of the white. 

A. E. Erickson, superintendent of Iron- 
wood schools, is enthusiastic over the idea. 
“It’s an effort to escape from the drabness 
of most classrooms,” he said, “and the dull 
state of mind that sometimes results from it. 

“In addition to the new painting job, we 
shall have bright new desks —not the dirty 
old brown ones, covered with schoolroom 
brown, but bright new ones showing the 
grain of the wood. We are sure the students 
will appreciate this, and also be less likely to 
carve their names on them. 

“T am positive that the new nonglare light 
will be more easy on the eyes, and more 
cheerful for studying. I think that we shall 
have excellent results.” 

Henry LaMarche, WPA foreman in charge 
of the painting job, also has been converted 
to the new color scheme. “I was very skeptical 
at first,’ he admitted, “for I have been 
painting 45 years, but I find that I have never 
painted a room that is so easy on the eyes 
I am anxious to know what the children will 
say.” 

PERSONAL NEWS 
@ Mr. R. O. Bostrom, formerly § sun 


schools at Harvey, N. Dak., has accepted the position of 
Director of Secondary Schools of North Dakota 

@ Mr. E. W. Lutner has assumed the office of super 
intendent of schools at Plymouth, Wis. He succeeds Walter 
Senty. 

@ Mr. Ortanpo E. Huppre, superintendent of schools 
at Columbia, Ky., died at his home in that city, on 
September 24 


rintendent of 
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Model “UA” 
16mm. Ampro- 
sound Projector 


$345 


complete 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS 


4 The board of education at Wildwood, N. J., 
has departed from its traditional practice of em 
ploying a man as attendance officer, and has 
appointed Miss Mary Bowman to act as at 
tendance officer as well as social worker 

4 Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved a cooperative plan of education and em- 
ployment, in an agreement with several local 
manufacturers. Under the plan, 40 boys of the 
senior high school will alternate weekly 
factories and the school to prepare 
vacancies caused by the conscription 

@ Peoria, Ill. Evening classes in machine-shop 
work, patternmaking, electricity, and drafting are 
in operation in the Woodruff High School, as 
part of the National Defense Program. 

4 Springfield, Mass. Evening classes have been 
formed in commerce, music appreciation, and art 
The evening high school is offering courses in 
English, history, civil service, commercial law, 
stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, and ac 
counting. The trade-school courses include auto 
ignition, auto mechanics, commercial art, drafting, 
dressmaking, electrical work, foods and catering, 
interior decoration, and machine-shop practice. 

@ New Albany, Ind. The subject of German 
has been discontinued in the high school this 
year. 

¢ Wakefield, Mass. The school board has been 
asked to approve a new unified course of study 
in English for grades three to nine. The course 
was prepared by a committee composed of high 
school and grade school teachers 

4 Eveleth, Minn. The sixth-grade pupils of the 
Franklin School are continuing this year the 
geography project which was inaugurated last 
year. On a large world map in the hall the 
significance of important current events is shown 
by means of clippings, thumbtacks, and string 
Three maps of Europe have been placed on the 
wall in the corridor, showing Europe in 1914, 
in 1919, and as it is today. The pupils of the 
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beyond ordinary wear. The sound 


FILM LIBRARIAN PRAISES PERFORMANCE 
OF AMPROSOUND PROJECTORS 


Ralph M. Dean, C. C. C. Chaplain and Film Librarian for the Sparta, Wisconsin, 
J “It has been two years since we placed our order for 
Ampro Projectors for use in the camps of the Sparta C. C. C. District. The projec- 
tors have proved to be all we had hoped they would be, in matters of service and 
dependability. After two years, repairs are still limited to minor adjustments. 


“The projectors have proven themselves to be extremely simple in operation, pre- 
senting little if any difficulty to the enrolee operator. They do not damage film 
reproduction is 


excellent and consistent.” 


This straightforward letter should speak more persuasively than all the sales talk 


in the world. 


outstanding features. 


Ampro “precision” 16mm. 





It covers the quality of service rendered by more than 50 Ampro 
sound-on-film projectors in the Sparta C. C, C. District during the past 
five years. Amprosound model “UA” here illustrated offers complete 
mixing of sound from film microphone and phonograph 


and many 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOG 


It will give you full details and the full story on the complete line of 


silent and sound projectors. Ampro 
Corporation—2839 N. Western Avenue—Chicago, Illinois. 
swe ssws web ees ococeeeeesS. « 
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5 Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, 1 oa ‘ 
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~y - ‘silent I convertible tc our projector 
: on the Ampro l6mm ilen sound and nvertibl une ‘ 
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fourth, fifth, and sixth grade have organized 


a number of new clubs for the 
each pupil has an opportunity 


school year, and 
to join the club 


of their choice The clubs include sewing, 
dramatics, press, woodwork, science, singing 
handicraft, and aviation. 

4 Lafayette, Ind. A number of new night 


courses have been established in the Jefferson High 
School in connection with the national defense 
training program. Blueprint reading, shop mathe 
matics, machine-shop instruction, and advanced 
shop practices are offered 

@ Midland, Mich. The board of 


offering night school courses in 


education is 
machine-shop 


work, chemistry, typing, and shorthand. The 
classes are two hours in length and will cover 
twenty weeks, or a total of 80 hours 

¢ The public schools of Big Rapids, Mich., used 


the first week in September as a planning con- 
ference to assist students in selecting their courses 
of study. The conference was conducted under the 
direction of Dr. David M. Trout, of the Central 
State Teachers’ College, and had two objectives 
(1) to set pupils’ studies so that they would have 
a composite or total meaning to them, (2) to 
improve the stages of progress through which the 
aims and objectives of the school would be read- 
ily understood by the pupils and parents. In 
other words, the effort was directed toward 
rendering the entire school curriculum intelligible 
to the pupils 

¢ Big Rapids, Mich. The school board has em- 
ployed Mr. Edward H. Bailey as a full-time 
co-ordinator of apprentices. Mr. Bailey was for- 
merly in charge of the technical machine courses 
at the Ford Trade School, in Dearborn, Mich. 

4 Bartlesville, Okla. A plan to increase grade 
school reading has been inaugurated in the schools 
with the cooperation of the city library and the 
director of elementary education. A new reading 
period has been established in the elementary 
schools as a part of the daily program. Children 
will be permitted to browse and read as they 
choose, having a library enlarged by varied and 


interesting books from the city library. Approxi- 
mately 500 books a 


month will be sent to the 
elementary 


schools. Six elementary schools will 
participate in the arrangement. 

¢ St. Louis, Mo. Thirty-three rooms in ele- 
mentary schools have been closed recently because 
of decreased enrollments. The falling birth rate 
and the population movement toward the sub- 
urbs were given as the reason for 
The high school enrollment is 
as last year. 

¢ New York, N. Y. School officials anticipate 
that a reduction of the school budget will be 
necessary due to a falling off in the school en- 
rollment. To date, the officials have been able 
to avoid any layoff of regular teachers. The en- 
rollment figures show a decrease in the school 
population of 37,319 since September, 1939, and 
the budget for the new year was set up on the 
basis of a net decrease of 20,000 pupils. 

4 Norwood, Ohio. A course in the management 
of gasoline service stations has been established 
in the high school. Other classes will include re- 
tail selling, grocery, meat, and shoe merchandising, 
retail store accounting, and show-card writing. 

# Woonsocket, R. I. The school board has 
revised the time schedules for voluntary courses 
in religious instruction in the public schools. Un- 
der the new plan, grade school pupils will at- 
tend classes late on Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons. Junior high school students will at- 
tend classes after their regular work is over on 
Monday afternoon, and senior high school stu- 
dents will follow the same procedure on Tuesdays. 

¢ Westport, Conn. The school board has ap- 
proved the three-point program of the state 
board of education, which includes vocational 
training for all students; a strong health pro- 
gram; and the training of youth in navigation 
and aviation 

@ Westerly, R. I. 


the decrease 
about the same 


The school board has voted 


to continue the national defense training course 
for a six weeks’ period. Classes will be conducted 
afternoons. 


in the 
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Big Cost Saving Advantages 


with 


Vallen Rear-Fold Safety Track 


SAFE -SMOOTH 
NOISELESS 


VY allen curtain tracks and 
controls are used on large 
and small stages throughout 
the world. This leadership 
has been earned by supplying 
equipment that is perma- 
nently dependable and oper- 
ates at a saving. Regardless 
of your needs or budget, con- 
sult the Vallen engineers. 
They may point to finer, less 
costly curtain operation and 
maintenance. 


VALLEN, INC., 





PUBLIC RELATIONS IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 30) 

In April the principal of the Lane High School 
invited the reorganized Lake View Community 
Council to visit his school. The program arranged 
for them consisted of: a tour of the building, an 
assembly program dealing with vocational guid- 
ance and placement, and a luncheon held in the 
social laboratory of the school. The council has 
solicited the cooperation of the school in provid- 
ing appropriate community exercises and activ- 
ities for such holidays as Armistice Day, Memorial 
Day, Flag Day, and Independence Day. They 
have cooperated with the school in the promotion 
of the activities of cleanup week, and have been 
very receptive to proposals made by the school 
for assistance in connection with such problems 
as: securing adequate street car and bus trans- 
portation, eliminating traffic hazards near the 
school, securing police protection for athletic 
games and for the prevention or control of pow 
wows, protection of the building from vandals, 
furnishing some of the equipment and develop- 
ing the proper community attitudes for convert- 
ing the school campus into a bird sanctuary. 


Every Teacher Important 

The activities or projects reported in this article 
have involved only a relatively small number of 
teachers and students. It must not be inferred 
from these examples, however, that the high 
schools consider only the spectacular to be of 
importance. On the contrary, major emphasis 
is placed on the need for all teachers to make 
contributions to the public-relations program by 
establishing public contacts. All are urged to join 
organizations and to become leaders in them. A 
canvass of the public contacts of the Senn High 
School faculty, approximately 200 in number, 
revealed that a fairly large percentage of them 
were serving as officers in women’s clubs, church 
organizations, American Legion posts, teachers’ 
associations, lodges and fraternal organizations, 
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musical societies, and other such groups. Prac- 
tically all belonged to some organization 


The Pupil’s Place 

Principals and teachers are fast becoming aware 
of the fact that the student of today is the voter 
of tomorrow, and that they all have a long-term 
moral obligation to render efficient service and to 
build up in pupils a feeling that high school 
teachers are a fine group of professional people 
and the high schools of the city splendid institu- 
tions for meeting the needs of the city’s youth. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

Vovember 6-8. West Virginia State Education Associa 
tion, at Huntington. R. B. Marston, Charleston, secretary 

November 6-8, Missouri Teachers’ Association, at 
Kansas City. Thomas J. Walker, Columbia, secretary 

Vovember 7. Massachusetts Superintendents’ Association 
at Boston. Burr J. Merriam, Framingham, secretary 

Vovember 7-8. New England Association of School 
Superintendents, at Boston. Burr J. Merriam, Framing 
ham, secretary 

November 7-9. Arizona Education Council, at Tucson 
J. Morris Richards, Phoenix, secygetary 

November 7-9. lowa Teachers’ Association, at Des 
Moines. Agnes Samuelson, Des Moines, secretary 

November 7-9. Wisconsin Association of Secondary 
School Principals, at Milwaukee. James Suther, Antigo 
secretary 

November 7-9 Wisconsin Education Association, at 
Milwaukee. O. H. Plenzke, Madison, secretary 

Vovember 7-9. Conference of Food Service Directors 
at Detroit, Mich. Miss Alice Burgoin, College Park, Md 
secretary 

November 8-11. New Jersey Teachers’ Association, at 
Atlantic City. S. C. Strong, West Orange, secretary 

November 11-13 National Association of Public 
School Boards, at Chicago, Ill. Lynn Thompson, Minne 
apolis, Minn., secretary 

November 13-15. Illinois Association of School Boards 
at Springfield. A. D. McLarty, Springfield, secretary 

November 19-22. Virginia Education Association, at 
Richmond. Francis S. Chase, Richmond, secretary 

November 21-23 National Council of Teachers of 
English, at Chicago, Ill. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago 
secretary 

November 21-23. Texas Teachers’ Association, at Fort 
Worth. B. B. Cobb, Fort Worth, secretary 


MEDART HIT PARADE 


Smooth, streamlined, 
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Fred MEDART Mfo.Co. 


3530 DeKalb Street 
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November 24-27. South Dakota Education Association, 
at Aberdeen. S. B. Nissen, Sioux Falls, secretary. 

December 6-7. New England Association of College 
and Secondary Schools, at Boston, Mass. George S. Miller, 
Medford, Mass., secretary 

December 26-28 Associated Academic Principals of 
the State of New York, at Syracuse. Ralph M. Faust 
Oswego, secretary 

December 26-28 Illinois Education Association, at 
Springfield. I. F. Pearson, Springfield, secretary 

December 26-28. New York State Association of Ele 
mentary Principals, at Syracuse. Walter A. LeBaron, 
Schenectady, secretary 

December 26-28. Pennsylvania State Education Asso 
ciation, at Harrisburg. H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg, secre 
tary. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. Joun F. Hanson, a member of the school board 
at Racine, Wis., died at a hospital in that city, on 
September 22, He was elected to the board in 1926, serv- 
ing until July, 1932. He rejoined the board in July, 1934, 
and had served continuously since that time. 

@ Dr. C. A. Casey has been re-elected as president of 
the board of education at Ironton, Ohio. Dr. Casey has 
completed twenty-two years of service on the board, and 
has served as president for the past six years 

@ Mr. Artuur W. Etttorr has been re-elected president 
of the board of education at Grand Haven, Mich, 

@ Evcene O. Orson has become instructor in school 
custodian problems at the Iowa State College, Ames. He 
succeeds Mr. L. W. Mahone. As a member of the 
engineering extension staff, Mr. Olson will be available 
for the solution of custodian problems in schools through- 
out the state of Iowa 

@ Mr. H. Cray Situ has been elected president of the 
board of education at Cynthiana, Ky 

@ Mr. Marx GuNnperson has been elected president of 
the board of education at Little Falls, Minn. He succeeds 
Greorck Morc tein, who was named treasurer of the board 

@Dr. Fren C. Aver, professor of educational adminis- 
tration at the University of Texas, was designated during 
the summer as one of the University’s seven distinguished 
professors 

@ Dr. Ricnarp R. Armacost, formerly of the Univer 
sity of Iowa, has been appointed dual professor in Liberal 
Arts and Education in the field of science education 

@ Dr. Raymonp G. Kunuten, formerly of Ohio Univer 
sity, has been appointed assistant professor in educational 
psychology at Syracuse University. He succeeds Dr 


Maurice E. Troyer 
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SIMPLICITY - SPEED - ECONOMY 


YOURS in this new LOW - PRICED 
REX-O-graph 


“SCHOOL MODEL S” 
Fluid Type Duplicator 


Only $5990 Rianne 


In seores of Schools and Le eee ge A Offices, 
the new REX-0-GRAPH “School Model 8”’ 
Smontretes unusual SIMPLICITY and 

co in all types of copymaking. 
Offers new versatility, speed, accuracy 
durability, at a NEW LOW PRICE. Exclusive Roller Moistener 
with Adjustable Gronze Bearing saves on fluid and assures 
longer life. Prints up to 4 colors in one impression—350 or more 
copies from ONE Master Copy. Takes sizes from 3x5 card to 
9xi4 sheet. Hand-operated—75 or more copies per minute. 
Low operating cost. 


REX-O-GRAPH, 


3721 North Palmer Street 
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REX-O-graph 


“School Model 8S” is a BIG 
VALUE in Modern Duplica- 
tors. Write today for details. 
Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin Cable Address: REXO, Milwaukee 
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Write for this catalog showing 
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and checkroom equipment. l 
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Chicago, U. S. A 


MAAL TRAMING BENCHES 


PRACTICAL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


50 Different Models 
A Bench for Every Purpose 


INC. 


“The 


804 N. Wolcott Ave., 





Our benches are all made of 
maple wood mortised and ten- 
oned joints glued and bolted. 
We do not use glued up lum- 
ber in the legs, rails or drawer 
fronts. 





Write for full particulars 
Manufactured by 


THE CHRISTIANSEN COMPANY 


2814-42 W. 26th St. Cc HIC AG 0, ILL. 


Makers of This Line Since 1897 





For 


Better Stage Curtains 


Write 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 


INC. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You get rid of bother, needless expense 


with 


Sengbusch School Inkwells 
in every desk 

Practically indestructible — eliminating 
nlacement _ nse. 
Minimum ink evaporation cuts down supply 

costs. 

Eliminate ink-stain damage — made of hard 

rubber, famous Sengbusch school inkwells are 

built to withstand abuse. 
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Equip your desks with Sengbusch inkwells. 


Write today 
for information on 90-day free trial offer. 


No obligation. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 


218 Sengbusch Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 





DRAPERIES 


RIGGING SCENERY 


MODERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


| MORK-GREEN STUDIOS 
R. J. Mork T. S. Green 
243 W. Congress St. 1126 CHimes Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1505-25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Established 1885—When in search of candidates, write or wire us. 
promptness assured. Corr. Agencies 
Spokane, Wash. 


Care and 


: 535 5th Ave., New York City; Hyde Bldg., 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 
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SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Filth Ave., between 34th end 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Supastos People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 
| Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








NEW ...TIMELY ... PATRIOTIC 
A Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the United States of America. 
Beautifully illustrated in full color. 

A Fine Art subject every school child and adult will want and should have. 











Send for sample and prices today. 


CLOUDCREST 43 E. Ohio Street, 


Chicago 








SPECIAL JOURNAL BINDER 


Save copies of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
in attractive green binder embossed with publication name. 
Holds two volumes—opens flat—easily handled. 


A bargain at $2.00, plus carriage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
Dept. All Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Keeping a lot of Folks 


Comfortable! 


This is a typical Barber- 
Colman Electric Motor- 
Operated Steam Valve, 
thousands of which are in 
constant, automatic serv- 
ice controlling the even 
flow of heat in all kinds of 
buildin Automatic, 
— aie. operated heat 
control not only gives 
GREATER COMFORT but 
does it with GREATER 
ECONOMY. For more de- 


tailed information, please 




















write us. 


-ELECTRIC SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, 


FLUORESCENT LIGHT FOR 


SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from page 26) 
observed the outstanding installations of 


fluorescent lighting in Chicago, 
and New York. 


Cleveland, 


Now 2000 Watts Per Room 

For some time illuminating engineers 
with an experimental interest have been 
seeking a means of concentrating into one 
room as much light as possible without 
creating a situation uncomfortable to the 
occupants. At the Chicago Lighting Insti- 
tute a small “office” was lighted with 
shielded fluorescent lamps on the ceiling 
and four walls. The illumination was about 
100 foot-candles. In the drafting room of 
a Chicago Loop building about $4000 was 
spent to install a continuous “skylight” 
above which were close rows of fluorescent 
lamps extending the entire width of the 
room. The illumination on the work was 
around 75 foot-candles. 

Such concentration of light has now been 
applied to a schoolroom which un- 
doubtedly will attract wide attention. At 
Caledonia School the ceiling of an ele- 
mentary classroom has been practically 
covered with fluorescent lights. The il- 
lumination on the desks ranges from 50 
to 75 foot-candles. On the blackboards and 
bulletin boards it is about 35 foot-candles. 

The lamps have been placed in ten rows 
extending from window to wall. Each row 


ILLINOIS 


all important 


has five 40-watt daylight fluorescent tubes. 
View of the lamps has been prevented, 
except from the bottom, by means of metal 
baffles assembled in a modified “egg crate” 
design. 

This interesting engineering venture may 
serve as the basis for recommendations to 
school officials of the country who are con- 
sidering fluorescent lighting. However, to 
date, the lights have been available only 
during a few school weeks of the early 
fall. 

Stage of Development 

Fluorescent lighting is in its infancy. Its 
use in schools is just beginning. Adequate 
experimental work has not yet been done 
to point the way for large-scale adoption. 
Newer than television, fluorescent lighting 
has been made available to the consumer 
practically without restriction. This means 
that many costly mistakes will be made 
but rapid progress is likely in arriving at 
efficient and justifiable adaptations for 
school purposes. 

Educational Research Needed 

Artificial lighting of schools is still con- 
sidered largely in terms of filament-lamp 


lighting. This fact was reflected in the 
article by Holy on building maintenance 


and operation in the ScHoot Boarp Jour- 
NAL for August. He mentioned the im- 
provement of filament lamps since 1920; 
but he did not mention fluorescent lighting. 
He, furthermore, assumed that any im- 
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provement in lamp efficiency would be 
passed on to the users at the rate of about 
$10,000,000 for one per cent improvement. 

The question of school lighting now in- 
volves not only the type of lighting, more 
than ever, but consideration of radical 
changes in school lighting standards which 
confront schoolmen. Who will determine 
these standards? On what basis? Can and 
shall schoolmen lead in finding out what 
is educationally justifiable in this regard? 
Or will the have to wait for 
recommendations from others who are not 
primarily responsible for maintaining 
school plants? 

In the opinion of the writer, the school 
applications of fluorescent lighting should 
be considered as a part of a broader re- 
search that he has previously suggested for 
‘the breadth and importance of the prob- 
lem of school lighting strongly suggests 
its extensive independent study. The re- 
sources of one individual or school are too 
limited to meet the requirements of this. 
It seems that the whole problem of school 
illumination would be a proper undertaking 
for some Foundation concerned with edu- 
cation. The unbiased findings (of such a 
study) should create an economical and 
hygienic basis for determining how much 
of educational funds must be spent for this 
purpose and how much illumination is 
needed for the physical and educational 
good of children.” 

Loos: op. cit., p. 99 


schools 
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Before You Buy 
a Projector 


KE THESE 
fae CS /ie3 


1. Witness a Filmosound Demonstration 


Filmosound invites your most critical compar- 
ison. Only by bearing and seeing a Filmosound 
demonstration can you appreciate its superior 
sound and picture quality, its amazing audi- 
ence-handling capacity. Demonstrations to suit 
your convenience. 


2. See This Portfolio 


It shows you why Filmosound Projectors give 
better performance... why Bell & Howell pre- 
cision engineering insures long, trouble-free 
life and low maintenance... why Filmosounds 
are so easy to operate... why sound reproduc- 
tion is free from distracting variations in pitch 
... why valuable films are safer in Filmosounds. 


3. Learn About the B&H 3-S Plan 


The B&H 3-S Plan is designed to help you fit 
motion pictures into your program—and to 
improve Visual Education 
results. It provides: (1) An 
intelligent SURVEY of your 
problem, to determine 

uipment needed; (2) SUG- 
GESTIONS on film sources, subjects, litera- 
ture, etc.; (3) complete after-purchase SERVICE. 


FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” (16 mm.) 


Is First Choice for 
School Work 


ay 









Aftwo-case sound film projector, precision-built by 

the makers of Hollywood's professional motion 

picture nome. The speaker is in one case, pro- 
n 


jector and amplifier in the other. Projects sound or 
silent pictures. Fully gear-driven mechanism—with- 
out belts or chains. 750-watt illumination. Standard 
two-inch lens interchangeable with special lenses 
for every situation. New SAFE-LOCK SPROCKETS. 
CONSTANT-TENSION film take-up. High-speed 
power rewind. Film capacity—2000 ft. Price, $298. 


Other B&H 16 mm. sound and silent projectors for 
every conceivable requirement, from $139 to $1275. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 


Now ready—the Filmosound Library's new Educa- 
tional Film Catalog. Gives detailed descriptions of 
920 one- to three-reel ‘‘shorts''——-two- 
thirds in sound, the others silent. Spe- 
ctally selected for school use, classified 
by subject field. Send for your copy. 
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§ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ' 
g 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. Py 
i Send ( ) detailed information about Filmo- ft 
§ sound “Academy’’ Projector; ( ) complete § 
§ information about the B&H 3-S PLAN. 4 
t () Arrange to demonstrate a Filmosound 4 
; Projector at the school, ; 
i on (date). | 
' . ' 
’ Name... ' 
t Address 1 
.. ae ' 
1 School. . . 
4 City rTrr .. State...ASBi 11-40 § 
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AT THE GRASS ROOTS IN 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
(Concluded from page 18) 
youth in a complex modern society. 


Through this agency the traditional and 
notorious disparities in educational oppor- 
tunity between city and country in the 
same locality can be made to disappear. 
Half of America’s children and youth are 
on farms and in villages. The clear road to 
educational justice for them leads _in- 
evitably to the organization of local edu- 
cational units large enough to encompass 
a complete public school system as 
sketched here. 

It has been amply demonstrated that 
federal financial aid to the states for gen- 
eral education, and wisely apportioned state 
aid to the local districts, are equally es- 
sential to the preservation of educational 
opportunity for all the youth of the land. 
The creation of larger local units is like- 
wise necessary for the most economical and 
efficient application of educational funds 
from all sources, local, state, and federal. 

It is futile to dispute as to which of these 
three measures should come first. All are 
necessarily continuing processes. State aid 
has already progressed to the point where 
nearly one third of the current operating 
expenses of the schools of the nation are 
paid from state sources. Federal aid in vari- 
ous forms is of long standing, from the 
land grants of the early days to the 
annual appropriations for agricultural 
experimentation, land-grant colleges, and 
vocational education, to the more recent 
appropriations for student aid and loans 
and grants for the construction of school 
buildings. Aid to the states for general edu- 
cational purposes is increasingly recognized 
as overdue and inevitable. Some progress 
is constantly being made in the merging of 
small local districts. 

The acceleration of these three trends is 
the key to the realization of the American 
ideal of educational opportunity for all. No 
social movement in our day is more impor- 
tant than the revamping of the basis of the 
organization, administration, and support 
of America’s great public school system. 


SHORT-TERM BORROWING 
FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 
(Concluded from page 28) 
states are alike, the statutes serve the same 
specific purpose in that they provide a 
means of financing the schools when there 
is no cash on hand. That there should be a 
great variation in the use made of the pro- 
visions is to be expected when we consider 
the variety of patterns in school admin- 
istration, organization, and finance that are 
in use by the different states. It may be 
said that short-term borrowing has served 
a useful purpose in the public schools un- 

der the following conditions: 

1. As a device for securing immediate 
funds for financing the schools before the 
regular current tax revenue is available. 
This is especially desirable when the 
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budget or fiscal year and tax collection 
year do not coincide. 

2. When used to provide a source of im- 
mediate revenue for current purposes by 
borrowing against anticipated funds from 
state aid. 

3. When used to provide a means of se- 
curing money for current purposes when 
tax collections are slow or are held up by 
“tax protests,’ reassessments, or court 
proceedings. 

4. When used to provide a means of 
raising money for immediate emergencies 
such as bank failures, fires, explosions, or 
other unforeseen emergencies. 

5. When used for securing additional 
money to finance an increase in enroll- 
ment or meet some academic requirements 
suddenly needed within the schools. 

6. When used to aid in financing the 
schools during “economic depressions.” 


ON EMPLOYING A SCHOOL 
JANITOR 


(Concluded from page 32) 


Are you married? How many children? 
Weight.. Height... How many dependents? 
Il 
Any physical defect?... .If so, what? oe 
Any rupture or hernia?..... Nature of last illness? 
Hl 
Record here the extent of your schooling 
IV 


What type of work have you done in past three years?. 
Underscore once the following types of work that you 
have done: 
Underscore twice those that you can do very well: 
Painting, plumbing, carpentry, mechanical, electrical, 
mason work, care of boilers, care of lawns, care of trees, 
farming, grading, janitorial work. 
Vy 
Mention the names and addresses of at least two of your 
employers 
Mention the names and addresses of at least two persons 
for character references 
vi 
Are you willing to carry out a schedule of work pre- 
scribed by the board of education? 


Remarks Yes Wee. cancun 

Are you willing to care for the building and heating at 
night on various occasions? 

Remarks Yes ie ‘ 

Are you willing to consider the care of the grounds (lawn 
etc.) as part of your janitorial duties? 

Remarks: Yes PaO. s cetus 

Are you willing to present a medical examination report 
indicating freedom from any communicable or con- 
tagious disease? 

Remarks Yes No ee 

Are you willing to be present at an oral examination of 
your qualifications at a meeting of the board of edu- 





cation? 
Remarks Yes No , 
Are you willing to improve your knowledge of the work 
through reading, talks, etc.? 
Remarks Yes No a4 
If you are employed the answers to the above will be 
considered as part of your agreement. 
Date Signed 





The employment of a school janitor in 
the smaller communities does present an 
important problem. An intelligent solution 
to this problem can and often does mean 
much to the proper functioning of the 
school system. It is, however, much easier 
to employ a properly qualified janitor than 
to discharge one who proves his lack of the 
necessary qualifications. 


enue e . 
@ Mr. L. C. Martin, superintendent of schools at 
Millersburg, Ohio, for the last thirteen years, died at his 
home on September 18 

@ Mr. Arsert H. Yooper, nationally known educator 


and child psychologist, died in Seattle, Wash., on Septem- 
ber 22. Mr. Yoder had taught at Indiana University, was 
at one time president of the Whitewater (Wis.) Normal 
School, and had directed the University Extension Division 
of Madison, Wis., from 1920 to 1934. 
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BEHEE & KRAHMER 


ARCHITECTS 


27 Washington St. Newark, N. J. 





F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


Architects 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


408 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Educational and Public Buildings 


WINONA LA CROSSE 
MINNESOTA WISCONSIN 


A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1. A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., A. 1A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


C. F. Eschweiler, A.1. A. 
T. L. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa,and Missouri. Over 20 years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 

State Central Savings Bank 

Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street 


LOUIS H. GERDING 
Architect 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
Complete Architectural and Engineering 


Services. 





WARREN S.HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and 
College Buildings. 


2200 Olds Tower Lansing, Michigan 

















WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


ARCHITECT 
Rockford, Illinois 


Architect Board of Education 
Rockford, Illinois 
1921-1929 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C, Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 





McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H,. PERKINS—Consultant 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
ARCHITECT 


New Jersey 


SCHAEFFER & HOOTON 


Architect & Designer 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





WELLS, HUDSON & GRANGER 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


Hanover 


New Hampshire 
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NEW WAY TO BUY 


FLOOR 


TREATMENT 





Now You Can Buy the Best Without 
Paying a Cent More Than for the 
Priced Wax on the Market! 


We have repeatedly admitted in our advertising 
that Car-Na-Var and Car-Na-Lac cost more per 
gallon than ordinary floor treatments. We have jus- 
tified these higher prices on the basis of greater 
durability and all-around superior performance. 


Lowest 


Now... through a unique plan of COST 
EQUALIZATION we are prepared to guarantee 
that Car-Na-Var and Car-Na-Lac will cost no more 
than the floor treatment you are now using... 
no matter what the price! We guarantee this 
in writing! 


Now you can enjoy all the advantages of the finest 
floor treatments in the world . greater durabil- 
ity, rich lustrous finish, resistance to water, ease 
of application without paying any premium 
for extra quality. We guarantee that Car-Na-Var 
and Car-Na-Lac will not cost a single penny more 


than what you are now paying 


As a matter of fact, (based upon actual experience 
in hundreds of buildings, hospitals, schools, etc.) 
we confidently believe we will reduce substantially 
your net floor maintenance costs ... and save 


money for you both in material and labor costs 


Ask our representative to tell you more about this 
new GUARANTEED COST EQUALIZATION 
PLAN the next time he calls . or if you want 
further information immediately, just drop us a 
line. There is no obligation. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1560 E. National Ave. Brazil, Ind. 


-NA-LAC 


LIKE FLOOR FINish 
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fi fter The Meeting 


STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 
True to Form 

Fondly the parents looked into the cradle of 
their delightful child. 

“I think he is going to be a politician,” said 
the father. 

“Oh, how can you say that?” 

“Well, he says more things that sound well, 
and mean absolutely nothing than any other 
human I ever saw.” 


In Simple English 
Professor’s Daughter: “Circumstances compel 
me to decline a marital arrangement with a man 
of such inferior pecuniary resources.” 
Student Suitor: “Er—ah—lI don’t get you.” 
Professor’s Daughter: “That’s just what I’m 
telling you.” Exchange. 


Destination Uncertain! 

Two small children were watching with much 
glee the antics of three small puppies that were 
in a crate on a station platform. They had so 
much fun watching them and they wanted so 
much to own one of the puppies that their father 
went to the old Negro station agent and said, 
“Mose, whose puppies are they? Can you tell 
me where they are being sent?” 

Mose looked rather worried. “I dunno, Boss,” 
he said, “Ain’t nobody know. They done ate the 
tag.” 

And Then What? 

Professor: “Er, my dear, what’s the meaning 
of this vase of flowers on the table today?” 

Wife: “Meaning? Why, today’s your wedding 
anniversary.” 

Professor: “Indeed! Well, well, do let me know 
when yours is, so I may do the same for you.” 

— Santa Fe Magazine. 


“All Is Vanity” 
Members of the genus homo always did have 
an exalted opinion of themselves. An eastern 
scientist says that, on the basis of chemical com- 
position, a man is worth about 8 cents at going 
drugstore prices. The fellow who gloomily declares 
he feels like 30 cents is boasting. — Los Angeles 
Times. 
His Only Cribbing! 
An elderly examiner glanced over the top of 
his spectacles 
“Are you sure,” he inquired, “that this is a 
purely original composition you have handed in?” 
“Yes, sir,’ came the answer, 
possibly have come across one or 


“but you may 
two of the 


words in the dictionary.’ 





“How Can I Concentrate on Arithmetic 
When Everybody Knows Dive Bombing 


and Flame Throwing Are the Coming 
Thing!” — Lichty in St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 
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School Luyers' News 


New Handbook of Building Maintenance 

The Flexrock Company, 2340-A Manning St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced the 1940 edition 
of its “Handbook of Building Maintenance,’ 
which contains 68 pages of technical information 
for building superintendents and maintenance 
men 

The book shows how to do hundreds of odd 
jobs at lower cost with better results, and gives 
suggestions for saving valuable time and ma- 
terials. More than 150 pictures, diagrams, and 
mechanical drawings are included. School au- 
thorities may obtain a copy of the handbook 
upon request. 


New Bradley Catalog 

The Bradley Washfountain Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has announced its 1941 catalog of group 
washing equipment for 
institutions. 

The book contains 36 pages of illustrations and 
descriptions of Bradley wash fountains, multistall 
showers, and drinking fountains, as well as valu- 
able specification data and washroom planning 
suggestions. 

Complete 
request 


schools and educational 


information will be given upon 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
New Offices 
The All-Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, IIl., on 
September 27, held open house in connection 
with the occupation of its new offices. In addi- 
tion to the new office space, the company has 
added 26,000 square feet of factory space to its 
Plant No. 1, which has improved its facilities 
for service to its customers 
The new office building which provides space 
for the executive and general offices is efficient, 
comfortable, and pleasant in appearance. It is 
windowless, soundproof, air conditioned, and is 
lighted throughout by a new type of fluorescent 
lighting. The only daylight admitted is through 
a strip of glass block which has been introduced 
at the front of the building, and which in an 
emergency can be completely closed off with 
automatic shutters 
The fluorescent lighting system, which provides 
26,000 watts, is capable of maintaining a high 
standard of illumination. The average light meter 


Occupies 
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iN 
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readings range upward from 46 foot-candles in 
the general office, to 61 foot-candles in the 
engineering and production office. 


Bell-Howell Combination Disk Recorder and 
Record Player 

Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Ave, 
Chicago, Ill., have announced a new “Filmosound 
Recorder and Record Player,” of interest to school 
officials. 

The new combination unit is complete in its 
case without amplifier, and may be plugged di- 
rectly into the filmosound, 
making use of the ampli- 
fier in the sound projector, 
It offers a high quality 
recorder at low cost, which 
achieves the superior rec- 
ordings of the more expen- 
sive instruments. The rec- 
ording may be played back 
immediately, by throwing 
a switch on the recorder, 
and by using the phono- 
graph pickup with which 
the unit is equipped. Complete information may 
be obtained upon request. 





New B-H Disk 


Recorder. 


New Schoolmaster Public Address System 

The International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, 55 Liberty St., New York, has announced its 
No. 5 “Schoolmaster” sound-amplifying and dis- 
tributing-control unit for classroom and central 
office use. This new unit is designed to furnish high 
fidelity, centralized sound control for any school 
of forty rooms or less. It provides the feature 
of two-way communication between classrooms 
and central office, and in addition, permits the 
reception and redistribution of broadcasts and 
programs from phonograph records played by the 
unit 

The new Schoolmaster permits the easy appli- 
cation of radio, microphone, and phonograph 
facilities to supplement formal instruction, relieve 
administrative burdens, and expand the educa- 
tional capacity of the school. This new unit main- 
tains an intimate, personal relationship with the 
faculty and student body without the necessity 
of the administrator leaving the office or conduct- 
ing assemblies 

The unit is housed in a floor-type cabinet, with 
controls arranged for operation from a sitting 
or standing position. Some of the advantages are 
the use of the same standard Class A amplifier 
as in former models, and the separate mounting 
of the chassis from the tuner 





The New All-Steel-Equip Company Office at Aurora, Illinois, is planned and 
equipped for maximum efficiency and comfort. 
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Offers Stixit and Modelit 


The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, is offering “Stixit” paste, a superior all- 
purpose paste, and “Modelit,” a fine, plastic mod- 
eling material for school purposes. They are the 
latest addition to the Prang line of American 
Crayon materials. Complete information will be 
sent upon request. 


NEW TOILET PARTITION STANDARDS 


The Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has approved a revision of 
the standards for metal partitions for toilets and 
showers in school buildings. 

The revision adds three sizes of partitions, for 
toilet and shower enclosures, that have come to be 
recognized by the industry as standard. They are 
36 by 60, 42 by 60, and 60 by 60 inches in depth 
and height, respectively. A recommendation has 
been added that panels fastened to building walls 
be spaced away from the wall to permit air cir- 
culation and prevent rusting of the panels, also 
for the consumer’s guidance, there has been 
added a note to the effect that walls to which 
partitions fasten are not furnished with metal 
panels unless such are specified, and details as to 
the finish of enclosures have been enlarged upon. 
Illustrations have been included covering details 
for curbs, for backs of enclosures, and for shower 
partitions. The recommendations covering gauges 
of steel have been stated as minima, and a slightly 
heavier gauge set as the minimum for panel sheet 
steel for flush-type constructions of the larger 
sizes. 


ANNOUNCE ORGANIZATION OF 
VISUAL EDUCATION DEALERS 


A National Association of Visual Education 
Dealers has been organized, with an initial group 
of 28 dealers from coast to coast, as charter 
members of the organization. The organization 
was formed in February, 1940, with the adoption 
of a constitution and bylaws, and the election 
of officers. 

The organization has adopted for its aims and 
purposes the following 

1. To promote practical, ethical, and progres- 


sive methods of doing business among its 
members. 

2. To assist schools, colleges, churches, and 
other organizations in obtaining maximum re 


sults with the use of audio-visual aids. 

3. To furnish visual education data and re 
ports to enable its members to render more ef- 
fective service 

4. To develop and promote better cooperative 
relations among producers, distributors, and con 
sumers, and others serving the visual-education 
field. 

5. To approve, encourage, and promote sound 
fair trade practices and to eliminate unfair trade 
practices. 

The Association has elected the following of- 
ficers: president, C. R. Reagan, Texas Visual 
Education Co., Austin; vice-president, Donald 
Reed, Ideal Pictures Corp., Los Angeles; secre 
tary-treasurer, D. T. Davis, D. T. Davis Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky. A board of directors of seven 
members has also been elected. 


BETTER COAL PURCHASES 


Upon recommendation of Mr. R. R. Burton, 
supervisor of purchases and supplies, the board 
of education of East St. Louis, Ill., has adopted 
a new plan for purchasing its fuel. 

East St. Louis is close to the Illinois bituminous 
fields, and excellent coal is immediately available 
The schools, under the new specifications, will 
purchase 6 in. by 2 in. screened egg coal with a 
minimum B.T.U. rating of 10,500 as received or 
11,666 dry. The maximum ash received will be 
13.5 per cent, and the maximum dry-coal ash 
will be 15 per cent. The maximum moisture 
in delivered coal will be 10 per cent delivered. 

The schools will also purchase % in. washed 
coal screenings with minimum B.T.U. of 10,700 
per pound as received or 12,300 dry. The maxi- 
mum ash as received will be 10 per cent as re 
ceived, and 11.5 per cent dry. The maximum 
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percentage of moisture in the delivered coal will 
be 13 per cent. 

Bidders will be required to guarantee the mini- 
mums stated above and will be required also to 
state the percentage of sulphur in dry coal, the 
name of the mine, the type of mine, the loca- 
tion (county) of the mine, the freight rates per 
ton to East St. Louis, and the basic mine price 
per ton. 

In its specifications the board requires that 
the screened egg coal shall not contain more than 
5 per cent of duff. The screenings shall be washed 
clean and free from all mud and _ soluble 
impurities 

In comparing bids the board of education will 
use the following formula: 

C.B.T.U 
(B.T.U _coal) x 2,0 
“Price per ton in cents “plus the ash corrections 

The price determination will be based on the 
following price formula: 

(B.T.U. Dry coal x per cent Dry coal) x 2,000 _ 


Dry coal x per cent Dry coal) x 2,000 


 CB.T.U 
Price per ton in cents, adjusted for B.T.U. and 
moisture 
The specifications include a distinct method 


for sampling and testing. Deliveries must be made 


to the schools and weights must be certified at 
the public scales. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of September, 1940, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $1,748,150. The 
average rate of interest was 2.39 per cent. 

During the same month, short-term notes, tax- 
anticipation notes, and refunding bonds were sold 
in the amount of $2,634,960. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of September, 1940, in 11 
states west of the Rockies, contracts were let for 
17 new school buildings, to cost $1,109,700; 22 
projects were reported in preliminary stages, at an 
estimated cost of $1,179,600 

In 37 states east of the Rockies, Dodge reported 
during September 283 contracts let for educa- 





tional and science buildings, to cost $9,828,000. 
aa site 
4 Independence, Ia. The board of education 


has purchased a site for a proposed junior high 
school building, to cost $195,000. 

4 Roxana, Il. The board of education is com- 
pleting plans for the construction of a new high 
school, to cost $185,000 

¢ Port Washington, Wis. The school board has 
taken out liability insurance on its school buses. 
The policies will be renewed at their expiration, 
on a rotation basis, with the companies selected 
by the board. 
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wensnion — Wationally 


Washrooms 
for YOUR KNOWN SEATING 


D finit incipl s rit l to th r d cti n 
Students ermite pri es vita c e productio 


of correcting school desks and seating 
equipment have been followed in the Na- 
Clean running water is provided for by Bradley Washfountains tional Line of school furniture. 





used in so many schools, colleges and institutions. The bowl 

-. Health, Comfort and Convenience to the pupil q 
. Strength, Durability and Simplicity in Construction 

. Rigidity, compactness and sanitary in design 

. First cost economy and economy in maintenance 

. Very wide selection of desk and chairs to choose from 

. One source of supply means guaranteed satisfaction 


is deep and self-flushing too, so that no water gathers — no 
chance of dirt or contamination. Also, since each Washfoun- 
tain serves a group simultaneously, there are only one-tenth 


to one-sixth as many piping connections, so installation costs 


Auth YSN 


in new or remodeled schools are correspondingly less. 

Insure safe sanitary washing facilities for the students of your The very many exclusive advantages afforded 

school. Our new 1941 Catalog will be ready Nov. 15th. Write emphasize the valuable importance of con- 

for this information book ... BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN sidering National . . . . for new schools 
a and for replacements as well. 

CO., 2223 W. Michigan St.; ? a 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAINS 












COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST, 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO, 
PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 


HIDDEN VALUES 
MAKE 


CLARIN IDEAL 
CHAIRS 
ECONOMICAL 








For Use On Steel Windows . . 
In Addition to Horizontal, 

VERTICAL LIGHT SHIELDS Now 

Available With Draper’s “V’” Double Roller Shades! 


Just as the horizontal shield keeps out the light from between the rollers 
.-. now the new Vertical ““V”’ Light Shield keeps out the light gaps from 
the side of thes shades ... giving complete protection from harmful glare. 














Draper’s Double Roller Shades come equippped with the horizontal 
shield. The Vertical shield may be installed with the shades or may be 
added at any time later should a need develop. 


CLARINS LAST LONGER 









The Draper Double Roller Shade is made of the famous patented Dratex 
Cloth ...a material that admits all the valuable light of the sun, yet 
eliminates all glare. An adjustable top and bottom feature lets all the 
light in and gives perfect control of the valuable top light. The Draper 
Shade provides proper lighting for all types of classroom work. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Dept. AA-11, Spiceland Indiana 
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CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
4640 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. 













